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The Faraway Places 


ND wouldn’t you be made glad if from away out on the 
Dakota prairie, in some little community where the ad- 
vantages are as limited as are the number of homes that 

have found reason for their establishment, came the wonderfully 
sincere and unsolicited words, “‘ Please may I tell you how very 
much you are helping the woman of the small town? It seems 
to me that you have a special message for her’’? 


She did tell me, and what a glorious feeling of satisfaction it 
gave as I read: 


Please may I tell you how very much you are helping the woman of the 
small town? It seems to me that you have a special message for her. It 
is so remarkable to be able to pick up a magazine and feel that every 
advertisement is genuine and can be relied upon. I go over the adver- 
tising first before I read the editorial and you may be sure I feel repaid. 
Quite nice, isn’t it, away out here, to go shopping in New York or Chicago 
with Goop HOUSEKEEPING as your guide? 


Out of all your kouse-cleaning utensils I have selected a Duntley Pneuma- 
tic Sweeper—in a small town where there’s no electricity, those vacuum 
sweepers are just the thing and Duntley’s is guaranteed to remove the 
dust and not the nap, at the same time being so easy to handle. 


This is the time of year when we enjoy so much spring salads and I 
asked my grocer to get some Crosse & Blackwell’s Malt Vinegar. He 
was very prompt about it and I think I never tasted a more delicious 
salad. 


And I wonder how many housekeepers have used the Kalamazoo House- 
hold Parchment? Its uses are so numberless. Next time you make 
baking powder biscuits, use a piece for a mixing board, then burn it, 
and there is no board to wash. And there are many other uses, too. 


Only last week I had a discussion about “harmless” acetanilid tablets, 
and I shall inform my friend what Dr. Wiley has to say about it. In our 
own state we have the tireless Dr. Ladd, who protects us as far as he is 
able and we are thankful to him. But surely I must thank you again for 
all the good things and assure you the work is being appreciated. 
Mrs. F. R. S. 
Crary, N. D. 


But surely, I said to myself, if the magazine has done this much 
out there in the Northwest, there must be scores of other 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING women in the faraway places who likewise 
have discovered that “‘special message”’ of our advertising pages 
to the woman of the small town. 
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And so I want to hear from more of you—more of you who, in 
the out of the way spots, are finding each day an opportunity 
to put the advertising page, as you do the editorial, to practical 
and helpful usefulness, It may be that only in one little instance 
have we helped—yet if in that there has been a real service, 
won't you tell me as much? Perhaps the advertising pages 
have been of some distinct value to your husband in a business or 
professional way—how gratifying when such letters come: 


It seems as though the last of the month will never come for me to receive 
Goop HousEKEEPING. My husband isa physician and always tries to get 
the magazine first, in order tosee what products Dr. Wiley recommends. 
Mrs. J. W. C. 
Washington, Okla. 


Or possibly you can feel prompted to write as did recently an 
army wife from the frontier of Alaska, whose lack of trading 
advantages had made the magazine doubly valuable: 


I am an old friend of Goop HousEKEErING—no part of the magazine is 
of more value to me than the advertising section—and what a multitude 
of helps I have had from it. We army people are so far from the centers 
of trade and have much difficulty in purchasing. 
I have invariably had prompt and courteous response after writing to 
your advertisers. Sometime ago, however, I wrote asking the Heisey 
Company where we, in this section, could get their glassware. I received 
no reply. (We of course saw to it that proper information was sent.) 
Mrs. S. M. P. 
Port Seward, Alaska. 


It is such assurances as these that tint each day’s work here 
with the joy of knowing that we are moving goalward—that 
advertising is not a vague, lifeless thing, but a big understandable 
foree—an essential factor and utility in that close comradeship 
between the magazine and you women of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


The thoughtfulness of you who tell me these little stories of 
special service will not go unrewarded. Dr. Wiley’s new book, 
“toor Tests,’”’ is just from the press, giving the results of a 
chemical analysis covering hundreds of widely known foods 
and toilet preparations. A complimentary copy is awaiting 
the receipt of your letter. When may I send it? 


ee 


119 West 40th St., New York. Advertising Manager. 
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Take Them Out, Keep Them Out 


OES your son belong to a high-school 
“frat,” your daughter to a sorority? 
Impertinent questions, you say. 
No, quite pertinent, for in a few 
days the public schools will be open to receive 
nearly twenty million pupils, and thousands 
of these pupils will fail to get from the schools 
the good that they should for no other reason 
under the sun than that they belong to one or 
another of the pernicious societies that are 
attempting to ape the fraternities that have 
so important a place in the colleges. Without 
discussing the value of the collegiate societies, 
we are on firm ground when we say that there 
is no excuse for the existence of fraternities 
in high schools. The boy or girl under eighteen 
has no need for a secret society; in fact, mem- 
bership in such a society is almost invariably 
attended by loss of scholarship—and often of 
morality; by a weakening of both parental 
and school discipline; by a rapid increase in 
snobbishness. And a snob is out of place in 
a democracy; certainly he is an anomaly in 
a. high-school public. 

This matter of the high-school secret socie- 
ties is a serious one. The legislatures. of 
thirteen states, appealed to by parents and 
school authorities, have made membership 
in a frat sufficient excuse for the expulsion 
of the offender from school. In addition, 
a score of the most important cities in the 
country have legislated against organizations 
in schools that are not open to all pupils. 
From coast to coast the antagonism has spread; 
it is of no such mushroom growth as are the 
fraternities themselves. It is based upon 
impartial observation; it has been seen that 
there is no good inthem. Indeed, the hostility 
to them has gone so far as to include the coilege 
Greek-letter organizations, on the assumption, 
it seems, that being responsible for so much that 
is harmful they cannot be good in themselves. 


The Remedy for Frats in High Schools 


HIS war on the college fraternities now 
bids fair to furnish the school authorities 
with their most effective weapon for fighting 


ee 


the high-school secret societies. This is no 
less than legislation, already enacted by some 
fraternities and to be enacted by most of them, 
providing that no member of a_ high-school 
secret society shall be eligible to membership 
in the fraternity. The remedy seems to be 
drastic, to be sure, but college fraternities can 
no longer afford to encourage the violation of 
school laws, as they would do if they continued 
to pledge members of forbidden societies. 
These regulations are prophylactic in a double 
sense, for such members do not as a rule make 
good fraternity men. Thus fraternities pro- 
tect themselves and help to enforce the laws, 
for so sure as the word is spread that member- 
ship in a high-school frat bars membership 
in a college frat the far-seeing boy will wish to 
withhold his affiliation until he is asked to 


join something that is worth while. 

Let the school-bell ring—but let young 
America understand that you expect him to 
be guided by the sentiment of his school au- 
thorities, not the least of whom is yourself. 
Show him the larger goal—and keep your hand 
on the reins as he drives his way to it. 


On Mourning in Public 

HERE was mailed in Pittsburgh not 

long ago a letter written by a lady and 
addressed to a man whom she knew only 
as a name. The envelope was bordered front 
and back with deepest black. ‘The paper was 
of the same pattern. Several persons had seen 
and handled the letter; it could not have failed 
to suggest to each of them that some one had 
put a loved one into the cold of the grave. 
To some it may have suggested doubt that 
there is another side to the grave—else why 
do we mourn? To some it may have opened 
a hurt that was healing. To all it was an 
unwarranted thrusting of a private grief upon 
persons who had no concern in it. Why do 
we do it? Why do the stores advertise special 
sales of “mourning” apparel? Do we need 
to remind ourselves that our hearts should be 
sore? The custom is passing; let it hurry on. 
All public insignia of mourning are in bad 
taste. My grief is mine; the band on my arm 


(Continued on page 8) 
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Make Last Year’s Suit Look 
Like a Stunning New One 


Diamond Dyes enable you to recolor « 
your clothes yourself. To use Diamond 
Dyes is simple and easy. In fact many 
women find home dyeing to be a fas- 
cinating pastime. 

Every woman likes new clothes. Buy 
all your purse affords but make them 
do double service by changing their 
colors when their newness wears off. 





Mrs. Cora Hastings of Buffalo writes: 


“1 had a mahogany color suit made of the new gabardine. I 
tired of the color as one is apt to when you wear it very often, and 
as it was an expensive suit, I didn’t feel as though 1 could afford 
to throw it away. 


“While talking about it to a friend she suggested ‘Diamond 
Dyes.’ I was almost afraid I couldn’t do it but the druggist ex- 
plained to me how simple it was, so I bought a package of brown 
dye, and I have a stunning new suit. I also dipped an old hat in 
the dye and moulded it over while wet and I am not afraid to go 
anywhere with my Fall outfit.” 


Miss L. Helm of Pittsburgh writes: 


“I needed a new suit for early Fall in the worst way and no 
money to get one as I had been out of a position for some time. 
In glancing over the pages of a magazine, I saw an ad. of Dia- 
mond Dyes, which set me thinking. 


“TI had a cloth suit from last Spring which had been a beautiful 
sheds of pups when new, but, like many oshers. it a = + 
‘ that readed to put it on again. thought I couldn’t make i 
d Mahogeny Gabardine much worse no matter how stupid I might be, and as the direc- aia dyed 
dyed Brown tions for using the Diamond Dyes were so plain, I bought a pack- lack 
age of black dye. I was delighted with the result. It came out a 
beautiful black and has not smut one bit.” 


Diamond Dyes 





y 
it *‘A child can use them’’ 

Simply dissolve the dye in water, and boil the material in the colored water 

n , 

d Truth About Dyes for Home Use 

d There are two classes of fabrics,—Animal Fibre Fabrics and Vegetable Fibre Fabrics. 

e. Wool and Silk are animal fibre fabrics. Cotton and Linen are vegetable fibre fabrics. “‘ Union” 
at or “‘ Mixed ”’ goods are usually 60% to 80% Cotton—so must be treated as ve; etable fibre fabrics. 
Vv It is a chemical impossibility to get perfect color results on all classes of fabrics with any dye 
od that claims to color animal fibre fabrics and vegetable fibre fabrics equally well in one bath. 

wn We manufacture two classes of Dianond Dyes, namely—Diamond Dyes for Wool or Silk to 
color Animal Fibre Fabrics, and Diamond Dyes for Cotton, Linen, or Mixed Goods to color Vegeta- 
‘0 ble Fibre Fabrics, so that you may obtain the Very Best results on EVERY fabric. 

do 

al Diamond Dyes sell at 10 Cents per package. 

ed Valuable Book and Samples Free. Send us your dealer’s name and address—tell 
he us whether or not he selis Diamond Dyes. We will then send you that famous book of helps, the 
mn Diamond Dye Annual and Direction Book, also 36 samples of Dyed Cloth—Free. 

ad WELLS & RICHARDSON COMPANY, BURLINGTON, VERMONT 


mM AND 200 MOUNTAIN STREET, MONTREAL, CANADA 


The % marking indicates technical analysis of household apparatus, foods and toilet accessories only 
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8 Editor’s Say 


makes you share it. I have no right to let you 


do so. 
“Called to the Colors” 

BOUT twenty-five years ago—or twenty 

or thirty, it makes but little difference— 
a son was given unto a man and a woman in 
Germany—or France or Russia or Austria or 
England, for the place of his birth was no 
more important than the time. Except for 
the visible presence of the angels, all the sacred- 
ness and love of another birth attended here. 
He fed at his mother’s breast until he was old 
enough to grasp his father’s finger and take 
his first uncertain 
steps. Through 
childhood and boy- 
hood and youth they 
guided him, loving, 
hoping, planning; he 
was their son. When 
sickness came, long 
nights were not too 
long for them to lin- 
ger wakeful at the 
bedside, praying 
that God in his good- 
ness might let him 
live. Why birth, 
then futile death? 
It was the age-old 
question. 

Yesterday the 

great heart of hu- 
manity prayed for 
him as he went about 
his work—in shop or 
harvest-field, or at 
building a home 
where the mystery 
of love and life 
should be repeated. 
The world hoped for 
the word that should assure peace. It did not 
come; instead there was the ‘‘call to the col- 
ors” —meaning for him the call to lie out under 
the stars in agony or merciful death; meaning, 
for those who gave him years of care and train- 
ing, other years of empty sorrow. For that is 
what war means, that and worse, for only the 
lesser stories of its horrors ever get into print. 
Every battle means wounds indescribable, an- 
guish unspeakable, agony unendurable. Could 
the mothers of the world look down upon the 
first battlefield of this war the second battle 
would not be fought. Their tears would 
wash out the hate of men; their prayers would 
stand in such array before the throne of God 
that somehow the marching armies would be 
halted. 


Praise Day . 
Diagnosis by Dreams 


The Reasonable Woman 


elie tie. kk 
Rooms That Satisfy 
Hashimura Togo. . 

The Kewpies 


May Iverson's Career 
Mirandy on Kissing... 


Fashions for Fall... 
Three Meals a Day.. 


October Good Housekeeping 


Uncle Davy's Beautiful Lady .Amy Wentworth Stone 


How to Know Your Child. 


Dr. Wiley’s Department ....... 
Our Internal Laboratory . . 


Tested Helps for Housekeepers, and Discoveries 


The October issue of Good Housekeeping 
has always been a notable one. 
that the schedule this year is $0 good that we 
are calling it our" Getting Ahead” number. 





Why isa war, aayway? What does it settle? 
Does martial glory ever pay? Is any son 
of woman of so little worth that he should be 
fed to the dogs of war — senseless brutes that 
they are? These questions will never be 
answered so long as we think of armies in 
the mass and forget that each soldier is the 
son of a mother who braved death for him, who 
watched at his cradle, dried his tears, taught 
him to “be a man”’—whose heart is now break- 
ing. Put all the broken hearts together, and 
they make an army, too. We hope that our 
country shall never be an aggressor; we hope 
that if her existence 
is ever threatened we 
shall be among those 
willing to die for her; 
we feel that it is not 
less than manly to 
hope that in all the 
world those who bear 
the sons of men shall 
somehow so clutch 
the reins of power 
as to make the spill- 
ing of the blood of 
men for evermore im- 
possible. Is it too 
much to hope? 

Christmas Pin 

Money 

HE manager of 

the Agency De- 
partment recently 
told us a story that 
is too good to keep. 
It seems that some 
time ago there ap- 
peared on this page 
a squib to the effect 
that thousands of 
people need only to 
be toldof Goop HousEKEEPING to “fall over 
themselves” to subscribe for it. Coupled with 
that was the announcement that real money 
would be paid for each subscription sent in. 
One lady who read the little squib became an 
agent at once. She didn’t need the money, 
but she thought the work would be fun. When 
she came to see us a few months later she drove 
up to our door in an automobile which she had 
purchased with commissions. You may not 
care for an automobile—may even have one; 
but Christmas is coming, and a lot of people 
would enjoy the magazine about that time, 
and others would appreciate the presents you 
could buy. The Agency Department will be 
glad to help you get started. 

WILLIAM FREDERICK BIGELOw, Editor. 
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| A PRAYER® 


AT HARVEST 


AUGHT but thankfulness should be in our hearts, O God of Plenteousness, as we, as a nation, 
stand at the edge of the harvest-field. Upon our labors shone the sun, upon them fell the rain, 
and never, since the first seed was sown by man, has the earth yielded so many bushels to the 
gleaner. So we chatter and report, piling high the evidence of thy good will. 





So should it be, since the promise has been made and the sons and daughters of men increase. 
But give us pause, Lord God, lest we count too much our due. No drop of rain falls from our 
invention, no sun-ray kisses leaf because of us; the harvest is thy gift, as was the manna, 
when men each day had thy counsel. 


} For yet another thing we ask forbearance. In our pride of cities we are like to become snobs. 
i We forget the true measure of man and the common honesty of toil ; upon our lips the name 
of the husbandman is often linked with scorn—and yet he is thy partner, toward whose skies 

the seeds aspire, in feeding all that live. Without his sowing, tending, reaping, his days of sweat 

| and toil, disaster would echo along streets that shun him, fear gnaw at the hearts of those 

{ who draw their skirts aside. Teach us this, thou who hast one measure for the soul of man. 


The sheaves of grain have been threshed; what shall be bread even now awaits the miller. 
Countless fields are dotting with the shocks of corn; the flocks and herds shall have sustenance 
many-fold. The harvest of the year has furnished food aplenty for everything that lives. 
We whose laps are full, make us meek; we whose arms are full, make us kind; we whose 
bins are full, make us charitable, thou God unsatisfied while there is a babe unfed. 





Amen. 





Copyright, 1914, by International Magazine Company. 





Earth Bounc 


v Ella Wheeler Wileox. 


Mlustration by LejarenA Hiller 


EW paradise, and groom and bride; 
ve The world was all their own; 
Her heart swelled full of love and pride; 
Yet were they quite alone? 
* Now how is it, oh how is it, and why is it,” (in fear 
All silent to herself she spake) “that something strange seems 
here?” 


Along the garden paths they walked ; 

The moon was at its height, 

And lover-wise they strolled and talked; 

But something was not right. 

And “Who is that, now who is that, oh who is that, quoth she, 
(All silent to her heart she spake) ** that seems to follow me?” 


He drew her closer to his side; 

She felt his lingering kiss; 

And yet a shadow seemed to glide 

Between her heart and his. 

And “What is that, now what is that, oh what is that,” she said, 
(All silent to herself she spake) “that minds me of the dead?™ 


They wandered back by beds of bloom; 

They climbed a winding stair ; 

They crossed the threshold of their room; 

But Something waited there. 

* Now who is this, and what is this,and where is this,” she 
cried, 

(All silent was the cry she made) “that comes to 
haunt and hide?” 


Wide-eyed she lay, the while he slept; 

She could not name her fear. 

But something from her bedside crept 

Just as the dawn drew near. 

(She did not know, she could not know —how could she 
know?—who came 

To haunt the home of one whose hard had dug her grave 
of shame). 
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AUGHT but thankfulness should be in our hearts, O God of Plenteousness, as we, as a nation, 
stand at the edge of the harvest-field. Upon our labors shone the sun, upon them fell the rain, 
and never, since the first seed was sown by man, has the earth yielded so many bushels to the 
gleaner. So we chatter and report, piling high the evidence of thy good will. 


So should it be, since the promise has been made and the sons and daughters of men increase. 
But give us pause, Lord God, lest we count too much our due. No drop of rain falls from our 
invention, no sun-ray kisses leaf because of us; the harvest is thy gift, as was the manna, 
when men each day had thy counsel. 


For yet another thing we ask forbearance. In our pride of cities we are like to become snobs. 
We forget the true measure of man and the common honesty of toil; upon our lips the name 
of the husbandman is often linked with scorn—and yet he is thy partner, toward whose skies 
the seeds aspire, in feeding all that live. Without his sowing, tending, reaping, his days of sweat 
and toil, disaster would echo along streets that shun him, fear gnaw at the hearts of those 
who draw their skirts aside. Teach us this, thou who hast one measure for the soul of man. 


The sheaves of grain have been threshed; what shall be bread even now awaits the miller. 
Countless fields are dotting with the shocks of corn; the flocks and herds shall have sustenance 
many-fold. The harvest of the year has furnished food aplenty for everything that lives. 

. We whose laps are full, make us meek; we whose arms are full, make us kind; we whose 
bins are full, make us charitable, thou God unsatisfied while there is a babe unfed. 


Amen. 
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arth Bounc 
Ella Wheeler Wileox. 


I if ustration by Le jarenA Hiller 


EW paradise, and groom and bride; 
a The world was all their own; 
Her heart swelled full of love and pride; 
Yet were they quite alone? 
* Now how is it, oh how is it, and why is it,” (in fear 
All silent to herself she spake) “that something strange seems 
here?” 


Along the garden paths they walked ; 

The moon was at its height, 

And lover-wise they strolled and talked ; 

But something was not right. 

And “Who is that, now who is that, oh who is that, ‘quoth she, 
(All silent to her heart she spake) “ that seems to follow me?” 


He drew her closer to his side; 

She felt his lingering kiss; 

And yet a shadow seemed to glide 

Between her heart and his. 

And “What is that, now what is that, oh what is that,” she said, 
(All silent to herself she spake) “that minds me of the dead?” 


They wandered back by beds of bloom; 

They climbed a winding stair ; 

They crossed the threshold of their room; 

But Something waited there. 

* Now who is this, and what is this,and where is this,” she 
cried, 

(All silent was the cry she made) “that comes to 


haunt and hide?” = 


Wide-eyed she lay, the while he slept; 

She could not name her fear. 

But something from her bedside crept 

Just as the dawn drew near. 

(She did not know, she could not know—how could she 
know?—who came ‘ 

To haunt the home of one whose hand had dug her grave “ 
of shame). 











NE rain-soaked night some ten 
years since, a well-knit, broad- 
shouldered man, wearing a 
soft hat pulled down over his 

eyes and a mackintosh that fell to his 
shoe-tops, stood near the main entrance of 
a fashionable theater on upper Broadway, 
the sky-line brilliant with colored signs 
penciled in fire. 

He had not moved since the doors opened, 
nor had he been in the way; neither had he 
been observed, the side flap of the awning 
having cast its shadow about him. To all 
appearances he might have been but an 
idle looker-on, attracted by the beauty of 
the women, who, like moths lured by the 
glare of the lamps, swarmed into the gaping 
door oi the playhouse: moths bedecked 
with gems, their heads and throats bare; 
moths in velvet and lace; in rippling satin; 
in burnished silver and somber stuffs of the 
East. Some fluttered from out costly 
broughams, the mountings of their sleek, 
rain-varnished horses glittering in the flash 
of the electric globes; others darted from 
out street-cabs, gathering their wraps as 
they ran. 

Not until the last of the hurrying swarm 
swept past did he rise to his full height, 
fasten the top button of his wet mackintosh, 
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move clear of the nook which had sheltered 
him, and step into Broadway, now a whirl 
of delirious light, its drenched asphalt 
streaming with liquid jewels afloat in molten 
gold—its vista a wide unending surge of 
frenzied brilliance through which splashed 
the ever-hurrying mob and restless traffic, 
trampling under foot the wealth of the 
Indies. 

For an instant he glanced about him, 
seemed to hesitate, as does a bit of drift- 
wood blocked in the current; then, with a 
sudden straightening of his broad shoulders, 
he wheeled and breasted the tide on his 
The crowd had thinned 


way down-town. 
out. The doors of the theaters were de- 
serted. The cars still pursued their course, 


halting and lunging, like huge beetles, but 
much of the traffic of the earlier hour had 
disappeared, and so had most of the gold- 
splashed umbrellas, and the struggling dots 
dodging each other in their mad course over 
the tremulous sea of light. 

At Herald Square he left the sidewalk and, 
with an aimless air, mounted a flight of low 
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steps, peered through the windows and lis- 
tened to the crunch of the presses chewing 
the cud of the day’s news. When others 
crowded close, he moved aside, lifting his 
hat once in apology to an elderly dame 
who, with head down, had brushed him 
with her umbrella, the rain pelting his 
broad shoulders, as he continued his walk 
down Broadway. 

At Thirtieth Street he turned to the left, 
walking with slow, dejected steps, shielding 
his face from the wet with his hat-brim. 
No lights or color pursued him here. The 
fronts of the houses were shrouded in gloom; 
only a hall-lantern now and then, and the 
flare of the street-lamps at the crossings. 
When he reached Fourth Avenue, he lifted 
his head for the first time. A lighted win- 
dow had attracted his attention—a wide, 
corner window filled with battered furniture, 
ill-assorted china, and dented brass, one of 
those morgues, besought by the curious, 
which in those days housed the remains of 
decayed respectability. 

He halted automatically, glanced at the 


A well-knit, broad-shouldered man stood 

near the main entrance of a Broadway 

theater, to all appearances attracted by the 

beauty of the women, who, like moths 

lured by the glare of the lamps, swarmed 
into the fashionable playhouse 





contents, and was about to resume 
his way when he caught sight of a 
small card propped against a broken 
pitcher. On it, in black letters, 
were the words: ‘‘Choice Articles 
Bought and Sold—Advances Made.” 
Stooping he read the card again, 
then raised himself erect and moved toward 
the glass door of the shop as if to enter. In- 
side he saw a man in shirt-sleeves, packing, 
changed his mind, moved back, and raised 
his head. to a big sign over the front. As he 
emerged into the light his face came into 
view, with its well-modeled nose and square 
chin—the features of a gentleman of both 
refinement and intelligence, a man perhaps 
of forty-five, clean-shaven, a touch of gray 
about his temples, his eyes shadowed by 
heavy brows. He might have been a civil 
engineer, or some scientist, or yet an officer 
on half-pay. 

“Otto Kling, 445 Fourth Avenue,” he 
repeated to himself, to make sure of the 
name and location. Then with the quick 
movement of a man suddenly imbued with 
new purpose, he wheeled, leaped the over- 
flowed gutter, and made his way to Thir- 
teenth Street. 

Quickly mounting the stairs of an old- 
fashioned house to the third floor, he 
stepped into a small, poorly furnished bed- 
room, felt about for a match, and lighted a 
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single gas-jet. Lifting his hat from his well- 
rounded head, with its smoothly brushed, 
closely trimmed hair—a head that would 
have looked well in bronze—he raised the 
edge of his bed-clothes, and from under- 
neath the narrow cot dragged out a flat, 
sole-leather trunk of English make. This 
he unlocked with a key fastened to a steel 
chain, took out the tray, felt about among 
the contents, and drew out a morocco- 
covered dressing-case, bearing on its top a 
silver plate inscribed with a monogram and 
crest. It was of good size and of evident 
value. This done, he relocked the trunk 
and shoved it back under the bed. 

Hardly had he done so when a knock 
startled him. ‘“‘Come in,” he cried, slipping 
the morocco case under the red cotton quilt. 

A bareheaded, coarse-featured woman 
with a black shawl about her shoulders 
stood in the doorway. “I’ve come for my 
money,” said she, “I’m gittin’ tired of bein’ 
put off. You’re two weeks behind now.” 

“T was afraid it was worse, my dear 
madam,” he answered calmly, a faint smile 
curling his thin lips. ‘You have a better 
head for figures than I. But do not concern 
yourself. I will pay you in the morning.” 

“T’ve heard that before, I’m gittin’ sick 
of it. You’d ’a’ been out of here last week 
if my husband hadn’t been laid up with a 
lame foot.” 

“T am sorry to hear it. That must be 
even worse than my being behind with 
your rent.” 

“Well, it’s bad enough with all I got to 
put up with. Of course I don’t want to be 
ugly,’ she went on, her fierceness dying out 
as she noticed his unruffled calm, ‘but 
these rooms is about all we’ve got, and we 
can’t afford to take no chances.”’ 

“Did you suppose I would let you?” 

“Let me what?” 

“Let you take chances. When I become 
convinced that I can not pay you what I 
owe you, I will give you notice in advance. 
I should be much more unhappy over owing 
you such a debt than you could possibly be 
over not getting your money.” 

The answer, so unlike those to which she 
had been accustomed from other delin- 
quents, rekindled her anger. ‘ Will some 
of them friends of yours that never show 
up bring you the money?” she snapped 
back. 

“Have you met any of them on the 
stairs?” he inquired blandly. 

‘“No, nor nowhere else. You been here 
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now goin’ on three months, and there ain’t 
come a letter, nor nothin’ by express, and 
no man, woman, or child has even asked 





for you. Kinder queer, don’t you think?” 
“Yes. I do think so, and I don’t blame 
you. It is suspicious—very suspicious— 


alarmingly so,”’ he smiled. Then with re- 
newed gravity: “That will do, madam. 
I will send for you when I am ready. Do 
not lose any sleep and do not let your hus- 
band lose any. I will shut the door myself.” 

When the clatter of her rough shoes 
ceased to echo on the stairs, he drew the 
dressing-case from its hiding-place, tucked 
it inside his mackintosh, turned down the 
gas-jet, locked the door of the room, made 
his way to the street, and retraced his steps 
until he stood once more in front of Kling’s 
sign. This time he went in. 

“T am glad you are still open,” he began. 
“T hoped you would be. You are Mr. 
Kling, are you not?” 

“Yes, dot is my name. Vot can I do for 
you?” 

“Your card in the window says that ad- 
vances are made on choice articles. Is this 
of any use to you?” and he took the dress- 
ing-case from under his coat. “I am not 
ready to sell it—not to sell it outright; you 
might, perhaps, make me a small loan which 
would answer my purpose. Its value is 
about sixty pounds—some three hundred 
dollars of your money. At least, it cost 
that. It is one of Vickery’s, of London, and 
it is almost new.” 

Kling glanced sharply at the intruder. 
“T don’t keep open often so late like dis. 
You must come in de morning.” 

“Cannot you look at it now?” 

There was something in the stranger’s 
manner that appealed to the dealer, who 
lowered his chin, adjusted his spectacles, 
and peered over their round, silver rims—a 
way with him when he was making up his 
mind. ‘Vell, I don’t mind. Let me see,” 
and opening the case he took out the silver- 
topped bottles, placing them in a row on the 
counter behind which he stood. ‘Yes, 
dot’s a good vun,” he said with a grunt of 
approval. ‘“Yes—dot’s London, | sure 
enough. Yes, I see Vickery’s name—whose 
initials is on dese bottles? And de arms— 
de lion and de vings on him—dot come from 
somebody high up, ain’t it? Vhere did you 
get ’em?”’ 

“That is of no moment. What I want to 
know is, will you either pay me a fair price 
for it or loan me a fair sum on it?”’ 
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“Ts it yours to sell?” 
“Ves.”? Not a trace of resentment had 


crept into his voice, nor did he show the 


slightest irritation at being asked such a 
question. 

“Vell, I don’t keep a pawn-shop. I got 
no license, and if I had I vouldn’t do it— 
too much trouble all de time. Poor vom- 
ans, dead-beats, suckers, sneak thieves 
all kind of peoples you don’t 
vant, to come in the door 
vhen you have a pawn- 
shop.” 

“Your sign said 
advances made.” 
“Vich vun?”’ 
“The one in 
the window, or 
I would not 
have troubled 
you.” 

“Vell, 
means any- 
ting you 
please. Some- 
times I get olt 
granfadder 
vatches dot vay, 
and olt Sheffield 
plate and tings 
vich olt families sell 
vhen everybody is 
gone dead. Vy do you 
vant to give dis away? 
I vouldn’t, if I vas you. 
You don’t look like a 
man vot is broke. I 
vill put back de bottles. 


dot 







Hardly had he relocked the trunk and shoved be 
it back under the bed when a knock startled 
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little Masie—dat little girl of mine, vot I 

call Beesving—to polish up all de bottles 

and make everyting look like new.” 
“Well, then I will come in the morning?” 
“Ves, but give me your name, someting 


might happen, and your address. Here, 
write it on dis card.”’ 
“No, that’s unnecessary. I will take 


your word for it.” 
“But vere can I find you?”’ 
‘I will find myself, thank you,” and 
shutting the door behind him he strode 
out again into the rain 


CHAPTER II 


FOURTH 
AVENUE 
‘“‘The Ave- 
nue,’’ as its 
denizens al- 
ways called 
it—or rather 
that section 
of it—less 
than eight 
blocksin length, 
running from 
Madison Square 
Garden to the 
tunnel, was, when 
of Otto Kling’s sign 
hung there, a_ little 
city in itself. 

Almost all the needs 
of a greater one could 
supplied by the 
stores fronting its side- 
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ae would if I had in the doorway. 
any home to take it to. 
I am a stranger here, 
and am two weeks behind in the rent of my 
room.” 

“Ts dot so? Vell, dot is too bad. 
weeks behint and no home but a room! I 
vouldn’t think dot to look at you.” 

“IT would not either, if I had the courage 
to look at myself in the glass. Then you 
cannot help me?” 

“T don’t say dot I can’t. Somebody may 
come in. I have lots of tings belong to 
peoples, and ven other peoples come in, 
sometimes dey buy, and sometimes dey 
don’t. Sometimes only one day goes by, 
and sometimes a whole year. You leave it 
vid me. I take care of it. Den I get my 


Two 


“I've come for my money.” 
said she, “I'm gittin tired of bein’ put off” 


stimulating and sooth- 
ing groceries were 
wanted, old Bundleton 
on the corner above Kling’s—in a white 
apron and paper cufis—weighed them out. 
If it were butter or eggs, milk, cream, or curds, 
the Long Island Dairy—which was really old 
man Heffern, his daughter Mary, and his boy 
Tom—had them in a paper bag, or on your 
plate, or into your pitcher before you could 
count your change. If it were a sirloin, 
or lamb-chops, or Philadelphia chickens, 
or a Cincinnati ham, fat Porterfield, 
watched over from her desk by fat Mrs. 
Porterfield, dumped them on a pair of 
glittering brass scales, and sent them home 
to your lodgings invitingly laid out in a 
flat wicker basket. If it were fish fresh, 
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salt, smoked, or otherwise—to say nothing 
of crabs, oysters, clams, and the exclusive 
and expensive lobster—it was Codman, 
a few doors above Porterfield’s, who had 
them on ice, or in barrels, the varnished 
claws of the lobsters thrust out like the 
hands of a drowning man. 

On the other hand, if it were a question 
of drugs there was Pestler, the apothecary, 
with his four big, green globes illuminated 
by four big gas-jets—a small fellow, with a 
round head and long, thin stem of a neck; 
the whole growing out of narrow shoulders, 
quite like a tulip from a glass jar. 

Then there were Jarvis, the spectacle 
man, and Sanderson, the florist, who knew 
the difference between roses a week old 
and roses a day old, and who had a rare gift 
for mixing the two vintages so that hardly 
enough dead stock was left over for funerals; 
and Digwell, the undertaker, who lived over 
his mausoleum of a back room. 

And there was of course, the bakeshop— 
with its enticing smells, mostly of currants 
and burnt sugar, and the hardware store, 
and old Mr. Jacobs, the tailor, who sat 
cross-legged on a wide table in a room down 
four stone steps from the sidewalk, and the 
grog-shops—one on every corner, more’s 
the pity! save Kling’s. 

And just here it will be well to inform 
the reader who, guide-book in hand, searches 
for the originals of these homes, stores, and 
shops that but few of them now exist, so 
sudden and overwhelming has been the march 
of modern progress. And this applies not 
only to the little Peter Cooper House, 
picked up bodily by that worthy philan- 
thropist and set down here nearly a hun- 
dred years ago; but to the row of musty, 
red-bricked houses at the lower end of this 
Little City in Itself, their ground floors and 
basements sheltering all kinds of people: 
shady locksmiths with a tendency toward 
skeleton keys, ingenious upholsterers who 
indulged in paper-hanging on the sly; shoe- 
makers who did half-soling and heeling, their 
day’s work set to dry on the window-sill; 
their upper, and more spacious floors being 
reserved for those addicted to the use of 
the piano, banjo, or harp, with here and 
there a wig- or dressmaker to lighten the 
general gloom. 

And with the disappearance of these old 
landmarks—it all took place within less 
than ten years—there disappeared the old 
life of “‘ The Avenue’’—a neighborly, family 
life, the sound, sane, and sustaining stratum, 
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if we did but know it, of our civic life— 
facts that but few New Yorkers either 
recognize or value. 

Of course, there was Kling’s bric-a-brac 
store, which as my reader knows stood on 
a corner of Thirtieth Street; and a block 
below there was the old bookshop of Tim 
Kelsey, the hunchback, a walking ency- 
clopedia of knowledge, most of it as musty 
and out of date as many of his books; 
while overtopping all else in importance, 
there was, diagonally opposite Kling’s, a 
shabby, old-fashioned, two-story house 
known as the Express Office of John and 
Kitty Cleary, its narrow street door sur- 
mounted by a swinging sign informing 
passersby that trunks were carried for 
twenty-five cents. 

A great part of the movable articles, big, 
little, and middle-size, up and down the 
Avenues and in the adjacent regions, found 
their way in and out of the Cleary wagons; 
including all of Otto Kling’s heavier an- 
tique furniture. Indeed, so great was 
Otto’s confidence in Kitty—and Kitty was 
really the head of the concern—that he 
refused to allow any of her rivals to carry 
his purchases and sales, even at a reduced 
price, a temptation seldom resisted by the 
economical Dutchman. Nor did _ the 
friendly relations between the two end 
here. Kitty’s man Mike hammered up at 
night the rusty iron shutters protecting 
Kling’s side-window, often cleaned away 
the snow before his store, lent a hand in the 
moving of extra-heavy furniture, and was 
even known to wash the windows and kin- 
dle a fire. 

That Mike had delayed or entirely for- 
gotten to hammer up the iron shutters 
the night when the stranger brought in the 
dressing-case was one reason why Otto 
Kling’s shop had been left open until so late. 
It also accounted for the fact that, when the 
same man appeared early the next morning 
and made his way to where the Irishman 
sat he found him conning the headlines of 
the morning paper. That worthy man-of- 
all-work, never having laid eyes on him be- 
fore, at once made a mental note of the 
intruder’s well-cut English clothes, heavy 
walking-shoes, and short briarwood pipe, 
and concluding therefrom that he was a per- 
son of importance, stretched out his hand 
toward the bellrope in connection with the 
breakfast-room above, at the same time say- 
ing with great urbanity: ‘“‘Take a chair, or, 
if yer cold, come up near the stove. Mr. 
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The antique-dealer opened the case and took out the silver-topped bottles. 


“Yes 


vun,” he said with a grunt of approval. 
on dese bottles? And de arms 


Kling will be down in a minute. He’s up- 
stairs eatin’ his breakfast with his little 
girl. I’m not his man, or I’d wait on ye 
meself. A little fresh, ain’t it? after the 
wet night we had.” 

“T left a dressing-case here last night,” 
ventured the intruder. 

Mike thrust out his chin with a quick 
movement, his face expressive of supreme 
disgust at his mistake. ‘‘Oh, is it that? 


Somethin’ ye had to sell? Well, then, 
maybe you'd better call durin’ the 
day.” 


“No, I will wait—you need not ring. I 
have nothing to do all day, and Mr. Kling 
may have a great deal. I take it you are 
from the North of Ireland, either London- 
derry or near there. Am I right?” 


dot come from somebody high up. 


“Yes, dot’s a good 
dot’s London. sure enough. Whose initials is 
Vhere did you get *em?” 


“T’m from Lifford, within reach of it. 
How the divil did ye know?” 

“T can tell from your brogue. 
have you been in this country?”’ 

“About five years—going on six now. 
How long have you been here?” 

“How long have I been here? Well—” 
here he bent over a table against which he 
had been leaning, picked a cup from a group 
of china, turned it upside down in his search 
for the brand, and then, as if he had 
momentarily forgotten himself, answered 


How long 


slowly: “Oh! not long—a few months 
or so. You do not object to my look- 


ing these over?” he continued, reversing 
a plate and subjecting it to the same 
scrutiny. 

“No, so ye don’t let go of ’em. Fellow 
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come in here last week and broke a teapot 
foolin’ wid it.” 

Without replying, the visitor continued 
his cool examination of the collection, con- 
sisting of articles of different makes, and 
several shapes and colors. Presently, gather- 
ing up a pair of cups and saucers, he said: 
‘These should be in a glass case or in the 
safe. They are old Spode and very rare. 
Oh! here is Mr. Kling. I have amused my- 
self, sir, in looking over part of your stock. 
You seem to have undervalued these cups 
and saucers. They are very rare, and if 
you had a full set of them they would be 
almost priceless. Yes, old Spode,” he con- 
tinued, pointing to the cipher on the bot- 
tom of each cup. 

“Vell, I didn’t tink dot ven I bought it.” 

There was no greeting, no reference to 
their having met before. One might have 
supposed that their last talk had been un- 
interrupted. 

“Tt vas all in a lump, and der vas a soup 
tureen in de lot—I don’t know vot I did vid 
it. I tink dat’s upstairs. Mike, you go up 
and ask my little girl Masie if she can find 
dot big tureen vich I bought from old Mrs. 
Blobbs who keeps dot old-clothes place on 
Second Avenue. And you vas sure about 
dis china?”’ 

“Very sure.” 

“How do you know?” 

“From the mark; see it?” 

“Vot’s it vorth?” 

“The cups and saucers would bring about 
two pounds apiece, in London. If there 
were a full dozen, they would bring a matter 
of fifteen or twenty pounds—some hundred 
dollars of your money.” 

Kling stepped nearer and peered intently 
into the stranger’s eyes. “You give dot 
for dem?” 

The man’s eyebrows narrowed. “I am 
not buying cups at present,” he answered, 
with quiet dignity, “but they are worth 
what I tell you.” 

When Mike reappeared with the tureen 
and laid it on the table, backing away with 
the remark that he’d go now, “as Mrs. 
Cleary would be wantin’ him,” Kling lifted 
the cover and was about to move the bowl 
toward the expert for closer examination 
when the stranger interrupted his move- 
ment by saying: ‘No, I can see it. The 
old lady must have known better days, and 
she must have been terribly poor. What, 
if I may ask, did you pay her for this?” 

‘Two dollars. Vas it too much?” 


The 
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stranger had suddenly become an impor- 
tant personage. 

““No—too little. It is old Lowestoft, 
and’’—here he took the lid from the deal- 
er’s hand—“‘yes, without a crack or blem- 
ish—yes, old Lowestoft—worth, I should 
say, ten or more pounds. They are giving 
large sums for these things in London. I 
thought you would have known it, being in 
the business.” 

Otto was examining the speaker, wonder- 
ing what kind of a man he really was—this 
fellow who looked and spoke like a person 
of position, knew the value of curios at 
sight, and yet who had confessed the night 
before to being behind with his rent, and 
anxious to sell his belongings to keep off the 
street. Then the doubt, universal in the 
minds of .second-hand dealers, arose. 
‘Come along vid me and tell me some more. 
Vot is dot chair?” and he drew out a freshly 
varnished relic of better days. 

Any answer was prevented by the bark- 
ing of a white fox-terrier with a clothes-pin 
tail, scissored ears, and two restless eyes, 
peering through buttonhole lids, who rushed 
in, followed by a little girl of ten or twelve 
years of age. “He won’t hurt you,” cried 
the child. “Come here, you naughty 
F udge!” : 

“No, I do not intend he shall,” said the 
man, reaching down and picking the dog up 
bodily by the scruff of his neck. “What is 
the matter, old fellow?” he continued, 
twisting the dog’s head so that he could 
look into his eyes. ‘Wanted to make a 
meal of me?—too bad. Your little daugh- 
ter of course, Mr. Kling. A very good breed 
of dog, my dear young lady—just a little 
nervous, and that is all in his favor. Now, 
sir, make your apologies to your mistress,” 
and he placed the terrier in her arms. 

The child lifted her pretty, dimpled face 
toward his in delight. Most of the men 
whom Fudge attacked had either shrunk 
out of his way or replied to his attentions 
with a kick. 

“You love dogs, don’t you, sir?” she 
asked. Fudge was now routing his sharp 
nose under her chin, as if in apology for his 
antics. 

“Tam afraid I do, and I am glad you do— 
they are sometimes the best friends one has.”’ 

“Yes,” broke in Kling, “and so am I 
glad. Dot dog is more as a brudder to my 
Masie, ain’t he, Beesvings? And now you 
run avay, dear, and play, and take Fudge vid 
you and say ‘Good morning’ to Mrs. Cleary, 
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and maybe dot fool dog of Bobby be home,” 
and he stooped and kissed her, patting her 
shoulder as he pushed her toward the door. 
“And now, vot about dot chair you got in 
your hand?” 

“Oh, the chair! I had forgotten that you 
had asked. Your little daughter drove 
everything else out of my head. Let me 
have a closer look,” and he canted it round 
to get a nearer view. 

“The legs—that is, three of them—are 
Chippendale. The back is a nondescript 
of something—I cannot tell. Perhaps from 
some Colonial remnant.” 

“Vot’s it vorth?” 

“Nothing, except to sit upon.” 

Otto laughed—a gurgling, chuckling 
laugh, his pudgy nose wrinkling like a rab- 
bit’s. 

‘‘Ain’t dot funny!” and he rubbed his fat 
hands. “Dot’s true. Yes, I make it my- 
sellufi—and five oders, vich vas sold out of 
a lot of olt furniture—I got two German 
men downstairs puttin’ in new legs and new 
backs; dey can do anyting. Nobody but 
you find dot out. I guess you know ’bout 
dot china—I must look into dot. Maybe 
some mens on Fifth Avenue buy dot china 
—dey never come in here because dey tink 
dey find only olt furniture. And now about 
dot dressing-case. Don’t you sell it. I find 
somebody pay more as I can give, and 
you pay me for my trouble. I lend you 
tventy—yes, I lend tventy-five dollars on 
it—vill dot be enough?” 

“That will be enough for a week, after I 
pay what I owe.” 

“Vell, den ven dot is gone ve tink out 
someting else, don’t ve? I look it all over 
last night. It is all right—no breaks any- 
vere. And dot tventy-five only last you a 
veek! Vy is dot? Vot board do you pay?” 
His interest in the visitor was increasing. 

“Eight dollars with my meals, whenever 
my landlady is on time.” 

“Eight dollars! Dot voman’s robbin’ 
you. Eight dollars! She is a skin!” 

“Tt was the best I could do,” he replied 
simply. 

“Vot does she give you?” 

“A small bedroom, my coffee in the morn- 
ing, and my dinner—both served in my 
room on a tray.” 

“Yes, I see; dot’s it. She charge about 
tree dollars for de tray. I find you some- 
ting better as dot. Kitty Cleary has a 
room—you don’t know Kitty? Vell, you 
ought to begin right avay. Dot’s vun 
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voman you don’t ever see again. She vas 
in here last night, after you left, looking 
for her man Mike. She take you for five 
dollars a veek, maybe, and you get good 
tings to eat and you get Kitty besides, 
and dot is vorth more as ten dollars. She 
lives across de street—you can see one of 
her vagons—dot big vite horse is hers, and 
she love dot horse as much as she love her 
husband John and her boy Bobby, all but 
dot fool dog, she don’t love him. You go 
over dere and tell her I sent you.” 

The stranger had listened attentively, 
studying meanwhile the fat, round face of 
the dealer, who, as his talk flowed on, would 
clutch nervously at his spectacles, push 
them far up on his forehead, only to read- 
just them again on his nose. He had begun 
to detect a certain kindly quality under the 
skin of the canny dealer. “And who may 
this remarkable lady be? this Mrs. Cleary?” 
he inquired. 

“She ain’t nolady. She is better as a hun- 
dert ladies—she is joost a plain vomans who 
keeps a express office over dere—Cleary’s 
Express—you don’t know it? Vell, dot’s 
your fault. Dot’s her boy Bobby outside 
de door. He has been up vid his fadder 
to de Grand Central for some sideboards I 
been buyin’. You vant to look at ’em ven 
dey git unloaded. They joost ready to fall 
to pieces, and if I patch ’em up nobody 
don’t buy ’em. Vot I do is to leave ’em out 
on de sidewalk for a veek or two, and let 
de dirt and rain get on ’em, den somebody 
come along and say: ‘Dot is genuine. You 
can see right avay how olt dot is.’ Dot is 
because de bottom is out of de sofas and de 
back of de behind of de sideboard is busted. 
So den I get fifty dollars more for repairin’ 
my own furniture. Ain’t dot funny? And 
ven I send it home dey say: ‘Oh! ain’t dot 
beautiful! You ought to have seen dot ven 
I bought it of old Kling! You vouldn’t give 
two dollars for it. All he did vas to scrape 
it down and revarnish it—and now it is 
joost as good as new.’ Ain’t dot funny? 
Vy, sometimes I have to holt on to my sides 
for fear dey vill split vid my laughter, and 
my two German mens dey stuff dere fingers 
in dere mouths, so de customers can’t hear. 
And all de backs new and de legs made 
outer udder legs, and de handles I get across 
at de hardvare store! Oh, I tell you, it’s 
funny! But you know all about it. Maybe 
you vunce keep a place yourself?” 

“No, never.” 

“Vot!” 
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“No, I have never been in your line of 
trade.” 

“Vell, how do you know so much?” 

“T know very little, but I have always 
enjoyed such things.”’ 

“Vell, dot’s more funny yet. You vould 
make a lot of money if you did. Ven you 
get someting for nudding, you know it— 
I don’t. You see dem—vot you call ’em— 
Spodes—and dot tureen, dot—” 

“Lowestoft?” suggested the stranger. 

“Ves, dot Lowestoft. If you come in 
yesterday and say, ‘Have you any olt cups 
and saucers and olt soup tureens?’—I say, 
yes—help yourselluf. Take your pick for 
tventy-five cents each for de cups and sau- 
cers. You see, I pay nudding, and I get 
nudding. Dot give me an idea! How 
vould you like to go round de store vid me 
and pick out de good vuns? Dot von’t take 
you long—vait a minute—I give you dat 
money.” 

“T should not be of the slightest value, 
and if you are loaning me the twenty-five 
dollars on any other basis than the worth 
of the dressing-case, I would rather not 
take it.” 

“Oh, I have finished vid de loan. Vot I 
say I say”—here he thrust his hand into a 
side-pocket, from which he drew a flat wal- 
let—‘‘and dere is de money. I give you a 
receipt for de case.” 

“No, I do not want any receipt. I am 
quite willing you should keep it until I can 
either pay this back, or you can loan me 
some more on it.” 

“Vell, den I don’t vant no receipt for de 
money. Here comes a customer. Don’t 
you go yet. I know her. She comes most 
every day. She only vants to look around. 
Such a lot of peoples only vants to look 
around. Dey don’t know vat dey vant and 
you never have it.” 

Before the visitor could reply, the door 
was pushed in, and a red-headed boy in a 
blue jumper, his cap thrust so far back on 
his head that it was a wonder it didn’t fall 
off, appeared, crying out: 

“Say! One of the sideboards is stuck on 
the iron railing, and we can’t get it furrards 
or back. Them two Weissbeers ye got 
down-stairs can’t lift nothin’ but full mugs. 
Send somebody to help.” And the door 
vent to, with a bang. 

Kling was about to call for assistance, 
when Hans—one of the maligned—shuffled 
in from the rear of the store, carrying a 
wooden image very much in want of repair. 
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“Oh, but I’m glad you brought dot. Set 
it here on dis chair—now you go avay and 
help vid dem sideboards. See here vunce, 
Mister. You see Father Cruse vas makin’ 
de altar over new, and he come to me last 
week and he says, ‘Mister Kling, come and 
buy vot ve don’t vant. De school is too 
small, and some of de children got no place 
to sit down in. Ve got to sell sometings, 
and maybe now ve don’t vant dem images.’ 
And so I buy dem two, and some olt vest- 
ments dat my Masie make so good as new, 
vid patches. Now vot can I do vid dis—” 

Again the door was burst open shutting 
off all attempt at conversation. Bobby’s 
voice had now reached the volume of a fog- 
horn. “What do ye take us fur out here— 
lobsters? Dad and I can’t wait all day. 
He’s got to go down to Lafayette Place for 
a trunk.” 

Kling looked at his companion, as if to 
see what effect the talk had had upon him, 
and broke out into a suffocating chuckle. 
“Dot’s vot it is all day long—don’t you 
vonder I go crazy? First it is sideboards, 
and den it is vooden saints. Here you, 
Bobby! Come inside vunce! I vant to ask 
you sometings.” 

“Say the rest, Skeesicks,” returned the 
boy, eying the stranger. 

“Has your mudder got empty dot room 
yet?” 

“Yep—the shyster got to swearin’ and 
the mother wouldn’t stand for it, and she 
fired him. We ain’t keepin’ no house o’ 
refuge, nor no station-parlor fer bums. 
Holy Moses! look at the guy that’s been 
robbin’ a church! And see the nose on him 
all busted! Have ye started them mugs?” 

Kling waved his hand as the boy made 
for the door, and turned to his visitor once 
more. “Dot boy make me deaf vid his 
noise like a fire-engine! Now, vunce more. 
Vat shall I do vid dis image?” 

“T give it up,” observed the stranger, 
passing his hand over the head, and down 
its side. ‘I am not very much on saints 
wooden ones, I mean. He seems a good 
deal out of place here. Why buy such 
things at all, and why sell them? But that, 
of course, is not your point of view. I 
would send it back to the good Father, if I 
were you, and have him put it behind the 
altar if he is ashamed to put it in front. 
Holy things belong to holy places. But I 
am already taking up too much of your 
time. Thank you very much for the money. 
It comes at a very good time. I shall come 








A white fox-terrier rushed in, followed by a little girl of ten or twelve years. “He won't hurt you,” cried 
the child. “No, I do not intend he shall,” said the man, reaching down and picking the dog up bodily. The 
child lifted her pretty, dimpled face toward his in delight. “You love dogs, don't you, sir?” she asked 
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in once in a while to see you, and, if you are 
willing, to talk to you.” 

“But you don’t say nudding about 
Kitty’s room. Vait till—oh, dere you are, 
you darlin’ girl! You mind de store, Masie. 
Now you come vid me and I show you de 
finest vomans you never see in your whole 
life!” 


CHAPTER III 


VERYBODY who had the right 
made free with Kitty Cleary’s sit- 


ting-room and back kitchen at any 
hour of the day or night, from sun- 
rise to sunset, even at two o’clock in the 
merning, if either business or pleasure 
necessitated such late or early hours. 

Here on cold nights Tim Kelsey, the 
hunchback, could be found after he had 
closed his book-shop; Otto Kling, and his 
little girl Masie; Digwell, the undertaker, 
who was quite a jolly fellow during off 
hours; Codman and Porterfield, with their 
respective wives; and sometimes—and 
these were rare and welcome nights in 
Kitty’s life, Father Cruse, of St. Barnabas 
Church around the corner. The -young 
father—he was barely forty—was really 
the trusted shepherd of “The Avenue”— 
a clear-skinned, well-proportioned man, 
whose full body, not fat, but just full 
enough, filled his black cassock so that it 
neither fell in folds nor wrinkled, and whose 
ruddy face was an index of the humane, 
kindly, helpful life he led. He, with the 
above-mentioned individuals and some few 
others, were Kitty’s and John’s intimates, 
and for them she could never do enough. 

With the office itself everybody made 
free, whether they had the right to or not: 
drivers from the livery stable next door, 
where Kitty kept her own two horses; the 
policeman on the beat; the night-watch- 
man from the big store on Twenty-eighth 
Street, just off duty, or just going on; the 
newsman in the early morning, who would 
use her benches on which to re-arrange his 
deliveries—. 11 were welcome as long as they 
behaved themselves. When they didn’t—and 
once or twice such a thing had occurred— 
she would throw wide the door, and, with 
a quick movement of her right thumb, order 
them out, a look in her eye convincing the 
culprits at once that they might better obey. 

Never a day passed but there was a pot 
of coffee simmering away at the back of the 
stove. Indeed, hot coffee was Kitty’s stand- 
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by. Many a night when she was up late 
poring over her delivery book, getting ready 
for the next day’s work, a carriage or cab 
would drive into the livery-stable next door, 
and she would send out John, or one of her 
habitués, to bring in the coachman. 

“ Half froze, he is, waitin’ outside Sherry’s, 
or Delmonico’s, and nobody thinkin’ of 
what he suffers. Go, git him, John dear, 
and I'll stir up the fire. They ought to be 
ashamed of themselves, dancin’ till God 
knows when—and here it is two o’clock, 
and a string of cabs out in the cold. Thank 
ye, John. In with you, my lad, and get 
something to warm ye up,” and then the 
rosy-cheeked, deep-breasted, cheery little 
woman—she was under forty—her eyes the 
brighter for her thought, would begin pull- 
ing down cups and saucers from her dresser, 
making ready not only for the “lad,” but 
for John and herself, the regular habitué— 
and anybody else who happened to be 
around or within call. 

This kitchen and the back sitting-room 
were not all that the expressman and his 
wife possessed in the way of accommoda- 
tions. Upstairs over the office opening di- 
rectly on the street, and the small sitting- 
room connecting with the kitchen, were 
two bedrooms, one occupied by John and 
Kitty, and the other by their boy Bobby, 
while in the extreme rear—over the kitchen, 
in fact—was a single room which was let to 
any respectable man who could pay for it. 
These rooms were reached by a staircase 
ascending from a narrow hall entered by a 
separate street-door adjoining that of the 
office. The door and staircase were con- 
venient for the lodger wishing to stumble 
up to bed without disturbing his hosts—an 
event, however, that seldom happened, 
as Kitty was generally the last person up 
in her house. 

The horses, as has been said, were kept in 
the livery stable next door—the brown 
mare, a recent purchase, and the old white 
horse ‘‘ Jim,” the pride of Kitty’s heart, in 
a special stall. The wagons were either 
backed in the shed in the rear, or left over- 
night close to the curb, with chains on the 
hind-wheels. This was contrary to regula- 
tions, and would have been so considered, 
but for the fact that the captain of the pre- 
cinct often got his coffee in Kitty’s back 
kitchen, as did Tom McGinnis, the big 
policeman, whose beat reached nearly to the 
Tunnel, both men soothing their consciences 
with the argument that Kitty’s job lasted 
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solate and began so early, sometimes a couple 
of hours or so before daylight, that it was 
not worth while to bother about her wagons, 
when everybody else was in bed, or ought 
to be. 

She was smoothing old Jim’s neck, croon- 
ing over him, talking to him in her quaint 
way, telling him what a ruffian he was, and 
how ashamed she was of him for getting the 
hair worn off under his collar, when he 
was old enough to know better, Bobby’s 
““Toodles,” an animated doormat of a dog, 
sniffing at her skirt, when Otto and his 
friend hove in sight. 

“The top of the mornin’ to ye, Mr. Kling, 
and ye never see a better and a finer. And 
what can I do for ye?—for you wouldn’t be 
lavin’ them jimcracks of yours this time 0’ 
day, unless there was somethin’ up.” 

“No, I don’t got nudding you can do for 
me, Kitty. It’s dis gentlemans wants some- 
ting—and so I bring him over.” 

“That’s mighty kind of ye, Otto—wait 
till I get me book. Careful, Mike.” The 
Irishman had just dumped a trunk on the 
sidewalk, ready to be loaded on Jim’s wagon. 
“And now,” continued his mistress, “‘go to 
the office and bring me my order-book— 
where’ll I go for your baggage, sir?” 

“That is a matter I will talk about later.” 
He had taken her all in with a rapid glance 
her rosy, laughing face, her head covered 
by a close-fitting hood, the warm shawl 
crossed over her full bosom and knotted in 
the back, the stout shoes and the grey yarn 
stockings. 

“T don’t care where it is—Hoboken, 
Brooklyn—I’ll get it. Why, we got a trunk 
last week clear from Yonkers!”’ 

“T haven’t a doubt of it, my good 
woman ’’—he was still absorbed in the con- 
templation of her perfect health, and the 
air of breezy competency which seemed to 
flow out from her, making even the morn- 
ing air seem more exhilarating—‘‘but you 
may not want to go for my two trunks.” 

“Why not?” She was serious now, her 
brows knitting, trying to solve his meaning. 

Kling shuffled up alongside. “It’s de 
room he vants, Kitty. I been tellin’ him 
about it. Bobby says dot odder man 
skipped, an’ you don’t got nobody now.” 

“Skipped! I threw him out, me and 
John, for swearin’ every time he stubbed 
his toe on the stairs,’ and up went her 
strong arms in illustration. ‘And it isn’t 
your trunks, but me room. Who might ye 
be wantin’ it for?’’ She had begun to study 


him now. Up to this moment he had 
been to her merely the mouthpiece of an 
order, to be exchanged later for a card, or 
slip of paper, or a brass check. Now he 
became a personality. She swept him from 
head to foot with one of her “‘sizing-up”’ 
examinations, noticing the refinement and 
thoughtfulness of his clean-shaven face, the 
white teeth, and the careful trimming of 
his hair, and the way it grew down on his 
temples, forming a small, quarter whisker. 

She noted, too, how the muscles of his 
face had been tightened as if some effort 
at self-control had set them into a mask, 
the real man lying behind lis kindly eyes. 
The inspection over—and it had occupied 
some seconds of time—she renewed the 
inquiry in a more searching tone as if she 
had not heard him aright at first, “‘ And who 
did ye say wanted me room?” 

“T wanted it.” 

“Yes, but who for?” 

“For myself.” 

“What! To live in?” 

“T hope so—I certainly do not want it to 
die in.”’ A dry smile trembled for an instant 
on his lips, momentarily lightening an ex- 
pression of extreme reserve. 

“You won’t do any dyin’ if I can help it— 
but ye don’t know what kind a room it is. 
It’s not mor’n twice as big as that wagon. 
And ye want it for yourself? Well, ye don’t 
look it!”’ 

“T am sorry.” 

“ And it’s only five dollars a week, and all 
ye want to eat—all we can give ye.”’ 

“T am glad it is not more. I may not be 
able to pay that for very long, but I will pay 
the first week in advance, and I will pay the 
next one in the same way and leave when 
my money is gone. Can I see the room?” 

Again she studied him. This time it was 
the gray waistcoat, the heavy, well-made, 
English shoes, and the blackthorn stick, 
which he carried balanced in the hollow 
of his arm. If he had been in overalls she 
would not have hesitated an instant, but she 
saw that this man was not of her class, nor 
of any other class about her. “I don’t 
know whether ye can or not,”’ came the 
frank reply. ‘I’m thinkin’ about it. You 
don’t look as if ye were flat broke. If 
you're goin’ to take me room, I don’t want 
to be watchin’ ye and I won’t! Once we 
know ye’re clean and decent, ye can have 
the run of the place and welcome to it. We 
had one dead-beat here last month, and 
that’s enough. Out with it! How is it that 
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a’’—she hesitated an instant—* yes, a gen- 
tleman like you wants to live over an ex- 
press office, and eat what we can give ye?”’ 

He made a slight movement with his right 
hand in acknowledgment of the class dis- 
tinction, and answered in a calm, straight- 
forward way: ‘You have put it quite cor- 
rectly. I am, as you are pleased to state 
it, flat broke—quite flat.” 

“Well, then, how will ye pay me?” Her 
voice implied no suspicion—only a certain 
curiosity, tinged by a growing interest in the 
man. 

“T have just borrowec twenty-five dol- 
lars from Mr. Kling on something which, 
for the present, I can do without.” 

‘“‘Pawned it?” 

“No, not exactly. Mr. 
plain.” 

“It vas dot dressin’-case, Kitty, vat I 
showed you last night—de vun vid dem 
bottles vid de silver tops—and dey are real 
I found dot out after you vent avay.” 

Kitty’s glance softened, and her voice fell 
to a sympathetic tone. “Oh, that was 


Kling will ex- 
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yours, was it? I might have known I was 
right about ye when I first see ye. Ye area 
gentleman, unless ye are a thief, and I don’t 
belave that—nor nobody can make me 
belave it.” 

Once more the hand went up, and an 
appreciative glance flashed from his eyes 
and as quickly died out. 

“That is very good of you, Mrs. Cleary. 
No, I am not a thief. And now about the 
room. Can I see it? But before you an- 
swer, let me tell you that at present I have 
only these twenty-five dollars on which I 
can now lay my hands. Some of this I owe 
to my landlady. The balance I am quite 
willing to turn over to you, and when it is 
all gone I will move somewhere else.”’ He 
drew a silver watch from his pocket. “‘ You 
must decide at once; it is getting late and 
I must be moving on.” 

Kitty squared herself, her hands on her 
hips—a favorite gesture when her mind 
was fully made up—looked straight at the 
speaker as if to reply, then suddenly catch- 
ing sight of a strapping-looking fellow in blue 
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overalls, a trunk on one shoulder, a carpet- 
bag in his hand, called out: “John, dear, 
come here! I want ye. Here, Mike! You 
and Bobby get that steamer baggage out 
on the sidewalk, and don’t be slack about 
it for it goes to Hoboken, and there may 
be a block in the river, and the ferryboats 
behind time. Wait, I'll lend ve a hand.” 

You'll lend nothing, Kitty Cleary! Get 
out of my way,” came her husband’s hearty 
answer. “Ye hurt yer back last week. 
There’s men enough round here to—stop it, 
i tell ye!” and he loosened her fingers from 
the lifting-strap. 

‘I can hist the two of 
along wid ye!”’ 

‘No, Kitty darlin’—let go of it,” and 
with a twist of his hand and lurch of his 
shoulder, John shot the trunk over the edge 
of the wagon, tossed the bag after it, and 
joined the group, Otto’s acquaintance 
watching the husband and wife, his grave 
face lighting up in approval at the perfect 
comradeship between the two. 

‘‘And now the trunk’s in, what’s it you 
want, Kitty?’ asked John, patting her 
shoulder, as if in compensation for having 
had his way. 

‘John, dear, here’s a gentleman who— 
what’s your name? ye haven’t told me, or 
if ye did I’ve forgot it. 

= elix O’ Di Ly. 
‘Then you're Irish?” 


John! Go 


‘I am afraid I am—at least, my ances- 
tors were.”’ 
“Afraid! Ye ought to be glad. I’m 


Irish, and so is my John here, and Bobby, 
and Father Cruse, and Tom McGinniss, 
the policeman, and the captain up at the 
station house—we’re all Irish, except Otto 
who is as Dutch as sauerkraut! But where 
was I? Oh, yes! Now, John dear, this 
gentleman is on his uppers, he says, and 
wants to hire our room, and eat what we 
can give him.” 
The expressman, who stood six feet in 
his stockings, looked first at his wife, then 
at Kling, and then at the applicant, and 
broke out into a loud laugh. “It’s a joke, 


Kitty. Don’t let ’em fool ye. Go on, 
Otto; try it somewhere else! It’s my busy 
day. Here, Mike!” 


‘You drop Mike and listen, John! It’s 
no joke—not for Mr. O’Day. You take 
him upstairs and show him w hat we got, and 
down into the kitchen and the sitting-room 
and out into the backyard. Come now, 
hurry! Go ‘long with him, Mr. O’Day, and 


on 


come back to me when ye are through, and 
tell me what you think of it all. And John, 
take Toodles with you and lock him up. 
First thing I know I’ Il be tramplin’ on him— 
get out, you vi armit! 

John grabbed the wad of matted hair 
half-way between his floppy tail and per- 


petually moist nose, controlled his own 
features into a semblance of seriousness, 
and turned to O’Day. “This way, sir—I 


thought it was one of Otto’s jokes. The 
room is only big as half a box car, but it’s 
got runnin’ water in the hall, and Kitty 
keeps it mighty clean. As to the grub, it 
ain’t what you are accustomed to, maybe, 
but it’s what we have ourselves, and neither 
of us is starvin’, as ye can see,” and he 
thumped his chest. “No, not the big door, 
sir; the little one. And there’s a key, too, 
for ye, when ye’re and ye will be 
out late, or I miss my guess,” and out rolled 
another laugh. 

Kitty looked after the two until they 
disappeared through the smaller door; 
then turned, and faced Kling. “I know 
just what’s happened, Otto—a baby a 
month old could see it all. That man is up 
against it for the first time. He’d rather 
die than beg, and he’ll keep on sellin’ his 
traps until there’s nothin’ left but the 
clothes he stands in. He may be a duke, for 
all ye know, or may be only a plain Irish 
gintleman come to grief. Them bottles ye 
showed me last night had arms engraved 
on ’em, and his initials. I noticed partic’- 
lar, for I’ve seen them things before. My 
father, when he was young, was second 
groom fer a lord and used to tell me about 
the silver in the house and the arms on the 
sides of the carriages. What he’s left home 
for, the dear God only knows; but it will 
come out, and when it does it won't be 
what anybody thinks. And he’s got a fine 
way wid him, and a clear look out of his 
eye, and I'll bet ye he’s tellin’ the truth and 
all of it. Here they come now, and I’m glad 
they’ve got rid of that rag bi iby of Bobby’s.” 
She turned to her husband. “And John, 
dear, don’t forget that baby-carriage—Oh 
yes, I see, you've got it in the wagon—go on 
wid ye then!—Well, Mr. O’Day, how is it? 
Purty small and cramped, ain’t it? And 
there’s a chair missin’ that I took down- 
stairs, which I'll put back. And there’s a 
cotton cover belongs to the table. Won't 
suit, will it?” and a shade of disappoint- 
ment crossed her face. 

“The room is exactly 
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Mrs. Cleary. I can see the work of your 
deft hands in every corner. I have been 
living in one much larger but this is more 
like a home. And do I get my breakfast and 
dinner and the room for the pound—I 
mean for the five dollars?” 

“You do, and welcome, and somethin’ 
in the middle of the day, if ye happen to be 
around and hungry.” 

“And can I move in today?” 

“Ye can.” 

“Then I will go down and pay what I 
owe and see about getting my boxes. And 
now, here is your money,” and he held out 
two five-dollar bills. 

Kitty stretched her two hands far behind 
her back, her brown holland over-apron 
curving inwards with the movement. “I 
won't touch it; ye can have the room and 
ye can keep your money. When I want it 
Ill ask fer it. Now tell me where I can 
get your trunks? Mike will go fer ’em and 
bring ’em back.” 

A new, strange look shone out from the 
keen, searching eyes of O’Day. His interest 
in the woman had deepened. “And you 
have no misgivings and are sure you will 
get your rent?” 

“Just as sure as I am that me name is 
Kitty Cleary, and that is not altogether 
because you’re an Irishman but because ye 
are a gentleman.” 

O’Day made her a ceremonious bow the 
lines of his face softening, his eyes sparkling 
with sudden humor. ‘‘ Thank you, madam; 
I am glad I have made so good an im- 
pression.” He stepped forward, called to 
the man who was still handling the lug- 
gage, and in the tone of a man ordering his 
groom, said: “Here, Mi say 
his name was Mike?—Go, if you please, 
Mike, to No. 241, just below Union Square— 
I will write it on a card—any time today 
after six o’clock. I will meet you there and 
help you with the trunks—there are two of 
them.” hen he turned to Otto, still 
standing by, a silent and absorbed spectator. 

“T have also to thank you, Mr. Kling. 
It was very kind of you, and I am sure I 
shall be very happy here. After I am set- 
tled I shall come over and see whether I 
can be of some service to you in going 
through your stock. There may be some 
other things that are valuable which you 
have mislaid. And then, again, I should 
like to see something more of your little 
daughter—she is very lovable, and so is 
her dog.” 
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“Vell, vy don’t you come now? Masie 
don’t go to school today, and I keep her in 
de shop. I been tinkin’ since you and 
Kitty been talkin’—Kitty don’t make no 
mistakes: vot Kitty says goes. Look here, 
Kitty, vun minute come close vunce—I 
vant to speak to you.’ 

O’Day, who had been about to give a 
reason why he could not “come now,” and 
who had halted in his reply in order to hunt 
his pockets for a card on which to write his 
address, hearing Kling’s last words with- 
drew to the office in search of both paper 
and pencil. 

“Now, see here, Kitty! 
vunderful man—de most vunderful man I 
have seen since I been in 445. You know 
dem cups and saucers vat I bought off dot 
olt vomans who came up from Baltimore? 
Do you know dot two of ’em is vorth more 
as ten dollars? He find dot out joost as 
soon as he pick ’em up, and he find out 
about my chairs, and vich vas fakes and 
vich vas goot. Vot you tink of my givin’ 
him a job’ takin’ my old cups and my soup 
tureens and stuff and go sell ’em some- 
veres? I don’t got nobody since dot tam 
fool of a Svede go avay. Vat you tink?” 

“He can have my room—that’s what I 
think! You heard what I said to him! 
That’s all the answer you'll get out of me, 
Otto Kling.” 

‘An’ you don’t tink dot he’d git avay vid 
de stuff und ve haf to hunt up or down 
Second Avenue in the pawn-shops to git ’°em 
back?” 

“No; T.dont!” 

“Den, by golly, I take him on, und I gif 
him every veek vat he pay you in board.” 





Dot mans is a 


Kitty broke into one of her derisive 
laughs. ‘You will! Ain’t that good of ye! 


Ye’ll give him enough to starve on, that’s 
what it is. Ye ought to be ashamed of 
yourself, Otto Kling!” 

“Vell, but I don’t know vat he is vurth 
yet.” 

‘Well, then tell him so, but don’t cheat 
him out of everything but his bare board; 
and that’s what ye’d be doin’. Ye know 
he’s pawnin’ his stuff; ye know ye got five 
times the worth of your money in the dress- 
ing-case he give up to ye! See here, Otto! 
Before ye offer him that five dollars a week 
ye better get on the other side of big John 
there where ye’ll be safe, and holler it at 
him over them trunks, or ye’ll find yourself 
flat on your back.” 

“All right, Kitty, 


all right! Don’t git 
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mad. I didn’t mean nudding. I do just 
vat you say. I gif him more.—Oh! Here 
you are! Mr. O’Day, vud you let me speak 
to you vun minute? Suppose dot I ask you 
to come into my shop as a clerk, like, and 
pay you vat I can—of course, you are new 
und it vill take some time, but I can pay 
sometings—vud you come?” 

O’Day gave an involuntary 
from under his heavy brows there shot a 
keen questioning glance. ‘“‘What would 
you want me to do?” he asked evenly. 

‘** Vell—vait on de customers, and look over 
de stock, and buy tings ven dey come in.” 

‘You certainly cannot be serious, Mr. 
Kling. You know nothing about me? I 
am an entire stranger and must continue 
to be. With the exception of my landlady, 
who, if she knows my name, forgets it every 
time she comes up for her rent, there is not a 
human being in New York to whom I could 
apply for a reference. Are you accustomed 
to pick up strangers out of the street and 
take them into your shops—and your 
homes?” he added, smiling at Kitty, who 
had been following the conversation closely. 

‘But you is a different kind of a mans.” 

‘Thank you.”” This in recognition of 
the dealer’s appreciation. 

‘Ye’d better think it over, sir,” said 
Kitty, laying a strong, persuasive hand on 
his wrist. “It’s nearby, and ye can have 
your meals early or late as ye plaze, and the 
work ain’t hard. My Mike does the liftin’ 
and two big fat Dutchies helps.” 

‘But I know nothing about the business, 
Mrs. Cleary—nothing about any business, 
for that matter. I should only be a disap- 
pointment to Mr. Kling. I would rather 
keep his friendship and look elsewhere.” 

She relaxed her hold of his wrist. ‘Then 
ye have been lookin’ for work?” she asked. 
The inquiry came quick and crisp, her 
glance boring into his eyes. 

‘IT have not so far, but I shall have to 
very soon.” 

Kitty threw back her head and faced the 





start and 


two men. “Ve'll look no further, Mr. 
O’Day. You go over to Otto’s and go to 
work; and it will be tonight-after you gets 


your things stowed away. And ye'll pay 
him ten dollars a week, Otto, for the first 
month, and more the second, if he earns it, 
which he will. Now are ye all satisfied, or 
shall I say it over?” 

O’ Day raised his hand and began patting 
the air to command silence, his reserve 
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broken through at last by the friendly 
interest shown by the strangers about him. 
“One moment, please, Mrs. Cleary. If I 
may interrupt,” he said, with a light laugh, 

‘and what will be the hours of my service?” 
Then turning to Otto, “perhaps you, Mr. 
Kling, can best tell me.” 

“Vot you mean?” 

‘“ How early must I come in the morning, 
and until how late must I stay at night?” 


The dealer hesitated, then answered 
slowly: “In de morning at eight o’clock, 
and ’’—but seeing a cloud cross O’Day’s face, 


added: ‘or maybe haf-past eight vill do.” 
“And at night?”’ 
“Vell—you can’t tell. 
more late as udder times—about 
o'clock ven I have packing to do.” 
O'Day shook his head. 
“Vell, den, say eight o’clock.” 
Again O’Day shook his head, slowly and 
insurmountable 


Sometimes it is 
nine 


thoughtfully, as if some 

object had suddenly arisen before him. 
Then he said firmly: ‘I am afraid I must 
decline your kind offer, Mr. Kling. The 


latest I could stay on any evening is seven 
o’clock—some days I might have to leave at 
six—certainly no later than half-past. I sup- 
pose you have dinner at seven, Mrs. Cleary?” 

Kitty nodded. She was too interested 
in this new phase of the situation to speak. 


‘Yes, seven would have to be the hour, 
Mr. Kling,” said O’Day. 
“Vell, make it seven o’clock den.” 


“And if,” he continued, in a still more 
serious voice, ‘I should on certain days 


absent myself entirely, would that mat- 
ter?” 
Otto was being slowly driven into a 


corner, but he determined not to flinch with 
Kitty standing by. ‘No, I tink I git along 
vid my little Beesving.” 

O'Day studied the pavement for an in- 
stant, then looked into space, as if seeking 
to clear his mind of every conflicting thought 
and in an even, well-considered manner, 
said: ‘Very well. Then I'll be with you 
in the morning at nine o’clock. Now good 


day, Mrs. Cleary. I know we will get on 
very well together, and you, too, Mr. 
Kling. Thank you for your confidence,” 


and he held out his hand, which the dealer 
grasped with some embarrassment. Then 
turning to the Irishman: ‘Don’t forget, 
Mike, that the street-door is open. and 
that I’m up two flights. You will find the 
address on this card,”’ and he was gone. 


The next instalment of Felix O’Day will appear in the October issue 
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HE teacher 
expressed her 
refusal as 
gently as she could. 
“Tamvery sorry,” 
she said, after com- 
pleting the examinez- 
tion of a four-and-a- 
half-year-old child 
whose training I had 
directed—an exam- 
ination which she 
had made out of 
politeness, but ob- 
viously with a pre- 
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Making the most of childhood—that is the ker- 
nel of the series of articles of which this is the 
first. How to develop to their best and highest 
the powers which our children possess is the prob- 
lem which confronts us as parents, and unless 
we frankly recognize it we shall miss a wonderful 
opportunity—one that will not return after 
childhood is passed. Mrs. Scott was for ten 
years professionally—and successfully—engaged 
in the study and development of children in 
groups. Today she is a ‘“‘child diagnostician’’— 
so her business card reads—the first and only 
practitioner of this new profession, which has 
developed logically out of her previous work. 
Readers of these articles are invited to write to 
Good Housekeeping concerning their problems 
with their children. Such problems as are of 
general importance will be discussed in the 
magazine; others will be answered personally 


fore her first school 
year was over she one 
day leaned against 
the shoulder of her 
father, who was ex- 
amining a type- 
written document, 
and inquired, ‘““What 
are you reading, 
father?” and then, 
without waiting for 
a reply, proceeded in 
a matter-of-fact way 
to read the document 
aloud, not stumbling 





determined decision. 

‘“*She’s a very bright little girl, but she’s far 
too young for one of our regular classes. 
Why not apply for a place for he” in the 
kindergarten?” 

But I persisted, for I knew the little girl 
was advanced far beyond kindergarten 
work. “Suppose,” I suggested at last, 
“that you take her on trial. If she fails to 
keep up with the class, then I’ll withdraw 
her without a word the very 
moment you send me notice.” [~~ 


By my persistence I got this | Yr - 

proposal referred to the prin- Nears 3 
. . ps 
cipal. Fortunately, she was | aC 
- | 2) 


liberal in her educational the- 
ories and was willing to exper- 
iment, and in the end the child 
was admitted on probation 
among children who were, most 
of them, two or three years older 
than herself. 

What I had known would 
happen did happen. After a 
brief period she was doing the 
class-work easily and with pleas- 
ure. As for reading, in which 
I had thought it advisable to 
hold her back, she seemed sud- 
denly to “burst” into it. Be- 
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over the long words, 
though of course she did not know their 
meaning. 

After a year of easy, joyous work she was 
promoted. 

“That child has upset my theories of 
education!” exclaimed her teacher—the one 
who had originally examined and refused 
her, and one of the most advanced, intel- 
ligent and sympathetic teachers it has been 

my good fortune to meet. But, 

} unfortunately, the open-mind- 
| edness of the school authorities 
jé=~~_| wasnot shared by my neighbors. 
i." “XS Said one mother solicitously: 
N » “Don’t you think you are for- 
tS cing that child too much? She 


S 


“4 


oA is just a baby.” And another 
f/ | mother contended, “Oh, well, 
/ | she is an exception—unusual 


both in mind and body.” 

Now, as a matter of fact, 
this child, in natural endow- 
ments, is not an exception. 
Nor is she being forced. What 
she has done, any child of good 
average intelligence can do—if 
given the proper training. 

The proper training! Exactly 
here is the trouble. We have 








not given this to our children—no 
than it was given us by our parents. 


education and training of our children—ex- 
cept ina few matters, such as obedience and 
manners—are to be begun at nine A. M., 
sharp, on the ringing of a school-bell some 
September morning about the time they are 
five or six years old. We have overlooked 
have not 
looked for 
the qualities 
and opportu- 
nities for de- 
velopment 
inherent in 
children in 
that period 
between birth 
and the first 
school-day. 

It has not 
been our fault 
that we have 
allowed these 
qualities and 
opportunities 
to go to waste. 
It has been 
due to our 
ignorance, ig- 
norance which 





we inherited 
and out ol 
which the 
world ad- tS — 
vances Ww i t h Between birth and first school-days lies the new discovery 
pit iful sk w- square with society s best conventions 
U t easier course—and left to gr »pe it 
ness. p O 


the eighteenth century childhood was gen- 
erally looked upon, by adults, as an un- 
fortunate but inescapable period that had 
somehow to be endured. In our own 
parents’ day knowledge of the child and 
its faculties and of how they should be 
handled was popularly non-existent; child- 
training, as a thoughtful and practical pro- 
gram, was as much in the womb of the fu- 
ture as was the aeroplane. 

Even in our own time, though parents 
are usually affectionate enough and joy- 
ously furnish the infant with an abundance 
of elaborate clothes and the child with a 
prodigality of toys, most of them ignore the 
souls and minds of their children without 
being conscious that they are doing so. For 
it is just today that we have really begun to 
discover that the period lying between birth 
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more 
We 


have accepted the inherited theory that the 
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and six or seven years of age is the most val- 
uable area in all the territory of a human life. 
Here is a new human continent—hitherto 
neglected, still uncharted, but recognized 
at last as an El Dorado of future happiness. 

During this ordinarily uncultivated, or 
little cultivated, period of the child’s life, the 
human _ faculties—curiosity, imagination, 
originality, initiative, will-power, desire for 
self- depend- 
ence, desire 
for physical 
and mental 
activity — he- 
gin to bud and 
have their first 
growth. When 
we ignore, or 
suppress, or 
improperly 
handle these 
qualities, the 
result is un- 
der - develop- 
ment, or a 
stunting, 
twisting, crip- 
pling of the 
child, with re- 
sult that our 
children fal] 
far short of 
what they 
might be, and 
should be, and 
grow up to be 
less happy, 
less effective 
and 
ful nven and women than they have a right 
to-be. I claim, with full appreciation of 
what I am saying, that every normal child 
of six would be happier and healthier, and 
be at least one-third farther advanced 
in his physical and intellectual develop- 
ment, and be started toward a far better 
maturity, if only these qualities ordinarily 
wasted were properly used. 

To return to the specific case of the child 
mentioned in the beginning. ‘‘ How did you 
develop her beyond the average child of her 
age, without ‘forcing’ her?” many of you 
may ask. The full answer to that question 
would be a book dealing with my experi- 
ence in training children. But I may 
briefly answer here that I began by first 
recognizing the value of the budding facul- 
ties to which I have previously referred. 








In that period the 
child may be started on a life that, barring accidents, will be rich in feeling and will 
; Or it may be comparatively ignored the 
way along with other under-developed millions 


less use- 
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As the second half of my answer, I may 
say that for the development of these facul- 
ties I did not seek expensive and elaborate 
materials, but made use of the ordinary 
activities of her life, and of every child’s life 
—her bathing, dressing, eating, playing, 
going to bed. These routine acts are ordi- 
narily never even thought of as having any 
value in training a child, yet they are richer 
in possibilities than the most costly and 
complex method or outfit of materials that 
can be thrust into the child’s life from the 
outside. For these activities are already in 
the child’s life; they concern him more than 
anything else, they are always touching 
him, always influencing him; in brief, they 
are his life. 

What I did with Mary in the matter of 
dressing, and how I turned this to educa- 
tional value, will be suggestive of what I 
did with other of her routine activities. 

The normal child, from the moment he 
realizes that he has hands and feet, has the 
keenest desire to make use of them. He 
rushes here and there, grasping 
and pulling at things. Now 
these are not symptoms of any- 
thing which calls for 
suppression or diversion 


or pacification; they are FF 

indications of the de- uf" _ 
mand of growing ener-  / & See 
gies for exercise, for / — “ SS \ | 


work. And so, when 
Mary began to do these 
things, knowing that 
she was begging in sign 
language, as it were, for 
an opportunity to make 
use of her powers, I 
gave them a legitimate 
outlet for activity; and 
one of the first mediums 
I used was that bug- 
bear of somany mothers 
and children, dressing. 
I made dressing a game, and I found that 
Mary could get as much pleasure out of it 
as children do from exploring the inner mys- 
teries of father’s watch, or dipping their 
fingers in the ink-well and making gleeful 
hieroglyphics on the wall. 

In the first place, I reduced Mary’s 
clothes to the fewest possible. There is no 
reason why the ordinary clothing of all chil- 
dren, until at least the age of six, should 
consist of anything more than stockings, 
shoes, garters, rompers, and such under- 
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wear as the season requires. In dressing 
Mary—this particular training I began be- 
fore she was two—I put her on a bed or 
couch, with her things within her reach and 
in the order in which she was to put them 
on. I would take up the little shirt, hold 
the right sleeve ready and say, “ This is for 
Mary’s right arm,” and likewise with the 
left sleeve. Then I would hold up the 
little drawers in the same way, saying, 
“Right leg,’ “left leg”; the same with 
the rompers; and with the shoes, “right 
foot,” “left foot.” 

Naturally Mary at first did not know 
even the names of the parts of her body, or 
the right foot from the left, but by holding 
up the right sleeve near the right arm, and 
by looking suggestively at the sleeve and 
then at the arm, in a very little while she 
began to understand the relation and what 
action should follow. In playing this game 
of dressing I put as much game spirit into 
it as if I were playing a game of tag or hide- 
and-seek. I used a playful tone of voice, I 
varied the pauses. I would say, 
“ Right—foot,”’ ‘left foot.”’ I varied 
the order of the commands—per- 
haps first left and then right, and 
vice versa. 

After a few game-lessons of that 
kind I found that Mary was able to 
do most of this promptly, so I said: 
“Mary, now we are going to play a 
surprise game. I will close my 
eyes, and you put on the rompers 
all by yourself. I will say, ‘right 
leg,’ ‘left leg,’ ‘right 
arm,’ ‘left arm,’ and 
when you have it on 


That disobedience entails 
punishment should be an 
early lesson. A dish 


broken by a three-year- 


old may. if rightly used. you say, ‘Ready!’”’ 
RIT AEE - Pats = ae 
get fits fren bei This game of dressing 
the episode should not cg stimulated her in- 
end merely with tears ; 
terest that it 


became one of 
the pleasur- 
able events 

of the day, 
and before 
very long she de- 
manded that she be allowed to dress herself. 
After Mary learned how to put on her 
clothes the buttoning of them came next. 
“Here comes Mr. Button through the but- 
tonhole,” I would say playfully and show 
her how to help Mr. Button make the jour- 
ney. I would put the button sideways into 
the buttonhole with one hand and pull it 
through with the other. ‘How do you do, 



















































Mr. Button!” I would exclaim. Mary was 
much amused and asked me to do it again 
and again, and then asked to do it herself. 
Of course in all these games of dressing 
and buttoning I used my best judgment. I 
did not allow the task to become too long 
or too tiresome. While Mary was putting 
on one part of her clothes I would 
help her with another part; while 
he was buttoning a few buttons in 
the front I would quietly button 
some in the back. When she ac- 
quired more skill in buttoning and 
unbuttoning she became so fas- 
cinated with it that she would but- 
ton and unbutton the twelve but- 
tons on her two shoes twice before 
she was ready to leave them alone, 
and it was her chief joy and special 
privilege to button ‘mother’s 
and “father’s coat,” and 
other things within reach that had 
buttons and buttonholes. After 


shoes” 
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torture upon herself. She learned the use 
of her tooth-brush, nail-file, and comb and 
brush. Such toilet articles are a danger 
only when the child is not, from the begin- 
ning, taught their proper uses. 

Similarly, I made Mary’s eating a means 
for her training. As a fundamental prin- 
ciple, I tried to have her food as 
simple as possible—cooked cereals, 
fruit, eggs, bread and butter, milk, 
simple meats, and vegetables. | 
was careful to have variety in the 
food, and I was most careful to 
have it served as neatly and as at- 
tractively as possible. It is far 
more important to have the little 
child’s meal regularly and attrac- 
tively served than the adult’s, be- 
cause here is a splendid natural 
opportunity for the child to acquire 
taste, orderliness, and regularity. 
Mary had her own table and chair, 
where she sat comfortably and 


this the fastening of snaps, the \ ——- where things could be within her 
hooking of hooks and eyes, and the reach; she had her own simple, at- 
lacing of shoes, followed with as tractive dishes, strong, not too 
much interest and as much pleas- heavy, and decorated with flowers 
ure. And at an unusually early i ey or fruits; and she had, as all chil- 
age Mary was able to dress herself ws ae dren should have, her own knife, 
completely, except for those always fork, and spoon. 

exasperating buttons in the small 3 As far as possible she was allowed 
of the back. The crisis ina lesson to set her own table, carrying in 


This game of dressing, this util- 
izing of opportunities commonly 
wasted, not only prevents all the ir- 
ritation that usually comes through 
dressing both to the child and to the 
mother, but it brings real joy to the child, 
and to the mother hours for leisure or other 
duties. While the child is dressing herself 
the mother has an opportunity to make 
beds, tidy up the rooms, or attend to other 
household matters. And, more important, 
in Mary’s case, it taught her the names of 
parts of her body, the names of the various 
articles of clothing she used; it gave her an 
opportunity to gain control of her body, it 
taught her to use her hands and fingers, it 
gave her the first lessons in coordination, 
and it helped to cultivate in her the habit 
of depending upon herself. 

I may here remark that I find absolutely 
no danger in introducing at a very early age 
the necessary accessories to dressing, pro- 
vided they are used properly. Mary had a 
great deal more ;4easure in using her button- 
hook to button Ker shoes than she would 
have had in using it as an instrument of 


strive 


Things little hands are 
expected to do should 
not be made impos- 
sible Later we may 
with diffi- 


culties, but not now 





from the kitchen to her table in the 
dining-room her own pitcher of 
milk, her bread-and-butter plate, 
her glass of water, with rarely an 
accident. When she would insist 
on doing the more difficult errands herself 
[ would say, “ Mary, this is too hot or too 
heavy for you to carry,” and if she still 
persisted in doing the thing herself I would 
warn her of the consequences, give her her 
wish, and if the inevitable happened and a 
favorite plate or bowl was broken, Mary 
learned her lesson better than from any 
number of “don'ts.” 

From the time she began to sit at the 
table she was taught to sit properly and to 
use her knife, fork and spoon correctly; she 
learned to pass things and ask for things 
courteously, and as she was encouraged to 
use her very best manners at her own table 
there was no need ever to teach her com- 
pany manners. If there was any conversa- 
tion. while eating it usually centered on the 
objects which at that moment most inter- 
ested her—where the milk, the butter, the 
eggs, the potatoes, came from, or how bread 











is made; she learned the taste, color, odor, 
and temperatures of our food; and all this 
casually acquired information opened great 
worlds of interest to Mary. 

Just as I did with dressing and eating, so I 
did with all the other routine acts of Mary’s 
early childhood; and particularly with play. 
Fifteen years’ experience with thousands 
of children, trying to train and educate 
them through their games and their play 
instinct, has convinced me that the aver- 


age mother—average in education and 
affection—does not realize a hundredth 


part of the rich possibilities of this single 
phase of a child’s life. These things may 
seem trivial, but they are not; yet even if 
they were, it is often out of the little things 
that the great things are made. From 
all these ordinarily wasted every-day acts 
which make up a young child’s life, I ex- 
tracted their pleasure-giving and 
educational values; I recognized 
and made use of the natural in- 
stincts of the child as.they un- 
folded; with the result that the 
child developed observation, a 
sense of order, self-dependence, 
initiative, and the perseverance f 
to carry through any work un- Lie 
dertaken; emotional strength Me} 
and its control, and a control 
of her body and all its members © 
which enabled her to use natur- 
ally and with ease pencil and 
pen, drawing - crayons, paint- 
brushes, scissors, needles, ham- 
mers, saws, and planes, when 
the time came to put these 
implements into her hands. She 
had been taught by every-day 
life; and from life she had 
learned so much that she was not only ready 
for schoolroom education much earlier than 
the average child, but she was eager forit, and 
it presented to her no unusual difficulties. 
To drive the point home by repeating it 
once more, this is just making intelligent 
and happy use of wasted faculties and 
wasted opportunities. That is all. 
“Yes, it is all very well to train your child 
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Curiosity, imagination, initia- 
tive—these and other faculties a 
must be recognized and 
utilized as they begin to bud 


from his earliest years when he is well and 


strong,’ many a mother has said to me. 
“But to me the most important thing is my 
child’s health.” 

My answer to such mothers is that it is 
this very training, this establishing of regu- 
lar physical habits, this giving a child’s 
faculties full and developing activity that 
lays the very foundation of the child’s good 
health, as well as the foundation of his char- 
acter and mind. Half of the child’s diseases, 
and all the irritation and anxiety that go 
with them, would disappear if only we 
could recognize the influence this early 
training has upon his development. From 
the first day of the child’s existence (pro- 
vided, of course, the child is normal, and 
science has proved that with proper care 
all children should be born normal) he 
should be properly started in the matter of 
his food, sleep, rest, and all 
physical habits. 

To do this requires no more 
time and energy than are con- 
tinually being spent on the in- 
fant today; but it does require 


a thought and persistence and 
self-control on the part of the 
A, mother or the adult who is in 
* immediate contact with the 


child. It is the neglect of these 
first laws in the care of the child 
— that is responsible for the in- 
numerable young mothers whom 
giving birth to a child has made 
prematurely old, nervously 
wrecked, and mentally stag- 
nant, instead of being to them 
supreme experience which 
should have developed and en- 
nobled them in every sense, 
making them more sympathetic, happier, 
richer in nature, more efficient. 

I should be less than honest, and I should 
fall far short of realizing the full importance 
of the problem that confronts parents, if 
I did not state that to make the most of 
childhood we must have normal living con- 
ditions, we must be relieved of the pressure 
of that terrific monster, Poverty, which 








hampers and stunts and maims so many of 
us. However vital and important as this 
hard ‘matter of dollars and cents is I can 
only touch upon it here incidentally. What 
more immediately concerns us is that there 
is a large percentage of parents who need no 
instantaneous revolution of their material 
conditions as a preliminary to making more 
of their children’s faculties; and many of 
us who are less fortunately placed can do 
better with and for our children if we can 
only bring ourselves to see and make use of 
the vast wealth that lies undeveloped in 
these early years. 

But fair warning should be given to all. 
There is no easy method of cultivating this 
newly discovered continent of early child- 
hood, no easy method of developing the 
child to his full potential stature of matur- 
ity. There are no magic cures, no short 
cuts, no royal roads. We must be 
prepared and willing to give time, 
patience, persistence, labor; or we 
must be in a position to see that 
these are wisely given by others. 

We must recognize that in train- 
ing our child it is not just one 
set of muscles, or one set of traits, 
that we are striving to develop 
toward perfection; but that we 
are seeking to train everything on 


that makes up the human being in 
—each faculty to work, first, ~~“ 
properly by itself, and then to 4 


coordinate with all other elements 
in harmonious activity. We must 


realize that, except where we ~ 

1 ] inf: > ‘ its It was the old fashion to 
begin with infants, old habits pon a pn 
and standards must often be unfortunate period. Now 

I 4 . a . sa we know it comes near to 

uprooted before new ones Can being the golden age of life 
be established, and that this 
takes time; we must realize that the 


establishing of these new habits, as a nat- 
ural part of the child’s being, may require 
long and patient repetition. And we must 
be prepared for little, or very slow, response, 
for discouragements, and for set-backs. 

Itis hard. But great results do not come 
without great effort, and the effort of to- 





The next article, How To Know Your Child, will appear in the October issue 


day becomes worth while a thousand times 
over if we keep before our eyes the glorious 
goal, the radiant vision of a vastly richer 
childhood, a vastly richer, happier, more 
competent maturity! 

In any thorough effort to make of your 
child the maximum of what it is in him to 
be, the most important preliminary of all 
is how to know your child—how to know his 
temperament, his gifts, his weaknesses, his 
personality, all the qualities that make him 
different from other children. 

Is your child obstinate? Capricious? 
Wilful? Mischievous? Of a violent tem- 
per? Spiritless? Shy? Unquestioningly 
obedient? Imaginative? Imitative? In- 
dependent? Generous? Affectionate? Do 
you know what are the qualities behind these 
manifestations? and do you know how 
they can be most wisely treated? Not for 
a moment must we forget that a 
trait which on the surface seems 
to us obnoxious may perhaps, at 
its source, be one of the finest of 
human instincts, which, somehow, 
has become pitiably distorted— 
and which is still capable of re- 
storation to beauty and use. We 
must put out of our minds, for- 
ever, the helpless, hopeless state- 
ment which we so often hear, 
that children are born good or 
bad. The best of modern crim- 
inologists tell us that even the 
high percentage of criminality 
4 which seems to remain unchanged 
through the centuries does not 
prove the inherited character of 
criminality; they tell us that this 
apparently inherited criminality 
may be attributed to an unfor- 
tunate environment. Do you know your 
child well enough to judge whether its en- 
vironment will help or hinder it? 

How to know your child—this is the com- 
pass, yes, and the ship, to this newly dis- 
covered human continent; and, one might 
add, to that i!limitable, incalculable world 
of one hundred percent human development. 
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A | HE Prince stepped from 
LY the palace into the royal 
NU garden, bestowing 





scarcely a glance on his 
bed of perfect artichokes; and at the same 
moment the Chatelaine’s husband stepped 
from the Pavilion of Pleasure, bestowing 
scarcely a glance on the perfect dog he had 
succeeded in breeding, a dachshund _ that 
had no legs at all. Midmost of the garden 
the two men passed each other with a 
solemn salutation. 

Through all nature the Prince felt an inner 
urge of freedom. The crescent moon was 
freely rising, the trees were freely growing, 
the flowers were freely springing, loosing 
their fragrance freely to the amorous air. 

He found the Chatelaine in the Pavilion 

Pleasure, where she had lived since her 
marriage, seated beside a crib in which her 
twins slept soundly. She lifted her eves and 
dropped her tatting as the Prince entered 
the apartment. Every evening he brought 
her some little tribute perfect plum, a 
strange stone that called for a minute ex- 
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amination, or some mechanical toy he had 
sent away for, an ingenious trifle that swelled 
and whistled or hummed and swung. 

This evening he drew from his pocket a 
mysterious parcel and unwrapped it care- 
fully, disclosing to the astonished eyes of the 
Chatelaine a pair of glittering barber’s shears. 

‘Last night,” he remarked, ** upon return- 
ing to the palace, I found one of your hairs 
on my coat-sleeve. It would be a pity that 
there should be any loss where there is so 
great abundance. You have heard of the 
superstition that hair, cut in the new of the 
moon, will flourish. Let me assure you that 
this, like most superstitions, is not without 
foundation. In fact, when a lad, I used this 
means tosave from denudation the royal 
stallion’s tail. Have you a lapboard?”’ 

In wonderment the Chatelaine got her lap- 
board, and the Prince had her seat herself ina 
low rocking-chair, and he sat behind her with 
the lapboard on his knees, and he spread out 
her hair fanwise on the board. Slowly, deli- 
cately, reverently, he snipped the precious 
ends of her tresses until they were all even. 


Atkinson 


When he had finished the Chatelaine 
shook her hair over her shoulders, where it 
lay long and lustrous as the hair of some 
legendary heroine of old romance. The 
Prince sat down where he could watch the 
Chatelaine while she took up her tatting. 
From each of his eyes a single shaft went 
out toward her, and he might have been ill 
from his expression—but he wasn’t. He 
was trying to hold back the ticking of the 
clock which was marching inexorably to- 
ward the moment when he should have to 
leave the Chatelaine and return to his wife 
in the palace. 

The clock ticked on. It struck the hour 
of ten. With a sigh the Prince rose, and 
said heroically, “Well, I guess I'd better 
be going.” 

With reluctant feet he left the Pavilion of 
Pleasure. Midmost of the garden, he met the 
Chatelaine’s husband walking with reluctant 
feet. They saluted each other solemnly. 

The Princess, the next morning, was 
gathering artichokes, while the Chatelaine, 
near her, was feeding the perfect dachshund. 

“What did my husband do for you last 
night?” asked the Princess. 

“He cut my hair. What did my husband 
do for you?”’ 

“He whitened my shoes.” 

The women looked at each other, and the 
Chatelaine said, “‘ What are we going to do 
with our husbands?” 

And the Princess said, “How can we 
make them want to stay at home?”’ 

Even as they spoke, the Prime Minister 
appeared beside them. 

‘“‘Ladies,” he said, and he looked older 
even than his years, “I have come to ac- 
quaint you with grievous tidings. It is 
useless longer to conceal what everybody 
is aware of. It is known throughout the 
principality that every evening the Prince 
calls on the Chatelaine, and that every 
evening the Chatelaine’s husband calls on 
the Princess; and, such is the influence of 
a bad example, every husband, every even- 
ing, calls on his neighbor’s wife. From 
eight o’clock, until the stroke of ten sends 
the reluctant husbands home, flirtation 
takes the most diverse forms, from setting 
mouse-traps to cleaning cellars. But the 
husbands are not content with this; and 
unless the Prince proclaims Free Love 
throughout the principality, he will lose his 
throne! It is useless to speak to the Prince 
in this matter, for I fear he will make no 
effort to prevent what he desires.” 
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Before the women could answer, they 
heard a step behind them, and Chatelaine, 
Princess, and Prime Minister turned to see 
the Prince regarding them with a darkling 
brow. 

“Call my subjects together!”’ he cried. 

“Tt is unnecessary to call them together,” 
said the Prime Minister, “for they have al- 
ready assembled in the square.” 

“T will speak with them,” said the Prince, 
and with long, slow strides he made his 
way toward the royal platform. 

There on the cobbles stood al] the hus- 
bands of the principality, standing first on 
one leg and then on the other, looking at 
each other sheepishly for immoral support, 
like schoolboys banded together to do 
something shameful. 

“Fellow husbands,” said the Prince, “I 
know the purpose of this assembly. You 
are here to demand Free Love, and I freely 
grant it, for what is life without freedom?” 

“It’s nothing! It’s nothing!” cried the 
husbands. 

Their shame was burned away in the fire 
of the Prince’s enthusiasm. 

The Prime Minister came tiptoeing on 
to the platform. He looked at the men’s 
faces and reflected that in spite of their un- 
holy appearance, they were his brothers in 
the mysterious order of husbandhood. He 
thought of his many happy, quarrelsome 
years with his wife, and something happened 
that had never happened before—an idea 
penetrated his intellect, and slowly spread 
like a drop of ink on a soggy blotter. 

‘My friends,” he said with some timidity, 
“an idea has come to me.”’ 

With one impulse Prince and populace 
looked at him in surprise. 

‘No one,” the Prime Minister went on, 
and he now spoke boldly, “cherishes the 
fair fame of our principality more than my- 
self. It would indeed be a disgrace if two 
persons continued to live together if they 
were no longer happy. But how are we 
to determine whether they are happy or 
not? The parties at interest, being preju- 
diced, are not in a position to judge; and 
I therefore suggest,’ and the Prime Minister 
was now as insinuatingly tactful as he had 
before been bold, ‘‘that we organize a Com- 
mittee on Domestic Bliss, endowing it with 
power to separate those couples that are 
not happy together.” 

With one accord seven men stepped for- 
ward—the seven husbands in the principality 
whose marriages had notoriously failed. 








To the deserted castle of crumbling arches at nightfall came the Prime Minister, and handed each of 


neighbors’ wives, and from eight to 
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the husbands an iron lantern. 


ten, amuse, instruct, and help them™ 
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‘Let us be the Committee on Domestic 
Bliss!”’ they cried, and never since the world 
began, did seven men have such sour faces. 

“Tt is well,” said the Prime Minister. 
‘Husbands, you may go to your homes while 
I organize the Committee.” 

Backward the husbands stepped, _be- 
wildered, for they knew that the Prime 
Minister was master of the situation. Only 
the Prince and the seven husbands lingered, 
and the Prime Minister turned to the Prince. 

“T speak to you not as a prince but as 
a husband. You may go to your home.” 

As the Prince with knitted brows with- 
drew, the Prime Minister turned to the 
seven husbands, who advanced with grim 
precision, avid to annihilate any marriage 
that wouldn’t stand the test. 

The details of the plan proved very sim- 
ple. The seven husbands, stepping high 
like thoroughbred horses, went from house 
to house of the principality, and knocked 
at the doors with a heavy truncheon on 
which was carved a very pretty representa- 
tion of the God of Love. When the doors 
were opened to their knock they asked the 
wives whether they were happy with their 
husbands; and the wives trembled between 
truth and loyalty, and at last they said 
weakly, ‘‘We don’t know what our husbands 
do to make us happy.” 

With one voice the Committee 
“ Away with them!”’ 

The seven men made the husbands march 
before them to the deserted castle of crum- 
bling arches. At nightfall, the Prime Min- 
ister came to them, and handed each of the 
husbands an iron lantern, and he said, 
‘These lanterns are your lights of love. Go 
to your neighbors’ wives, and from eight 
to ten, amuse, instruct, and help them.” 

The husbands grasped the lanterns gladly, 
and in every direction throughout the prin- 
cipality, lanterns could be seen moving 
impetuously, like ill-smelling fireflies. 

The Committee on Domestic Bliss showed 
the Prince the respect due his rank. They 
did not banish him to the castle of crumbling 
‘arches but let him stay in the royal stable. 
His lantern was the largest in the principality 
and the most ill-smelling, and he swung it 
in the air and around his head as if it were 
a signal as he hastened toward the Pavilion 
of Pleasure. 

Every day, in the castle of crumbling 
arches, the husbands, waiting for evening, 
looked at each other with the vacant faces 
of persons on a holiday when they don’t 


cried, 
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know what to do. Every day, in the royal 
stable, the Prince wondered what he could 
do to pass the time. He tried to invent 
something, but he couldn’t think what to 
invent. As night followed night, the hus- 
bands dispersed slowly, and more slowly, 
on their romantic quests. 

At last, an evening came when the Prince 
took the lantern from the Prime Minister 
only because he knew he had to. He 
stepped into the royal garden, and through 
the casement of the palace he saw the Prin- 
cess sitting, sewing. The light fell on her 
at her work, and he thought what a charm- 
ing head she had. He wondered whether 
she had finished the afghan of beautifully 
conflicting colors. Against the wall he 
could see his collection of quartz crystals. 
He remembered that there was a window 
in the palace that he ought to fix. 

Midmost of the garden he met the Chate- 
laine’s husband on his way to the Princess, 
and without any salutation they passed 
each other. 

The Prince found the Chatelaine in the 
Pavilion of Pleasure. She greeted him 
gladly. 

‘*Now amuse me,” she said. 

The Prince thought how the Princess had 
never asked him to amuse her, but had al- 
ways tried to amuse him, and he said, 
“There is little amusement in me tonight.” 

“Well, then, what present have you 
brought me?” 

“T haven’t brought any present.” 

The Prince looked absently at the Chate- 
laine as she sat tatting, and he asked, 
“Did you ever crochet an afghan?” 

She shook her head, and the pause that 
followed lengthened interminably. The 
Chatelaine broke it. 

“You might as well trim my hair again. 
It can’t be done too often.” 

“T forgot the barber’s shears,” said the 
Prince. 

The Chatelaine could see the shears stick- 
ing out of the top of his waistcoat pocket, 
but she only said, “I’m awfully glad you've 
come, because there’s a window that needs 
fixing.” 

It was one of those delightful windows 
that has to be opened with a screw-driver 
and closed with a hammer. At the present 
moment it was neither open nor shut. The 
Prince tried half-iieartedly to pull it up, 
half-heartedly he tried to push it down, and 
he said, “I can’t do anything with it.”’ 

He sat down, and from each of his eyes 








Midmost of the garden the Prince met the Chatelaine’s husband on his way to the Princess, and without any 
salutation they passed each other 


a single shaft went out toward the clock. 
He was trying to hasten its ticking; but 
the hands were stationary, and it seemed as 
though the clock would never strike the hour 
of ten. But at last it did strike ten, and 
without a farewell, the Prince sprang up 
and hurried from the Pavilion of Pleasure. 
He ran through the royal garden, and mid- 
most of it, he met the Chatelaine’s husband 
running as fast as he could in the opposite 
direction. 

Into the palace the Prince rushed, and 
he took the Princess in his arms and he said, 
“Let the Committee on Domestic Bliss 
come and find us now!”’ 

The Princess received his caress demurely, 
and he picked up a corner of the half- 
finished afghan. 

“T’ve always wanted to know just how 
you crochet, but before you tell me, there’s 
a window I want to fix. Where are the 
screw-driver and hammer?” 

“T don’t know,” said the Princess. “TI 
suppose they’re where you left them.” 

Without a protest the Prince rummaged 
around, and finally, to his great surprise, 
he found the screw-driver and hammer; and 
he fixed the window, and though he hit his 
thumb, he didn’t care. 

“Well,” he said, “did the Chatelaine’s 
husband whiten your shoes this evening?”’ 

“No,” the Princess answered, ‘“‘he didn’t 


seem very much interested in whitening 
my shoes.” 

‘Let me do it!”’ cried the Prince. 

He put his hand in one of the shoes and 
showed her how like a foot it looked, and 
what fun it was when the whiting dried on 
his wrist. He was so happy that for some 
time he didn’t hear a strange sound that 
came from the square outside. But it 
grew and grew to a guttural roar. The 
Prince stepped out on the royal platform to 
see what was the matter. 

All the husbands were in the square, 
and they held their smoking iron lanterns 
in their hands, and at sight of the Prince 
they cried in unison, ‘We want to go home 
to our wives!”’ 

Theydashed thelanterns tothe ground,and 
there was no light save the serene moonlight. 

The Prime Minister and the Committee 
on Domestic Bliss had hurried to the plat- 
form, and the Prince looked at the husbands 
and the Committee and the Prime Minister 
with folded arms, and they all saw that he 
was manifesting a princely majesty such 
as they had never seen before. 

“T wish publicly to thank the Prime 
Minister for the surprising success of his 
sagacious experiment. My friends, if you 
can prove to the Committee on Domestic 
Bliss that you can make your wives happy, 
you may go to your homes.” 
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Immediately the Committee was  sur- 
rounded by a frenzied mob. All the hus- 
bands talked at once, and the Committee was 
busy shouting permissions, and the stream 
of husbands turned to leave the square, 
when suddenly the Prince raised his hand. 

“One word more. Free Love implies 
Compulsory Flirtation. Hereafter, through- 
out the principality, on every Wednesday 
evening, from the hours of eight till ten, every 
husband will call on his neighbor’s wife!” 

It was so ordered; it wasso done. Every 
Wednesday evening, every husband sat 
with his neighbor’s wife, listening to the 
ticking of the clock and trying to hasten it. 
When at last the clock struck ten the hus- 
bands hurried to their homes and kissed 
their wives, and helped with the housework. 

As time went on, a strange thing came to 
pass. The husbands hated the Compulsory 
Flirtation, but under it the wives flourished 
and grew younger every day, for under 
nothing do women thrive so lustily as under 
anything they can construe into innocent 
admiration. 

The Committee on Domestic Bliss, 
through reconciling other husbands and 
wives, found themselves reconciled with their 
own wives. From sour-faced they became 
sweet-faced, and their marriages, that had 
most notoriously failed, became marriages 
that were most gloriously successful. They 
really had nothing to do, but their mere 
presence maintained domestic felicity as a 
standing army maintains peace. 





Travelers in those happy valleys, when 
they see husbands emptying the wash- 
water and getting out the ironing-boards, 
with flowers in their buttonholes and co- 
logne on their hair, ask incredulously, 
“By what miracle are you so happy though 
married?”’ And the husbands answer, 
“Beeause we are afraid of losing our 
Wives.” 

On the wall of every home throughout the 
principality, there is a motto worked in 
crewels. It was composed by the Prince, 
and he is very proud of it. It reads: 


INSECURITY IS THE FOUNDATION-STONE 
OF PERMANENCE 


The travelers go away marveling and 
shaking their heads. 

On every anniversary of the Prince’s wed- 
ding, he takes the Princess by the hand, the 
Chatelaine’s husband takes the Chatelaine 
by the hand, the Prime Minister takes his 
wife by the hand, the Prince’s father-in-iaw 
and mother-in-law come over from the small- 
est kingdom in Europe; and every husband 
takes his wife by the hand, and they lift their 
voices in song, and dance ina long queue, like 
a dragon with a thousand twinkling legs. 

Down the brown, crumbly hills they 
dance, and into the green, glossy valleys; 
beside the yellow rivers they wind, under 
the moonlight, singing as they go, until, 
at last, among the vineyards and under the 
trees, the figures disappear, as if they had 
danced out of a picture or a story or a dream. 


With one accord seven men stepped forward—the seven husbands in the principality whose marriages had 
notoriously failed. “Let us be the Committee on Domestic Bliss! they cried, and never since the 


world began did seven men have such sour faces 
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The theory that protective coloring 
is a law of nature dies hard, but it is 
dying. Science has so long nourished it, 

so many books have been written to prove 
it, that the skepticism of a single naturalist 
has heretofore borne little weight. Nature- 
faker was more apt to be the title accorded 
such an individual. Recently, however, two 
of the world’s foremost naturalists have 
openly joined the attack on the theory of 


N August or September, let us go into 
some gorge with bare, sun-scorched 
sides. When we find a slope well- 
baked by the summer heat, a quiet 

corner with the temperature of an oven, 
we will call a halt; there is a fine harvest 
to be gathered here. This tropical land 
is the native soil of a host of wasps and bees, 
some of whom are busily piling the house- 
hold provisions in underground warehouses 
—here a stack of weevils, locusts, or spiders, 
there a whole assortment of flies, bees, 
mantes, or caterpillars—while others are 
storing up honey in skin bottles or clay pots, 
or perhaps in cottony bags or urns made 
with the punched-out disks of leaves. 

With the industrious folk who go quietly 
about their business, the laborers, masons, 
foragers, warehousers, mingles the parasitic 
tribe, the prowlers hurrying from one home 
to the next, lying in wait at the doors, each 
watching for a favorable opportunity to 
settle its family at the expense of others. 

A heart-rending struggle, in truth, is 
that which rules the insect world, and in a 
measure our own world, too. No sooner 
has a worker, by dint of exhausting labor, 
amassed a fortune for his children than the 
non-producers come hastening along to 
contend for its possession. To one who 
amasses there are sometimes five, six, or 









protective mimicry: Theodore 
Roosevelt in his “Life History 
of African Game Animals” and 
J. Henri Fabre in the article here first 
published in the English language. The latter 
says that the theory is “‘a piece of child- 
ishness’’—and proves it. But that is not 
all the article; a rare introduction into 
the mysteries of the insect world awaits the 
boy or girl, man or woman who reads it 


more bent upon his ruin; and often it ends 
not merely in robbery but in black murder. 
The worker’s family, the object of so much 
care, for whom that home was built and 
those provisions stored, succumbs, devoured 
by the intruders directly the little bodies 
have acquired the soft roundness of youth. 
Shut up in a cell that is closed on every side, 
protected by its silken covering, the grub, 
once its victuals are consumed, sinks into a 
profound slumber, during which the organic 
changes needed for the future transforma- 
tion take place. For this new hatching, 
which is to turn a grub into a bee, for this 
general remodeling, the delicacy of which 
demands absolute repose, all the precautions 
that make for safety have been taken. 
These precautions will be foiled. The 
enemy will succeed in penetrating the 
impregnable fortress; each foe has _ his 
special tactics, contrived with appalling 
skill. An egg is inserted, by means of a 
probe, beside the torpid larva; or else, in 
the absence of such an implement, an in- 
finitesimal grub, an atom, creeps in and 
reaches the sleeper, who, already a suc- 
culent morsel for her ferocious visitor, will 
never wake again. The interloper makes 
the victim’s cell and cocoon his own; and 
next year, instead of the mistress of the 
house, there will come from below ground 
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the bandit who usurped the dwelling and 
consumed the occupant. 

Loox at this one, striped black, white, 
and red, with the figure of a clumsy, hairy 
ant. She explores. the slope on foot, in- 
specting every nook and corner, sounding 
the soil with her antenne. She is a Mutilla 
wasp, the scourge of the cradled grubs. 
The female has no wings, but, being a rela- 
tive of the wasps and bees, she carries a 
sharp poniard. To the eyes of a novice 
she would easily pass for a sort of robust 
ant, distinguished from the common ruck 
by her garb of staring motley. The male, 
wide-winged and more gracefully shaped, 
hovers incessantly a few inches above the 
sandy expanse. For hours at a time, on 
the same spot, like the Scolia wasp, he 
spies the coming of the females out of the 
ground. If our watch be patient and per- 
severing, we shall see the female, after trot- 
ting about for a bit, stop and begin to 
scratch and dig, finally laying bare a sub- 
terranean gallery. She penetrates into 
the abode, remains there for a while, then 
reappears and replaces the rubbish and 
closes the door. The abominable deed is 
done; the Mutilla’s egg has been laid in 
another’s cocoon, beside the slumbering 
larva on which the newborn grub will feed. 

Here are others, all a-glitter with metallic 
gleams—gold, emerald, blue, and purple. 
They are the humming-birds of the insect- 
world, the Chrysis or Golden wasps, an- 
other set of exterminators of the larve 
overcome with lethargy in their cocoons. 
There, the atrocious assassin of cradled 
children lies hidden under the splendor of 
the garb. Oneofthem, half emerald and half 
pale pink, Parnopes carnea by name, boldly 
enters the burrow of Bembex rostrata at the 
very moment when the mother is bringing 
a fresh piece of game to her larva, whom she 
feeds from day to day. To the elegant 
criminal, unskilled in navvy’s work, this 
is the one moment to find the door open. 
If the mother were away, the house would 
be shut up; and the Golden wasp, that 
sneak-thief in royal robes, could not get in. 
She enters, therefore, dwarf as she is, the 
house of the giantess whose ruin she is 
meditating; she makes her way right to the 
back, all heedless of the Bembex, her sting, 
and her powerful jaws. What cares she that 
the home is not deserted? Either unmindful 
of the danger or paralyzed with terror, the 
Bembex mother lets her have her way. 
The unconcern of the invaded is equaled 
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only by the boldness of the invader. Have 
I not seen the Anthophora bee, at the door 
of her dwelling, stand a little to one side 
and make room for the Melecta to enter 
the honey-stocked cells and substitute her 
family for that of the unhappy parent? 
One would think that they were two friends 
meeting on the threshcld, one going in, 
the other out! 

It is written in the book of fate that every- 
thing shall happen without impediment in 
the burrow of the Bembex; and next year, 
if we open the cells of that mighty huntress 
of the gad-fly, we shall find some which 
contain a russet silk cocoon, the shape of 
a thimble with its orifice closed with a flat 
lid. In this silky tabernacle, which is 
protected by the hard outer shell, is a 
Parnopes carnea. As for the grub of the 
Bembex, that grub which wove the silk and 
then encrusted the outer casing with sand, 
it has disappeared entirely, all but the tat- 
tered remnants of its skin. Disappeared 
how? The Golden wasp’s grub has eaten it. 

Another of these splendid malefactors 
is decked in lapis-lazuli on the thorax and 
in Florentine bronze and gold on the abdo- 
men, with a terminal scarf of azure. The 
nomenclators have christened her Sti/baum 
calens, Fab. When the Mason _ wasp, 
known as Eumenes A medei, has built on the 
rock her agglomeration of dome-shaped cells, 
with a casing of little pebbles set in the 
plaster, when the store of caterpillars is 
consumed and the secluded ones have 
hung their apartments with silk, we see the 
Stilbaum take her stand on the inviolable 
citadel. No doubt some imperceptible 
cranny, some defect in the cement, allows 
her to insert her ovipositor, which shoots 
out like a probe. At any rate, about the 
end of the following May, the Eumenes’s 
chamber contains a cocoon, which again 
is shaped like a thimble. From this co- 
coon comes a Stilbaum calens. There is 
nothing left of the Eumenes’s grub: the 
Golden wasp has gorged herself upon it. 

Flies play no small part in this brigandage. 
Nor are they the least to be dreaded, weak- 
lings though they be—sometimes so feeble 
that the collector dare not take them in his 
fingers for fear of crushing them. There 
are some clad in velvet so extraordinarily 
delicate that the least touch rubs it off. 
They are mere fluffs of down, almost as 
frail, in their soft elegance, as the crystal- 
line edifice of a snowflake before it touches 
ground. They are called Bombylii. 
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With this fragility of structure is com- 
bined an incomparable power of flight. 
Watch one, hovering motionless two feet 
above the ground; her wings vibrate so 
rapidly that they appear to be in repose. 
The insect looks as though she were hung 
at one point in space by some invisible 
thread. You make a movement; and the 
Bombylius has disappeared. In search of 
her you cast your eyes around you, looking 
far away, judging the distance she has 
flown by the vigor of her flight. There is 
nothing here, nothing there. Then where 
is she? Close by you. Look at the point 
from whence she started. The Bombylius 
is there again, hovering motionless. From 
this aerial observatory, as quickly regained 
as quitted, she inspects the ground, watching 
for the favorable moment to establish her 
egg at the cost of another creature’s de- 
struction. What does she covet for her 
offspring—the honey-cupboard, the stores 
of game, the larve in their transformation- 
sleep? I do not know yet. What I do 
know is that her slender legs and her dainty 
velvet dress do not allow her to make un- 
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derground searches. When she has found 
the propitious place, suddenly she will 
swoop down, lay her egg on the surface, 
in a lightning touch with the tip of her 
abdomen, and straightway fly up again. 

I am better acquainted with the maneu- 
vers of certain Tachine, the tiniest of pale- 
gray flies, who, cowering on the sand in the 
sun, in the neighborhood of a_ burrow, 
patiently await the hour at which to strike 
the fell blow. Let a Bembex return from 
the chase with her gad-fly, a Philanthus 
with her bee,.a Cerceris with her weevil, 
a Tachytes with her locust—straightway 
the parasites are there, coming and going, 
turning and twisting with the wasp, al- 
ways at her rear, without allowing them- 
selves to be put off by any cautious feints. 
At the moment when the huntress goes 
indoors, with her captured game between 
her legs, they fling themselves on her prey, 
which is on the point of disappearing under- 
ground, and nimbly lay their eggs upon it. 
The thing is done in the twinkling of an 
eye; before the threshold is crossed, the 
carcass holds the germs of a new set of 
guests, who will feed on victuals not amassed 
for them and starve the children of the house 
to death. 

This other, resting on the burning sand, 
is also a member of the fly tribe; she is 
an Anthrax. She has wide wings, spread 
horizontally, half smoked and half trans- 
parent. She wears a dress of velvet, like 
the Bombylius, her near neighbor in the 
official registers; but, though her soft down 
is similar in fineness, it is very different 
from the other’s in color. Anthrax is 
Greek for coal. It is a happy denomination, 
reminding us of the fly’s mourning 
livery, a coal-black livery with silver 
tears. The same deep mourning 
garbs those parasitic bees, the Crocisze 
and the Melectw; and these are the 
only other instances known to me of 
that violent opposition of dead black 
and white. 

Nowadays, when men _ interpret 
everything with glorious assurance, 
when they explain the lion’s tawny 
mane as due to the color of the Af- 
rican desert, attribute the tiger’s 
dark stripes to the streaks of shadow 
cast by the bamboos, and extricate 
any number of other magnificent 
things from the mists of the unknown 
with the same facility, I should not 
be sorry to hear what they have 
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to say of the Melecta, the Crocisa, and the 
Anthrax, and of the origin of their excep- 
tional costumes. 

The word “mimesis” has been invented 
for the express purpose of designating that 
animal’s supposed faculty of adapting itself 
to its environment by imitating the objects 
around it, at least in the matter of coloring. 
We are told that it uses this faculty to baffle 
its foes, or else to approach its prey without 
alarming it. Finding itself the better for 
this dissimulation, finding it a source of 
prosperity, indeed, each race, sifted by 
the struggle for life, is considered to have 
preserved those best endowed with mimetic 
powers and to have allowed the others to 
become extinct, thus gradually converting 
into a fixed characteristic what at first was 
but a casual acquisition. The lark became 
earth-colored in order to hide himself from 
the eyes of the bird of prey when pecking 
in the fields; the common lizard adopted 
a grass-green tint in order to blend with the 
foliage of the thickets in which he lurks; 
the cabbage caterpillar guarded against 
the bird’s beak by taking the color of the 
plant on which he feeds. And so with the 
rest. 

In my callow youth, these comparisons 
would have interested me; I was just ripe 
for that kind of science. In the evenings, 
on the straw of the threshing-floor, we used 
to talk of the dragon, the monster which, 
to inveigle people and snap them up with 
greater certainty, became indistinguishable 
from a rock, the trunk of a tree, a bundle of 
twigs. Since those happy days of artless 
credulity, skepticism has chilled my imag- 
ination to some extent. By way of a par- 
allel with the three examples which I have 
quoted, I ask myself why the white wagtail 
who seeks his food in the furrows as does 
the lark, has a white shirt-front, surmounted 
by a magnificent black stock. This dress 
is one of those most easily picked out at a 
distance against the rusty color of the soil. 
Whence comes his neglect to practise mi- 
mesis, “protective mimicry”? Hehasevery 
need of it, poor fellow, quite as much as his 
companion in the fields! 

Why is the eyed lizard of Provence as 
green as the common lizard, considering 
the fact that he shuns verdure and chooses 
as his haunt, in the bright sunlight, some 
chink in the naked rocks where not so much 
asa tuft of moss grows? If, to capture his 
tiny prey, his brother in the copses and the 
hedges thought it necessary to dissemble, 


and consequently to dye his pearl-embroid- 
ered coat, how comes it that the denizen 
of the sun-scorched rocks persists in his 
blue and green coloring, which at once be- 
trays him against the white-gray stone? 
Indifferent to mimicry, is he the less skilful 
beetle-hunter on that account; is his race 
degenerating? I have studied him suff- 
ciently to be able to declare, with positive 
certainty, that he continues to thrive both 
in numbers and in vigor. 

Why has the spurge caterpillar adopted 
for his dress the gaudiest colors, and those 
which contrast most with the green of the 
leaves which he frequents? Why does he 
flaunt his red, black, and white in patches 
clashing violently with one another? Would 
it not be worth his while to follow the ex- 
ample of the cabbage caterpillar and imitate 
the verdure of the plant that feeds him? 
Has he no enemies? Of course he has; 
which of us, animals and men, has not? 

A string of these “whys” could be ex- 
tended indefinitely. It would give me 
amusement, did my time permit me, to 
counter each example of “protective mim- 
icry” with a host of examples to the con- 
trary. What manner of law is this which 
has at least ninety-nine exceptions in a 
hundred cases? Poor human nature! There 
is a deceptive agreement between a few 
actual facts and the theory which we are so 
foolishly ready to believe; and straight- 
way we interpret the facts in the light of 
the theory. Ina speck of the immense un- 
known, we catch a glimpse of a phantom 
truth, a shadow, a will-o’-the-wisp; once 
the atom is explained, for better or worse, 
we imagine that we hold the explanation 
of the universe and all that it contains; 
and we forthwith shout: “‘The great law 
of nature! Behold the infallible law!” 

Meanwhile, the discordant facts, an 
innumerable host, clamor at the gates of the 
law, being unable to gain admittance. 

At the door of that infinitely restricted 
law clamor the great tribe of Golden wasps, 
whose dazzling splendor, worthy of the 
wealth of Golconda, clashes with the dingy 
color of their haunts. To deceive the eyes 
of their bird-tyrants, the swift, the swallow, 
the chat, and the others, these Chrysis 
wasps, who glow like carbuncles, like nug- 
gets in the midst of dark veinstone, cer- 
tainly do not adapt themselves to the sand 
and the clay of their downs. The green 
grasshopper, so we are told, thought out a 
plan for gulling his enemies by identifying 
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himself in color with the grass in which he 
dwells, whereas the wasp, so rich in instinct 
and strategy, allowed herself to be distanced 
in the race by the dull-witted locust! 
Rather than adapt herself, as the other does, 
she persists in her incredible splendor, which 
betrays her from afar to every insect-eater, 
and in particular to the little gray lizard, 
who lies hungrily in wait for her on the old 
sun-tapestried walls. She remains ruby, 
emerald, and turquoise amidst her gray 
environment; and her race thrives none 
the worse. 

The enemy 
that eats you 
is not the only 
one to be de- 
ceived; mi- 
mesis must 
also play its 
color - tricks 
on him whom 
you have to 
eat. See the 
tiger in his 
jungle, see the 
praying mantis on 
her branch. Astute 
mimicry iseven more _*¥f 
necessary when the 
one to be duped is an 
amphitryon at whose 
cost the parasite’s family 
is to be established. The 
Tachine seem to declare as 
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neighbor, a worker belonging to the same 
guild. For example, take the Psithyrus, 
who lives at the expense of the bumblebee. 
But in what, if you please, does Parnopes 
carnea resemble the Bembex, into whose 
home she penetrates in her presence? In 
what does the Melecta resemble 

the Anthophora, who stands 

aside on her threshold to let 

her pass? The difference of 

" costume is 

most striking 
in both cases. 
Besides, 
what a curious 
idea, to make 
the parasite’s 
success depend 
upon a more 
or less faithful 
likeness to the 
insect to be 
robbed! Why, 
the imitation 
would have 
exactly the 
opposite effect! 


With the ex- 
ception of the 
social bees, 


who work at a 
common task, fail- 
ure would be cer- 
tain, for here, as 
among mankind, two 
of a trade never 


much; they are gray or 
grayish, of a color as un- agree. An Osmia, 
decided as the dusty soil Striped black, white. and red, with the figure of a an Anthophora, a 


clumsy, 


on which they cower, wait- cradled grubs. 
ing for the arrival of the  [aye4 
huntress laden with her 
capture. But they dissemble 
in vain; the Bembex, the Philanthus, and 
the others see them from above, before 
touching ground; they recognize them per- 
fectly at a distance, despite their gray 
costume. No, a thousand times, no! Clay- 
colored though they be, the Tachine have 
no better chance of attaining their ends 
than a host of other parasites whose cloth- 
ing is not of gray frieze to match the locality 
frequented, as witness the glittering Chrysis, 
or the Melecta,and the Crocisa, with their 
white spots on a black ground. 

We are also told that, the better to cozen 
his amphitryon, the parasite adopts more 
or less the same shape and coloring; he 
turns himself, in appearance, into a harmless 


hairy ant, the Mutilla Wasp, scourge of 
Inspects every 
sounding the soil with her antenna, and finally 
are a subterranean gallery in which she will 
lay her egg beside the slumbering larva, on which 
the newborn grub will feed 


Mason bee, each had 
better be careful not 
to poke an indiscreet 
head in at her neigh- 
bor’s door; a sound drubbing would soon 
recall her to a sense of the proprieties. She 
might easily find herself with a dislocated 
shoulder or a mangled leg, in return for 
a simple visit which was perhaps prompted 
by no evil intention. Each for herself in 
her own stronghold! But let a parasite 
appear, meditating foul play—that’s a 
very different thing. She can wear the 
trappings of harlequin or of a church-beadle; 
she can be the Clerus beetle, in wing-cases of 
vermilion with blue trimmings, or the Dioxys 
bee, with a red scarf across her black abdo- 
men, and the mistress of the house will let her 
have her way, or, if she become too pressing, 
will drive her off with a mere flick of her wing. 


nook and corner, 
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To sum up, mimesis, in my eyes, is a 
piece of childishness. Were I not anxious 
to remain polite, I should say that it is sheer 
silliness; and the word would express my 
meaning better. The variety of combina- 
tions in the domain of possible things is 
infinite. It is undeniable that, here and 
there, cases occur in which the animal 
harmonizes with surrounding objects. It 
would even be very strange if such cases 
were excluded from actuality, since every- 
thing is possible. But these rare coinci- 
dences are faced, under exactly similar 
conditions, by inconsistencies so strongly 
marked and so numerous that, having fre- 
quency on their side, they ought, in all 
logic, to serve as the basis of thelaw. Here, 
one fact says yes; there, a thousand facts 
say no. To which evidence shall we lend 
an ear? If we only wish to bolster up a 
theory, it would be prudent to listen to 
neither. The how and why escape us; 
what we dignify with the pretentious title 
of a law is but a way of looking at things 
with our mind, a very squint-eyed way, 
which we adopt for the requirements of our 
case. Our would-be laws contain but an 
infinitesimal shade of reality; often, indeed, 
they are but puffed out with vain imagin- 
ings. Such is the law of mimesis, which 
explains the green grasshopper by the green 
leaves in which this locust settles, and is 
silent as to the Crioceris, that coral-red 
beetle who lives on the no less green leaves 
of the lily. 

Let us go on to more serious subjects and 
inquire into parasitism itself, without 
troubling any longer about the costume of 
the parasite. According to etymology, a 
parasite is one who eats another’s bread, 
one who lives on the provisions of others. 
Entomology often alters this term from its 
real meaning. Thus it describes as para- 
sites the Chrysis, the Mvtilla, the Anthrax, 
the Leucospis, all of whom feed their family 
not on the provisions amassed by others, 
but on the very larve which have consumed 
those provisions, their actual property. 
When the Tachine have succeeded in laying 
their eggs on the game warehoused by the 
Bembex, the burrower’s home is invaded 
by real parasites, in the strict sense of the 
word. Around the heap of gad-flies, col- 
lected solely for the children of the house, 
new guests force their way, numerous and 
hungry, and without the least ceremony, 
plunge into the thick of it. They sit 
down to a table that was not laid for 
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them; they eat side by side with the law- 
ful owner, and this in such haste that 
the latter dies of starvation, although he 
is respected by the teeth of the inter- 
lopers who have gorged themselves on his 
portion. 

When the Melecta has substituted her 
egg for the Anthophora’s, here again we see 
a real parasite settling in the usurped cell. 
The pile of honey laboriously gathered by 
the mother will not even be broken in upon 
by the nursling for whom it was intended. 
Another will profit by it, with none to say 
him nay. Tachine and Melecte—those 
are the true parasites, consumers of other’s 
goods. 

Can we say as much of the Chrysis or 
the Mutilla? In no wise. The Scolia 
wasps are certainly not parasites. No one 
will accuse them of stealing the food of 
others. Zealous workers, they seek and 
find underground the fat grubs on which 
their family will feed. They follow the 
chase by virtue of the same quality as 
the most renowned hunters, Cerceris, 
Sphex, or Ammophila; only, instead of 
removing the game to a special lair, they 
leave it where it is, down in the burrow. 
Homeless poachers, they let their veni- 
son be consumed on the spot where it is 
caught. 

In what respect do the Mutilla, the Chry- 
sis, the Leucospis, the Anthrax, and so 
many others differ, in their way of living, 
from the Scolia? It seems to me, in none. 
See for yourselves. By an artifice that 
varies according to the mother’s talent, their 
grubs, either in the germ-stage or newly 
born, are brought into touch with the victim 
that is to feed them—an unwounded victim, 
for most of them are without a sting; a 
live victim, but steeped in the torpor of 
the coming transformations, and thus de- 
livered without defense to the grub that is 
to devour it. 

With them, as with the Scoliz, meals 
are made on the spot, on game legitimately 
acquired by indefatigable battues, or by 
patient stalking, in which all the rules have 
been observed; only, the animal hunted 
is defenseless and does not need to be laid 
low with a dagger-thrust. To seek and 
find for one’s larder a torpid prey incapable 
of resistance is, if you like, less meritorious 
than bravely to stab the strong-jawed Rose- 
chafer or rhinoceros beetle; but since when 
has the title of sportsman been denied to 
him who blows out the brains of a harmless 











rabbit, instead of waiting without flinching 
for the furious charge of the wild boar, and 
driving his hunting-knife into him behind 
the shoulder? Besides, if the actual assault 
is without danger, the approach is attended 
with a difficulty that increases the merit 
of these second-rate poachers. The coveted 
game is invisible. It is confined in the 
stronghold of a cell, and moreover, protected 
by the surrounding wall of a cocoon. Of 
what prowess must not the mother be cap- 
able to determine the exact spot at which 
it lies, and to lay her egg on its side or close 
by? For these reasons, I boldly number 
the Chrysis, the Mutilla, and their rivals 
among the hunters, and reserve the ig- 
noble title of parasites for the Tachina, the 
Melecta, the Crocisa, the Meloe beetle; in 
short, for all those who feed on the pro- 
visions of others. 

All things con- 
sidered, isignoble 


the right ep- “ef 


ithet to apply 

to parasitism? 

No doubt, in 

the human race 
the idler who 
feeds at other 
people’s tables 
is contemptible 
at all points; 
but must 
the insect bear 
the burden of 
the indignation 
inspired by 
our own vices? 
Our parasites 
live at their 
neighbors’ ex- 
pense; the in- 
sect parasites 
never do; and 
this changes the 
whole aspect of 
the question. I know 
of no instance, not one, 
excepting with man, of 
parasites who consume 
the provisions hoarded 
by a worker of the same 
species. 

When the Mason bees of the sheds work, 
in their thousands, at their Cyclopean edi- 
fice, each has her own home, a sacred home 
where none of the tumultuous swarm except 
the proprietress dreams of taking a mouth- 








At the moment when the huntress, the Bembex wasp, goes 
indoors with her captured prey between her legs, the para- 
sitic Tachina fly flings herself upon the prey, and nimbly 
lays her eggs upon it. The carcass holds the germs of a new 
set of "quests who will feed on victuals not amassed for 
them, and starve the children of the house to death 


Another article by J. Henri Fabre, The Theory of Parasitism, will appear in an early issue 
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ful of honey. It is as though there were 
a neighborly understanding to respect 
other’s rights. Moreover, if some heedless 
one mistakes her cell, and as much asalights 
on the rim of a cup that does not belong 
to her, forthwith the owner appears, ad- 
monishes her severely, and soon calls her 
to order. 

The other bees and wasps behave likewise; 
never—I say never—do we find among 
them an idler assiduously planning the con- 
quest of her neighbor’s possessions. 

No insect is a parasite on his own species. 

What then is parasitism, if one must 
look for it among creatures of different 
races? Life in general is but a vast brigand- 
age. Nature devours herself; matter is 
kept alive by passing from one stomach 
into another. At the banquet of life, each 
is in turn the guest and dish; the diner 

of today becomes the dinner of to- 
morrow; hodie libi, cras mihi. Every- 
thing lives on that which lives or has 
lived; everything is parasitism. Man 
is the great parasite, the unbridled 
thief of all that 

is fit to eat. 
%s In this implac- 
= able struggle of 
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My 
<2. Jn _* devourers and 
Ke es Sa devoured, of 


pillagersand pil- 
laged, of robbers 
Pe 3 and robbed, 
f ‘.°' the Melecta 
deserves no 
more than do 
we the title of 
ignoble; in ruin- 
ing the Antho- 
phora, she is but 
imitating man 
in one detail— 
man, who is the 
infinite source 
of destruction. 
Her parasitism is no 
blacker than ours; 
she has to feed her 
offspring; and, pos- 
sessing no harvest- 
ing-tools, ignorant 
besides of the art of 
harvesting, she uses the provisions of others 
who are better-endowed with implements 
and talents. In the fierce riot of empty 
bellies, she does what she can with the gifts 
at her disposal. 
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She's gone. Pa'll be at the depot to buy her ticket and put her on the train. She's gone! The shackles are 
stricken off that bind you. You are free, free, free! You can do as you dog-gone please 


“That Time Ma Was Away” 
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That Time Ma Was Away 


No other writer of the present day enjoys quite Eugene Wood’s knack of taking a few 
every-day words and putting them together in such a way that they bring before you 
something you have laughed at or will laugh at now. And then he shifts the words, puts 
them together again—and something gets the matter with your throat. More often than 
not he takes you back to yesterday, to boyhood, to the ‘“‘good old times” before those 
two giant twins, “cost of living’? and the sex problem, required so much attention that 
people had no time to be happy. If you were ever a boy—or a girl—and “‘Ma”’ left you 
even for a day, you will enjoy this picture of another boy’s freedom from feminine restraint 


By Eugene Wood 


Author of ‘‘Back Home,” 


“In Our Town,” etc. 


Illustrated by Worth Brehm 


O tell how it was with you that 
time Ma was away for two whole 
weeks—the last one of them 

. seemed more like a geologic period 

—and you and Pa kept bachelor’s hall (you 
were eleven then, if I recollect) there has to 
be special scenery painted, so to speak. 
Times have changed so. 

The modern boy says “ Motherrrr,” with 
a neat, canorous intonation. He lives on 
the twelfth floor of an apartment house, 
elevator-service, electric light, telephone, 
steam-heat, hot water all hours of the day 
and night, gas-range, refrigerator, and a 
really good delicatessen shop around the 
corner. There are three maids, the janitor, 
and genuine imported West Indian _hall- 
boys. So when the operator flashes on 
the screen the telegram: ‘‘Aunt Katy not 
expected to live. Come atonce. George,” 
all there is to do is to call up the information 
bureau at the station, find out when the 
next “good” train leaves, secure the reserva- 
tion, call up Western Union and wire Uncle 
George to meet her, order a taxi, and let 
Father know. And that’s all. The maid 
will be packing her suit-case in the mean- 
time. Oh—kiss the boy good-by, yes. 
But that’s all the story there is. Things 
will goon the same. The boy’ll miss her— 
some. 

But the home life of the boy that said 
“Ma,” or, worse yet, ‘‘Maw-aw”’ had not 
then been so simplified. When Ma went 
away, things began to happen. And kept 
on happening. In either case, of course, 
the boy is the same, agreeably excited 
that Grandma’s dying and his mother 
leaving him. It isn’t that he dislikes 
either of them; he likes them well enough; 
better than most people. It isn’t a matter 


of affection at all; it’s a matter of Seeing 
Life. Life is a terribly interesting thing 
when you are eleven, going on twelve. So 
many things happening, and you not in 
them. Where you are, Life is just a mo- 
notonous treadmill of existence, of soul- 
deadening routine. Nothing vital about 
it; nothing that turns the world upside 
down and bangs on the bottom of it. So 
when a telegram summons Ma to Grandma’s 
dying bedside, any boy’s eyes should shine. 
This is a chance to See Life! 

But to have the world turned nicely up- 
side down, there must be no elder sister to 
take charge. Elder sisters are doubtless 
well enough in their weak and feeble way, 
but at best they’re far too bossy; always 
criticizing, always saying, “Ma, make 
Jimmy quit acting so silly!” always tattling. 
A little sister just big enough to be cute, 
and to romp with when none of the fellows 
can see you at it, and yet not big enough 
for Ma to leave behind—that’s about the 
idea. Just you and Pa to run the house. 
Why, it'll be like camping out, kind o’. 
Pa’ll do the cooking—he’s a dandy cook— 
and you'll wash up the dishes. You help 
your Ma sometimes with her work, only— 
don’t tell the fellows, will you? 

Ma having no maid to pack the suit-case 
for her, you stay home from school that 
morning to help. She has no suit-case, 
either; it’s a ‘‘grip-sack,” so bloated toward 
the last that you have to bounce your body 
on it to twitch its jaws close enough to- 
gether for Ma to snap the catch. 

And not once only. Every time it’s 
shut she stands up with her forefinger on 
her lower front teeth and meditates: 
“Now have I got everything? Let me 
see... . For mercy’s sakes! I laid that 
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out on purpose, and didn’t I go and forget 
it! Right by me, too! If ’t had heen a 
snake it would ha’ bit me.” And every 
time more violent measures are needed to 
get the catch to catch. 

Perhaps Ma might remember better 
what to put in if she weren’t so busy telling 
you what not to forget. 

“You'll be sure to water the plants, 
won’t you?” 

“Yes, m’am.” 

“Don’t just sprinkle them, but every 
two or three days get them soaking wet. 
Don’t mess up the carpet whilst you’re 
at it. Laws! I wouldn’t have anything 
happen to that begonia for a pretty. Old 
Aunt Pashy Roebuck gave me that. And 
feed and water the canary.” 

“Ves, mam.” 

“The bird-seed’s on the second shelf in 
the pantry closet, right by the washing- 
soda. Don’t give the bird any of that!” 

“No, m’am. I won’t get ’em mixed.” 

“And mind: after you put clean paper 
in the bottom of the cage, hook all the 
catches good before you hang it up, or the 
thing will come loose and Dicky’ll fly out 
and Muff’ll get him. You better make 
Muff stay outdoors all the time. Freeze 
him? Freeze a cat? It'll make his fur 
grow nice. No—no. You'll let the fire 
go out, and Dicky’ll catch cold and die.”’ 

“No, m’am, I won’t. Honest, I won’t.” 

“No. You run over to Mrs. Warren’s 
and ask her if she won’t keep him till I get 
back. And hurry right home.” 

When you return with the news that Mrs. 
Warren will be tickled to death to keep 
Dicky, it’s: ‘‘When you go to school, you 
must lock up the house every time you go 
away and leave the key at Mrs. Boggs’s. 
Don’t forget, now. Don’t carry it round 
with you in your pocket, because you play 
so rough you'll be sure to lose it out. And 
wipe your feet every time you come in, 
just the same as if Ma was here.” 

“Yes, m’am.” 

“Now, mind—that’s a promise. I de- 
pend on you. (I expect I’ll find the place 
looking like a pig-pen.) Ts! Oh, dear! 
What’s that child into now? Effie! From 
head to foot! And now I’ve got to dress 
you all over again! As if I didn’t have 
enough to worry me! I may be back before 
Monday and I may not, it all depends; but 
if I’m not, be sure to change your socks and 
underclothes. You know where your things 
are—E/ffay! Hold still—in the next-to-the- 


bottom drawer on the left-hand side, under- 
neath. And change your handkerchiefs 
every other day; they’ll get all grimy if 
you don’t. Your handkerchiefs are in 
the little right-hand bureau drawer, in with 
Pa’s. And if I ain’t back Tuesday, do up 
the washing in a bundle (tie it up in the old 
bedspread), and if Tilly comes for it and 
you're not here, take it over to her house. 
And don’t spill things on the table-cloth 
any more than you can possibly help; I 
just put it on clean. Maybe you can make 
it do till I get back, but if not, get a clean 
one out of the bottom of the press; not the 
one with fern-leaves on it; that’s the best 
one. The tea-towels are in there, too. 
Scald out the dish-cloth every time you use 
it, and wipe the dish-pan dry. And don’t 
drop any matches on the floor to step on 
and set the house afire. Oh, dear! It’s 
terrible to go away in such a hurry as this. 
I'll worry about you every minute I’m 
gone. I wonder if that clock’s right— 
run over to Mrs. Boggs’s and see. And 
come right back. Effie, child! Put your 
arms through! Don’t you see how you’re 
bothering Ma? Let the kitty be till I get 
through with you!” 

And when you return with the news that 
your clock’s four minutes fast, and Mrs. 
Boggs knows hers is right because she set 
it by the whistle this very morning, that 
reminds Ma that you must wind the kitchen 
clock every day—Pa'll attend to the other 
one. Bring it to her. Now, do you know 
which one to turn to wind it up? Not that 
one; that sets the hands. And—oh, yes— 
the buckwheat-flour is in a bag in the stone 
jar by the flour-chest. Be sure and put 
the cover back every time, or the mice 
will get into it. And the milk-tickets are 
in that little tin bucket on the kitchen shelf, 
and you'll only want a quart now; and if 
it rains, be sure and wear your rubber 
boots or you'll get sore throat, and if you 
should get it, the camphorated oil is in the 
kitchen cupboard on the second shelf in 
the far corner, back of the lemon essence, 
and be careful of the cork or it’ll slip in so 
far you can’t get itout. Nowrun out and 
see if the hack’s coming, because sometimes 
Nate Wells gets here way ahead of time, 
and sometimes not till the last minute and 
has to make the depot in a lope, and—‘“‘Oh, 
laws! What was it I was going to tell you to 
do? Something—maybe it’ll come to me.” 

Aren’t Mas the fussy things? Pa and 
you will get along all right. Why, sure! 
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Every time it’s shut Ma stands up with her forefinger on her lower front teeth and meditates: ““Now have 


I got everything? Let me sée. For mercy sakes! 


I laid that out on purpose, and didn't I go and 


forget it! Right by me, too!” 


Finally the hack arrives, and Ma shoul- 
ders Effie, and carries the little valise, and 
you the big one, which bangs you under the 
knees and nearly doubles you up like a 
jack-knife; andit’s: ‘‘Bea good boy. Kiss 
Effie, too. Put the cream in the little 
cream-pitcher. I’m so worried about 
Grandma—Can’t you take the big one 
up there with you, Nate? It’s so kind of 
underfoot here—she looked so bad the last 
time I was over. ‘Ye know neither the day 
nor the hour’—Be you sure we’ve got lots 
of time, Nate? I do hope George’ll meet 
me. It'll be plumb dark by the time I— 
Good-by. Bea good boy. Wave at Brother! 
Oh, wait—Never mind; it’s too late now.” 


She’s gone. Pa’ll be at the depot to buy 
her ticket and put her on the train. She’s 
gone! The shackles are stricken off that 
bind you. You are free, free, free! You 
can do as you dog-gone please. Nobody 
will tap on the window at the psychological 
moment of your play with, ‘“‘ Jimmy, I want 
you to—” whatever it is of the fifty-’leven 
things she’s always wanting. Nobody will 
pick on you for just nothing at all. Nobody 
will threaten to take you across her lap 
if you don’t behave. You are free, free, 
free! 

And now that you’ve got your freedom, 
what are you going to do with it? All 
the kids are in school except “Bull” 
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Dellinger, and he’s got the chicken-pox and 
don’t dast come out. Amid the thousand 
things Ma had to think of she remembered 
to write a note to Miss Munsell, “Please 
excuse Jimmy for being absent this morning, 
as I needed him at home.” 

All alone in the world. Might as well go 
in the house. Scat, there! Guilty Muff 
leaps from the premature lunch-table, and 
upsets the cream-pitcher—the first spot on 
the clean cloth! (Not the last.) Free! 
Free! Still, you’d better clear off the things 
and shake the crumbs out at the back door, 
and hang the cloth up before the stove to 
dry. And do the dishes. This time wash 
them and wipe them. Free! Free! 

How still it is! You hear the kitchen 
clock’s tick scramble to pass the sitting- 
room clock’s—succeed—seemingly fall be- 
hind—catch up again. It is very still. 

Tell you what: sweep the sitting-room 
floor; that’ll help to pass the time till 
school lets out. When you open the out- 
side door to flirt the fluff out on the step, 
the wind puffs it back into the room. Get 
the dust-pan. Kind of awkward to handle 
both broom and dust-pan. You carry out 
the dust, and let the broom lie. Ma'll 
pick it up. 

Let’s see—What else? It’s a terribly long 
while before the long hand and the short 
hand coalesce at XII. Happy thought! 
Take up the ashes—Ma usually does that 
before she sweeps. Ma usually puts the 
Gazelle over the coal-bucket so’s the hot 
ashes won’t rise. But—— 

“Ma, kin I gwout ’t the front ga—’’ 
No need to ask that now. You’re free. 
Go on out and wait for school to let out 
if you want to. 

Far-off roosters crow faintly in an empty 
world. Ages crawl by. Hark to the tocsin 
from yonder tower! School’s out for noon, 
A thin trickle of A—B—abs. They get out 
first. The little girls squall, “Ow, Lezzay! 
I got a_ seeeee-crit!” The little boys 
stamp, walk backward, break into a run 
every few steps, make faces, screech un- 
couthly, take on extravagant postures, 
and try to “act smart.”’ You never notice 
them. Presently you hear agonizing cries 
of, “Quit! Quit naow! QUIT, I tell you! 
Queeee-yut!”” the bigger boys clamping 
thumb and finger on the back of the neck 
of smaller ones. Your crowd. They want 
to know why you hooked off from school. 
Your cue. Your chance to tell them that 
your world’s turned upside down. ‘‘Ma’s 
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gone away. She got a—a telegraph mes- 
sage from Uncle George. My Grandma’s 
dyin’, she is. And my Ma’s gone away over 
to Logan County to watch her die. She 
went on the train, and she won’t be there 
till after dark. Oh, sometime, yes; she’ll 
be back sometime. Mebby not for a long 
while, though.” 

They don’t pay the attention that they 
ought to. You might think they were in 
a hurry to get home and get something to 
eat. °T ain’t that; they’re jealous. Their 
Mas ain’t gone away. And they hain’t 
got no Grandmas that’s dyin’. No, you 
bet they hain’t. 

It’s lonesome till they come bursting out 
again, choking down the last mouthful in 
their hurry to get at play. They’ve Mas 
to ask them, “‘ Well, how was it in school 
today?” and to listen with interest to 
narrations of how Miss Munsell made 
Peter Heffernan go out to the pump and 
wash his face, and how Robert Dillabaugh, 
he was cutting up and “communicating,” 
and Teacher made him sit with the girls and 
he was so ’shamed! There’s no Ma to listen 
to you, no Effie to romp with, no Dicky to 
burst into song at the racket, no warm and 
savory smells. 

But school’s better than ever. You hand 
in the note and explain to Miss Munsell 
your distinguished position, that of a boy 
whose Ma’s away. And, after school, 
there’s relish in the thought that no one 
told you, “‘ Hurry right home, now, and get 
your wood and kindling split before it gets 
too dark.” You are free, free, free! 

But if you have no Ma now to boss you 
around and make life a burden to you, the 
others have. And it’s, ‘‘Eddeeeee? Eddie 
—home now”; and ‘Willeeeeee? Willie! 
Ma wants you’’—until first thing you 
know, there’s no one left to play with, and 
you slink away. Lights twinkle here and 
there, twinkle and then brighten and steady 
as the lamp-chimney is put on, change to 
squares of yellow as the shades are pulled 
down. Allexcept your house. Ma’s away. 

You let yourself in at the back door. It’s 
still—spooky, almost. The base-burner 
shines edly through its perforated tin 
doors in the sitting-room, but the kitchen’s 
chilly. Ma burns wood to cook by. It’s 
cleaner, but it doesn’t keep fire. While you 
were waiting for the children to come home 
at noon you might have split your wood and 
kindling. It’s dark now. If you knew 
how to light the lantern—but you'll light 
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the kitchen lamp; it won’t seem so lonesome 
then. And who’s afraid of the wood-house 
even if it is dark? There aren’t any such 
things as robbers; not around here, any- 
way. But if there were? If a great big 
one should jump out at you from the dark 
and growl, “Now I got ye!” Gosh! 

A couple of sticks of wood will do it. 
And Pas and Mas are wickedly extravagant 
about kindling; they want such awful lots. 
All unnecessary. You grabble around and 
pick up slivers and bark and such, as much 
as your two hands will hold. Plenty to 
make a fire with. 

As you come in the house, something says, 
“Tickkk!” in a glassy way. It’s the lamp- 
chimney. You turned the wick too high. 
It isn’t clear broken off, but it’s smoked up a 
good deal. The dulled light makes it seem 
like—-makes it seem like—like Ma was away. 

While the fire catches, you'll carry in your 
coal and both kinds of water. Darn that 


fire! Why won’t it burn? You blow at it. 
Ack-ah! The smoke blows back and chokes 
you. A tiny blaze flickers—Hooray! And 
goes out. You listen. A dry, ticking 


Ma could flirt the covers when she put them on and they d fall right into place. 


Take it all out and 
Now we'll see. Oh, 
Get the 
The place 


crackle. That stops. 
put more paper in. 
dog-gone the dog-gone thing! 
newspaper and fan—fan hard. 
smells like it was a smoke-house. 

Steps coming around the house. 
it as late as that! 

‘Well, Mister,” says Pa, “ain’t you got a 
fire yet? No wonder,” says he; ‘look at 
the way you’ve got the dampers.” He 
takes off a stove-lid and looks in. “Aw, 
my son!”’ he groans, “‘won’t you ever learn 
to put in plenty of kindling? Now, you 
mosey out and split some; split a lot. I'll 
fix the lantern for you. Tomorrow night 
try and get home before dark.” 

When you return with an armful, the 
fire is roaring with an up-the-chimney roar. 
Fmf? Fmf? Smellsfunny. Pa says: “If 
I ever catch you lighting the fire with the 
coal-oil can, I'll lick you till you can’t 
stand. I had to do it this time, but don’t 
let me ever catch you at it. Understand?” 

Pa’s brought oysters home for supper. 
We'll have oyster soup. Hwee! Easy to 


Why, is 


get, and not so many dishes to wash. 





But when you're only eleven 


years old and have to get up on the bed to poke down the covers on the far side, it's a good deal of a job 
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Pa’s real jokey. More so than common. 
Seems as if he tried to be, as if he thought 
you might be lonesome for Ma. You 
ain’t; not a bit. He tells you about the 
dying woman’s advice: ‘Sally,’ said she, 
with her last gasp, “don’t ever set down to 
a meal’s victuals without you put the dish- 
water on first.”” Go and do it. 

It’s fun to do the dishes with Pa. He 
talks gripping his pipe with his teeth, and 
ties Ma’s apron-strings around his neck 
because they aren’t long enough to go 
around his waist. When he and Ma were 
first married he used to do the dishes for 
her. It kinds o’ puts him in mind of it now. 

Then he sits down to read the paper, and 
you get at your home-work, same as ever, 
and yet not the same, either. 

“Oh, well,” says Pa, apropos of nothing, 
‘we'll just have to make the best of it”; and 
after a while, ‘‘How’d you like buckwheat 
cakes and fried sausages for breakfast?” 

So he mixes the batter, and sets it by the 
sitting-room fire to rise. And he gets a 
pitcher of cider from the cellar, and some 
hickory-nuts and walnuts, and you fetch 
him a flatiron and the hammer, and he 


puts the flatiron between his knees—it 
makes him pigeontoed—and cracks the 
nuts. MissMa? Ishouldsaynot. When 


you undress for bed you pick up some of 
the shells that flew. Ouch! Gosh! 

The buckwheat cakes and fried sausages 
in the morning are every bit as good as Ma 
makes. Pa’s a boss cook. Only thing of 
it is, Pa forgot to put a big plate under the 
crock of batter, and it “‘riz’’a little toomuch 
during the night and— Clean up that 
mess before you go to school. 

Pa can’t help you with the dishes. Get- 
ting breakfast took more time than he 
lotted on; he'll have to run for it. Don’t 
forget this, and don’t forget that, and be a 
good boy in school, and come home earlier 
than you did last night so as to— Free! 
Free! Yes, but there are so many things 
you've simply got to do if you’re to eat and 
sleep in any sort of decency and comfort, 
and when Ma was home—— 

Now, for example, making the beds. Ma 
could flirt the covers when she put them on 
and they’d fall right into place, but the dog- 
gone things won’t for you. When you're 
only eleven years old and have to get up on 
the bed to poke down the covers on the far 
side, it’s a good deal of a job. And when 
you get it done the bed looks as if it had 
been stirred up with a stick. So many 
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things todo! If you don’t hurry you won’t 
get to school before the last bell, let alone 
have time to play. The coal that dropped 
on the floor when Pa filled the base-burner 
crunches under foot, and there’s that batter 
not cleaned up yet, and the kitchen stove 
ought to be wiped clean of the grease 
that spattered on it. Ma used to keep it 
looking as if you could see to comb your 
hair in it. 

There! You knew there was something— 
comb your hair! Why, certainly—got up 
in sucha hurry. No one now to pick at you 
all the time: “Did you brush your teeth? 
Good, now? Well, go and do it. Don’t 
let me have to tell you every day of the 
week”; and “Look at your shoes. Gray 
as a cat’s back. Go shine ’em up a little”; 
and “Did you wash yourself? Good? Let 
me look. My land, boy, your neck looks 
like there was a storm coming up!” All 
the time picking at you. No one to do 
that now. Yourre free! 

You and Pa get along first-rate with the 
“eats” till the bread Ma baked is gone. 
Baker’s bread’s got no more taste to it than 
so much waste paper. Baker’s pies don’t 
touch the spot, either. Pa isn’t so jokey 
as he was. This thing of getting breakfast 
before he goes to work and supper after he 
comes home all tired out ain’t what it’s 
cracked up to be. And things to eat that 
you get ready in a hurry. He wishes 
Grandma would get well, or-—— 

Ma writes how much she misses you both. 
Grandma has those terrible spells, but the 
doctor says she’s holding her own very well. 
While there’s life there’s hope. Ma doesn’t 
know when she'll be home. Effie sends 
kisses in big, wobbly cross-marks. Pa goes 
to lodge or up to Mr. Hudson’s to play 
checkers, evenings. Nobody to talk to, no 
[Effie to romp with, nobody to hear you say: 


Jesus, tender Shepherd, hear me, 
Bless Thy little lamb tonight; 


nobody to tuck you in and sit on the foot 
of the bed a while—‘‘Free! Free!” Aw, 
let up on that, can’t yer? 

You get to thinking: ‘“‘ What if Ma didn’t 
ever come back? What if she should take 
sick and die, away over there in Logan 
County?” (It’s a good thing there is no- 
body around to see and hear you—a great 
big boy like you, eleven going on twelve, 
crying for your Ma. Hee-ee-ee! Crying 
for your Ma! Aw, shut up, you!) 

Cupboard love? What if it is? 


What 
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true and lasting love is there that isn’t 
cupboard love, in which kindly ministra- 
tions and affection are so interfused that 
none can tell which begets and which is 
begotten? A sacrament must have an out- 
ward and visible sign as well as an inward 
and spiritual grace, and it seems to me— 
well, it seems 
to me that the 
inward and 
spiritual grace 
doth more 
abound when the 
priestess of this 
sacrament of the 
altar (for the 
cooking-stove is 
an altar) cele- 
brates the holy 
mysteries with 
her own hands 
than when she 
merely _pontifi- 
cates, with three 
maids and a del- 
icatessen around 
the corner. 

It is no mere 
chance that the 
tenderest words 
there are, “in 
remembrance of 
me,’ were spoken 
first at a meal- 
time. And it is 
at meal-time that 
we oftenest re- 
member her, when Ma is gone away at last on 
that long journey out beyond the stars from 
which there is no coming back; when those 
hands are folded that so oft for us worked 
the miracle of transubstantiation, changing 
the substance of our meat and drink so that 
it was really her life, her body, and her 
blood we fed upon. The way she used to 
cut the bread, her recipe for pepper relish 
these prosaic things, memorials of her, are 
hallowed by a supernal light like that which, 
when the sun is set, hallows with spectral 
glory the common things of day. We 
we miss her so! And far out there beyond 
the stars, she must miss us and long to do 
for us as she used to do before—before she 
went away. 

You that were never tardy in your life, 
you that were always roo in Neatness and 
Deportment, come slinking in after the 
bell rings nearly every day. Miss Munsell, 










Hwee-ce-ee-ce 


passing through the aisle, stops at your 
desk and makes remarks at you. Mean 
old thing! She wouldn’t talk like this to you 
if Ma was home. Ain’t Ma ever going to come 
home? You put your head down on your 
arm. Your back jerks convulsively—— 

And then — 

“T see her! There she is! O- 
hoo! Here we are, Ma!” 

You run and grab her valise 
before she’s down off the steps. 
She kisses you both before she 
lets Pa carry Effie, and wants to 
know, ‘How did you get along?” 
“Oh, my Lord!” Pa groans, 
‘don’t talk 
aboutit. How’s 
Grandma?” 

“Oh, she’s ever 
so much better. 
The doctor says 
that if there’s no 
setback or any- 
thing, she’]]|—— 

“Gwamma’s 
kitty has got pins 
in her feets!”’ de- 
clares Effie. Ain’t 
she “cute”! Ain’t 
it just grand to 
have ’em back! 


” 


; As you enter 
. : 

“2 the house you 
have a_ sinking 
feeling. There 

Wis's dew beck! is a rounded 


point on the 
floor, fading from the door as the mud 
rubbed off your feet; the table-cloth hasn’t 
been changed once—fairly stiff with dirt; 
the lamp-chimney’s top is off by now, and 
it is blacker than it was; the range is just 
one gawm of grease and charred buckwheat- 
batter; ashes around the base-burner; 
where the batter “riz”? too much has dried 
hard; the beds are tumbled, the sheets 
twisted like a rope, the pillows a dark gray. 
She crumbles a dead, dry leaf of the begonia 
Aunt Pashy Roebuck gave her, and says, 
with pity in her heart, ‘‘ You poor things!” 
That’s what she says, when the house 
she kept like a new pin looks like— Well, 
I don’t want to talk politics or votes for 
women, but you know what a mess men left 
to themselves will make of anything. But 
even if she scolded, you’d like it. Ma’s 
got back. 


Hwee-ee-ee-ee! Ma’s got back! 
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Own books. Read 
them. Make pals of 
them. Introduce them 
to your children. What 
matter if they do get soiled 
so long as their insides are 
white and the souls of 
them speak to you? If 
you have a book that is too 
valuable to be handled, put 
it in a vault and get a re- 
print for your shelves. 
Don’t put up any “No Tres- 
passing”’ signs. Let the 
baby spoil the grenadier- 
like array of the backs if he 
wants to; it won’t hurt him 
or them, and may be the 
beginning of an acquaint- 
ance that will enrich 
his life. In fact, we are 
more concerned for the 
baby and the other 
children than for you. 


Shela eae 


cae een Ye ee 


N every house that aspires to be some- 
thing more than a necessary shelter 
there is some provision for guests, or 
at least for the occasional caller. The 

house is not complete which lacks the 
crowning grace of hospitality. But there 
is a great difference in the way in which the 
hospitable intention is expressed. It may 
be with a stiff and awkward gesture, or with 
one that is natural and cordial. 

We are all familiar with the “best room” 
in the old-fashioned farmhouse. It was 
very well meant, and yet very painful. It 
was a room set apart for “company,” and it 
was painfully conscious of its austere mis- 
sion. The neighbors who came to enjoy 
themselves, dropped into the kitchen, where 
there was abundance of homely cheer. 
They never thought of disturbing the sanc- 
tity of the best room. 

The blinds were closed to protect the 
carpet from the sun, and the windows 
tightly sealed to keep out the dust. The 
furniture was solemn and unconvivial. The 
best room had an air of rectangular 
respectability. The curves of the slippery 
horse-hair sofa might seem to be an ex- 
ception, but even they were a warning 
to sit upright. The chairs were arranged 
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If your parents failed to 
provide you with com- 
panionable books, we 
hope you will do your 
{ best to catch up; but 
we urge that you do not 
allow yourself to become 
responsible for any fur- 
ther loss of the art of 
reading. Besides, it is as 
true as when it was first 
written that “reading 
maketh a full man.’’ Mon- 
trose J. Moses will follow this 
article with a series that will 
furnish you with a criterion 
for what is good and should 
be in your library, and 
what is badandshould 
not be read. We hope 
you will read them; 
you will if you have 
the best interests of 
your children at heart 
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as if they were soldiers on dress parade. 

Everything suggested that hospitality 
was a solemn rite, and not a pleasure. The 
survivors of the ordeal were to be congratu- 
lated as having acquitted themselves well 
under trying circumstances. The room was 
not a convenience but a symbol; it sym- 
bolized all that the responsible members of 
the worthy family aspired to be, and were not. 

It never occurred to them that what they 
actually were in their every-day habits was 
more interesting and attractive than what 
they so painfully aspired to be. For, in 
reality, they were generally very cheerful and 
friendly people when not receiving company. 

But, happily, fashions change, and some- 
times they change for the better. The “best 
room’”’ is no longer deemed indispensable. 
You may go into many a country house 
without having to endure an indeterminate 
term of imprisonment in this place of deten- 
tion. You are received at once in the 
“ living-room.’ 

The very term is suggestive of a different 
social climate. It indicates that domesticity 
is not something of which to be ashamed. 
The visitor is frankly received as a member 
of the family, and allowed to take his part 
in its activities. He is given the freedom 
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of the busiest and most pleasant part of the 
house. It is taken for granted that, being 
a companionable person, he likes to be where 
there is ‘something doing.” 

The living-room suggests a hospitable 
fire that is actually burning, not merely 
pretending to burn. And if there are a 
crane and a busy teakettle, so much the 
better. The chairs are made to be sat on. 
The table is cluttered with all the things 
which naturally gravitate to the living- 
room table in not-too-well-regulated fami- 
lies. There is nothing that can be spoiled 
by the sunshine, and nothing that is too 
sacred to be moved. There is no suggestion 
of that ancient institution of the “taboo.” 
There is no attempt to conceal the fact that 
there are children in the house, and that 
they are considered to be of more value than 
the furniture. Into this busy center of 
household activities, the guest is frankly 
welcomed. And he likes it. 


Books Stand for People 


When I was asked to write something 
about the library in the home, I asked my- 
self what such a library should resemble— 
the stiff “best room” or the sunny, com- 
fortable living-room. For books are our 
guests; they represent persons. The pro- 
vision we make for their reception indicates 
our attitude toward them and the degree 
of our familiarity. 

There are houses where books are treated 
with chilling respect. The bookcases have 
glass doors to protect the incarcerated vol- 
umes from dust, and also from the children. 
The books are always in immaculate dress. 
They stand stiffly side by side, as if they 
were waiting for something important to 
happen. But nothing ever does happen. 

In such houses, books are seldom lost or 
misplaced. They are never picked up and 
carried off by an absent-minded reader, who 
enjoys their companionship to that extent. 
Such carelessness would seem to indicate 
irreverence. The fact is that they are not 
regarded as household necessities, but as 
symbolic objects. They represent the intel- 
lectual proprieties. 

Such libraries make a good deal of “sets,”’ 
and each set must be unbroken. An odd 
volume, whose dress is worn by much use, 
would be treated as a mere tramp. The 
more expensive the set is the more it is 
valued. It is always on its good behavior, 
and it seems to feel the strain that comes 
from being on good behavior. 
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Now if I were a book, I should hate to be 
incarcerated in such a library. It wouldbe 
the worst kind of imprisonment, without 
even the alleviation of hard labor. For the 
only purpose of a book is to be read. The 
less time it. stands on the shelf the better 
for its constitution. 


Live Books Won’t Stay Put 


The idea of a living-room for books is 
quite different; it implies quite another 
conception of good housekeeping. Here the 
books are not segregated; they are all over 
the house. Only dead books will “stay 
put.” You may arrange them in ornamen- 
tal rows, or make them into a frieze that 
will be an excellent substitute for wall- 
paper. But living books are incorrigible 
truants. They have a way of getting off the 
shelves. They follow the members of the 
family about, after the fashion of Mary’s 
little lamb. They may even follow the 
children to school—though that should be 
strictly against the rule. 

But all books do not possess this proclivity 
for being appropriated. There are some 
books which we read only once. They are 
like travelers who call as they are passing 
through the town. They may be very 
agreeable and instructive, but, after they 
have told their story, they go their way and 
we see them no more. 

Such books we may take out of the public 
library. This institution is a great con- 
venience and saves money and shelf room. 
It is also the place for rare and expen- 
sive books. We go to consult them occa- 
sionally, as we might go to a legal or medi- 
cal adviser. We call on them in their office 
hours. 

Get Rid of the Undesirables 


There are also ephemeral books which are 
the talk of the day and then are speedily 
forgotten. We want to read them chiefly 
because we want to join in the conversation 
about them. When we cannot get them 
from the library, we buy them just as we buy 
the current magazines. If we have a big, 
old-fashioned house with an ample attic, we 
can put these volumes there, among other 
articles which we don’t like to throw away. 
If we live in more cramped quarters, we 
may lend these transitory volumes to our 
neighbors with the hope that they may for- 
get to return them, which they generally do. 
In this way much perishable literary mate- 
rial is decently disposed of. 
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St. Paul distinguishes between things 
which, as he says, ‘perish with the using” 
and those which have permanent value. If 
we were to make this distinction in regard to 
books, it would answer the question as to 
the kind of books that should constitute the 
home library. Books which perish with the 
reading we should borrow, if we can. If we 
have read such books, it is economy to 
exchange them for books which we have 
not read. Such exchange is no robbery. 


Our Book Affinities 


But there are other books which cannot 
be exhausted at a single reading. Perhaps 
we never read them through, yet they are 
our lifelong companions. We like to have 
them around. It is a comfort to have them 
near us so that we can come in at any time 
and resume the conversation where it was 
dropped, owing to some interruption. 

These books are our affinities. We are 
drawn to them by compatibility of temper. 
They form the nucleus of the home library. 
They are the books with which we live. 
How shall they be chosen? 

Well, what persons do you select for your 
intimate friends? They are not always, I 
presume, the most distinguished persons in 
your city. They are persons whom you 
have come to know well, and they do not 
bore you. You don’t look them up in a 
“Who’s Who.” You can make a “Wnho’s 
Who” of your own. 

The only difference between our circle of 
friends in the flesh and our book friends is 
that, in the one case, we are limited in our 
choice and, in the other, we are not. There 
are persons in the community whom we 
should like to know intimately, but there 
are social barriers which we cannot pass. 


Keep Good Book Company 


It is not so with books. There is no 
difficulty in “breaking in” to the best 
society. There is no stigma attached to the 
“climber.” The further we climb the bet- 
ter, if only we do not boast about our fine 
acquaintances. It is just as easy to make 
the acquaintance of the best as of the second 
best. This being so, it seems a waste of 
opportunity not to keep good company. 

Many lists have been made of the books 
which every one ought to read and enjoy, 
and collections have been made of the choic- 
est literature. Like all labor-saving de- 
vices, such collections have their uses and 
their dangers. The danger is that we may 
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cultivate the “best room” habit of mind. 
When we think of a book as a classic, we are 
likely to put on our company manners. We 
treat it with ceremonious respect rather 
than with affection. It is a great personage, 
to be received only on state occasions. 

Besides, there is the objection to being 
personally conducted in our pleasures. It 
is like taking the motor-bus—‘‘Seeing New 
York.” The guide with the megaphone 
tells you what to see, and you see it as well 
as you can. But it is a dubious pleasure. 
It is quite different from a visit to friends in 
the city, when you are allowed to see the 
inside instead of the outside of the house, 
and to choose your own times for further 
sightseeing. 


Meet Me at Walter Scott 


The home library which gives the most 
pleasure is of gradual growth and repre- 
sentative of personal preferences. One book 
introduces another in an informal way. 

“Let me make you acquainted with my 
good friend—”’ Of course we are happy to 
know him. 

Let us suppose that Walter Scott fre- 
quents our living-room. The children know 
him and love him. It is quite natural 
that they should become interested in his 
friends and in his country. A volume of 
Scotch and English ballads finds its way 
into the library. “Ivanhoe” brings in a 
history of the Crusades. After hearing 
what Scott has to say about the Stuarts, 
we are curious to know what Macaulay 
thinks of them. And once Macaulay enters 
the living-room and begins to talk, there is 
no end to the people in whom he makes us 
interested. 

Or we hear Scott telling how he heard 
John Wesley preach in the Kelso church- 
yard. Then we turn to Wesley’s journals 
to find what he said about it. Of course, 
the old man did not notice the wide-eyed 
little boy who remembered the stories he 
was telling; we discover what an interesting 
revelation of life in the eighteenth century 
Wesley’s journals give. The chances are 
that we make the acquaintance of half a 
dozen other books by the way. 


Learn the Book Families 


It does not so much matter where we 
begin; the important point is to recognize 
the relation of one book to another. 

Listen to the conversation of persons from 
the same neighborhood who are talking over 
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old times. How many sentences begin with 
pointing out family relations! “She that 
was a Simpson and married a Hopkins.” 
“Old deacon Strong’s son by his first wife.” 
It is by showing the relation of each to each 
that we “place” the people whose names 
are recalled. 

Books are placed in the same way. We 
must know something about the date of 
their birth, their family relations, their 
bringing up, and their habits in life. Each 
belongs to a certain circle, and if we know 
one member of the circle we have a natural 
interest in the rest. Publishers know this, 
and if an author succeeds in interesting any 
number of readers in one book, he is in de- 
mand for another. 


One Good Rook Suggests Another 


5] 


We are told that ‘“ Robinson Crusoe” is 
still one of the best sellers. Now suppose 
that one starts with “Robinson Crusoe.” 
It is an introduction to real literature. Per- 
haps it is the story that attracts you. You 
will be drawn to the southern seas, with its 
copious literature of discovery and adven- 
ture. Or perhaps it is the intense practical- 
ity of “Robinson Crusoe” that appeals to 
you. The literature of self-help opens up 
before you. It is but a step to Benjamin 
Franklin, and Emerson’s “Self-Reliance.” 
Or it may be that you become interested in 
the author, Daniel Defoe. You want to 
know what other books he wrote. Now to 
get acquainted with Daniel Defoe is to 
plunge at once into one of the most exciting 
periods of English political and religious 
history. 

The Roman citizens, when they wished to 
take part in the business of the city, natur- 
ally gravitated to the Forum. The Athe- 
nians, when they wished to hear or tell some 
news, found their way to Areopagus. The 
Venetian merchants made business appoint- 
ments on the Rialto. There, too, they were 
sure to find the people with whom it was 
most worth while to converse. 

So, in literature, there are books which 
serve as intellectual exchanges and spiritual 
trysting-places. And there it is not merely 
the authors whom you meet, but the multi- 
tudes of readers of many generations. You 
are at a place where many paths cross. 

The stay-at-home person is often sur- 
prised at the way in which the traveler in 
Europe will tell of the casual encounters 
with the same persons in all the great capi- 
tals of the Continent. But the coinci- 


dences are quite natural, for all travelers 
visit the same great places. If two persons 
from Kankakee are in Rome at the same 
time, they are quite likely to meet under the 
dome of St. Peter’s. If one takes his stand 
there, the other will be sure to turn up. 

“Meet me at Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress.” If you keep the appointment, you 
will meet a great many people besides John 
Bunyan. You will meet the people who 
have been brought up on Bunyan, and you 
will recognize them when they mention the 
Hill Difficulty, and Vanity Fair, and the 
Slough of Despond, and the Delectable 
Mountains. If you know your Bunyan, you 
will recognize his style when you come 
across it. You will know Abraham Lincoln, 
and how he came to write the Gettysburg 
address. 

To get acquainted with Dickens is like 
joining a secret society. You are given the 
grip and the password which introduces you 
to many a chance acquaintance with whom, 
otherwise, you might have had nothing in 
common. If your initiation was early, it is 
ail the better for you. 


Let the Children Browse 


It does a child no harm to make the ac- 
quaintance of books which were not written 
for children. If they are formidable in ap- 
pearance, he may find that inside they are 
not so very difficult after all. I am glad 
that in rummaging through my grand- 
father’s library I discovered Plutarch’s 
“Lives” before anybody told me that it 
was one of the books I ought to read. Had 
Plutarch been put on a list of required read- 
ing, I should have looked upon it as a cruel 
and unusual punishment for a boy of twelve. 
But, as a matter of fact, it is easy reading 
to one who is able to read the historical 
books of the Bible. Plutarch did not “make 
company” of his worthies. He received 
them into a hospitable living-room. He 
says, “It is like living and conversing with 
these illustrious men whom I invite, as it 
were, and receive, one by one, under my 
roof.” 

Plutarch’s men are worth knowing, and 
so are the modern men whose characters 
were molded by their influence. “Meet me 
at Plutarch,” you say. There you meet 
the men who made constitutional govern- 
ment in England and America possible. 
They all knew the old moralist and the 
people he knew. 

fn a house where the great books which 
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have inspired, or amused, successive gener- 
ations are get-at-able, an active-minded child 
is likely, at some time or other, to get at 
them. If he does not actually read them, he 
at least knows where to find them on occa- 
sion. Suppose that he has been accustomed 
to see an old illustrated volume of “Don 
Quixote,” which evidently amused his eld- 
ers. His notion of a work of humor will be 
different from what it would have been if 
the only accessible humor had been that 
provided by Mutt and Jeff. He may possi- 
bly discover that Cervantes had a greater 
pleasure-giving power than the artists of 
the comic supplements to the Sunday 
newspapers. 

We know what an important part pro- 
pinquity plays in friendship and love. If 
we want our children to fall in love with the 
better kind of books, let us provide them 
with opportunities for meeting such books 
without too much formality. A book in 
hand is worth two on a shelf; and the lower 
the shelf is the more likely the book is to be 
taken in hand. 

And do not make a mystery of literary 
“taste.” We read to please ourselves and 
not to please the critics. We are not reading 
to show off our culture. The cultivation of 
literary taste is as simple a matter as the 
cultivation of taste for food. You furnish 
your table with an abundance of wholesome, 
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well-cooked food, and your children prefer 
it to the other kind. You can trust them 
for that. 

There is no particular mystery about lit- 
erary criticism. When two works are pre- 
sented, you say, “This is better than that.” 
Between works that are very much alike 
the discrimination may be difficult, but 
when one is supremely great the difference 
is obvious. 

When you are in London, you cannot 
miss Westminster Abbey or the dome of St. 
Paul’s. When you arrive at Niagara, it is 
not necessary to employ a guide to tell you 
where the falls are. If, in any assembly, 
there should enter a man ten feet tall it 
would not be necessary to tell even the 
youngest child that he was a giant. 

A great deal has been done of late in 
schools and colleges in the way of system- 
atic study of literature. But formal instruc- 
tion cannot take the place of what Milton 
cails “intimate knowledge and delight.” 
The place to form intimate companionship 
with real books is in the home. Happy is 
the child who has made the acquaintance of 
books that have been his father’s and his 
mother’s friends. They will always hold a 
peculiar place in his affections. As the years 
go by he will make new friends, and so the 
circle will be enlarged, but he will never 
forget those that have been “‘in the family.” 


National Child Labor Committee 
105 East Twenty-Second Street, New York City 
Dear Sir: The other day we found a man who, at forty-seven years of age, was “‘ worked out.” 


Think of it! 


The age of forty-seven is really the time when the average man is at his prime, mentally 


and physically; is of greatest value in business and industry. 
And yet that man was on the human scrap-heap at that age. 


Why? 


He had entered the cotton-mills when seven years old; for forty years he had toiled, never earning over 


twelve dollars. 
to develop. 
You say he is not typical? 
labor is allowed. 
It is toc late to do something for him. 


But we can help his children and the others. 


He had been robbed of his childhood by the work—-his manhood had never had a chance 
In order to keep his family, he-had to put his little girl into the mill when she was nine. 
He is typical of hundreds of such instances in certain sections where child 


Imagine! Four 


thousand children are this day working in Georgia mills alone, from seven in the morning till six at night. 
Some of them are only ten years old. In single file, a minute apart, it would take almost three days for them 


to pass before you. 


Shall they and thousands of other children be left in mills and mines and factories, 


unlettered, not strong, their ideals shattered, to be returned to us by way of the almshouse, the hospital, 


the prison and the street? 


You, who love some other child—will you join in our effort to help these toiling children? 


Sincerely yours, 
OweEN R. Lovejoy, General Secretary. 

HE pity of it! you say. Yes, it is a pity; but you who read Goop HOUSEKEEPING 

last year know of more pitiable cases than this. The thing ought to be stopped; 
no doubt about it. But to fight such an evil you must have all the facts. ‘Children in 
Bondage,”’ by Edwin Markham, Judge Lindsey, and George Creel, fortifies you for any 
fight on child labor—and makes you want to fight. It is one of the books you should 
own and read. At booksellers or from our Book Department at $1.50 net. 








May Iverson’s Career 


While they were in no wise intended to “‘ point a moral,’’ the stories in this series have been 


a valuable lesson in the art of doing a thing earnestly and sticking at it. 


In the first place 


they emphasize the advisability of choosing work in which one is interested, rather than 
what is nearest at hand and offers the first chance to make money. Having chosen her 
career, we saw the “‘little Iverson kid” delete ‘“‘I can’t’’ from her vocabulary, though from 
the beginning she was asked to do things that were feats for older reporters. Last month we 


saw her in an entirely different world—on the staff of a magazine. 


Here she tastes still 


sweeter fruit in yet another field—one which all who scribble hope, sooner or later, to enter 


By Elizabeth Jordan 


Author of ‘May Iverson—Her Book,” 


“May Iverson Tackles Life,” ete. 


Illustrated by James Montgomery Flagg 


A Message from Mother Elise 


HE Authors’ Dinner had reached 
that peak of success which rises 
serenely between the serving of 
the dessert and the opening words 

of the first postprandial speech. Relaxed, 
content, at peace with themselves and their 
publisher-host, the great assemblage of 
men and women writers sipped their coffee 
and liqueurs, and beamed benignly upon one 
another as they waited for the further 
entertainment the speeches were expected 
to afford. Here and there, at the numerous 
small tables which flowered in the great 
dining-room, a distinguished author, 
strangely modest for the moment, stealthily 
consulted some penciled notes tucked under 
his napkin, or with absent eyes on space 
mentally rehearsed the opening sentences 
of his address. Even the least of these men 
was accustomed to public speaking; but 
what they had said to Chautauqua gath- 
erings or tossed off casually at school com- 
nencements in their home towns was not 
quite what they would care to offer to an 
audience which included three hundred 
men and women representing every stage 
of literary success, and gifted, beyond doubt, 
with a highly developed sense of humor. 
A close observer could discover the speakers 
of the evening by running an eye over the 
brilliantly decorated tables and selecting 
those faces which alone, in that care-free 
assemblage, wore expressions of nervous 
apprehension. 

At my table, well toward the center of 
the room, I felt again a thrill of delight at 
being a part of this unique composite pic- 
ture. My first book, still an infant in the 


literary cradle, had won me my invitation; 
and nothing except the actual handling of 
the volume, hot from the press, had given 
me so strong a sense of having at last made 
a beginning in the work I loved. Except 
myself, every man and woman of the eight 
at our table stood on the brow of the long 
hill each had climbed. Three of them— 
a-woman playwright, a man novelist, and 
a famous diplomat—were among my close 
friends. The others I had met tonight for 
the first time. The Playwright sat oppo- 
site me, and over the tall vase of Spanish 
iris which stood between us I caught the 
expression of her brown eyes, thoughtful 
and introspective. For the moment, at 
least, she was very far away from the little 
group around her. Beside her sat the 
Author, his white locks caressing a suddenly 
troubled brow. He was one of the speakers 
of the evening, and he had just confided 
to his companions that he had already for- 
gotten his carefully prepared extemporan- 
eous address. At my right, the grand old 
man of American diplomacy smiled in calm 
content. He rarely graced such festive 
scenes as this; he was over ninety, and, he 
admitted cheerfully, “growing a little tired.” 
But his “Reminiscences,” recently published, 
was among the most widely read literature of 
the day, and the mind which had won him 
distinction fifty years ago was still as brilliant 
as it was during his days at foreign courts. 

Over our group a sudden stillness had 
fallen, and with an obvious effort to break 
this, one of my new acquaintances addressed 
me, her cold blue eyes reflecting none of the 
sudden warmth of her manner. 
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“Do you know, Miss Iver- 
son,” she began, “I envy you. 
You have had five years of 
‘New York newspaper experi- 
ence—the best of all possible 
training. Besides, you must 
have accumulated more ma- 
terial in those five years than 
the average writer finds in 
twenty-five.” 

I had no opportunity to re- 
ply. As if the remark had been 
a gauntlet tossed on the table 
in challenge, my companions 
fell upon it. Every one talked 
at once, the Best Seller and the 
Author upholding the opinion 
of the woman with the blue 
eyes, the rest disputing it, until 
the Playwright checked the 
discussion with a remark that 
caught the attention of all. 

“There’s nothing new in this 
world,” she said, ‘‘and there- 
fore there’s nothing interesting. 
We all know too much. The 
only interesting things are those 
we can’t understand, because 
they happen—elsewhere!”’ 

The Author looked at her 
and smiled, his white eyebrows 
moving upward ever so slightly. 
“For example?” he murmured. 

Almost imperceptibly, the 
Playwright shrugged her 
shoulders. 

“For example?” she repeated 
lightly. “Oh, I wasn’t con- 
templating an example. Not 
that I couldn’t give one if I 
chose.” She stopped. Then, 
stirred by the skeptical look in 
the Author’s eyes, her face took 
on a sudden look of decision. 
“And I might,” she added 
quietly, “if urged.” 

The Best Seller leaned across 


the table, and laid asmall coin The Playwright sat opposite me, and over a tall vase of Spanish iris I 
smiling indifferently, “an instance or a story. Part of 


on her plate. ‘“T’ll urge you,” 
he said. “T’'ll take a story. 
We want the thing in fiction form.” 
The Playwright smiled at him. “Very 
well,” she said indifferently, “call it what 
an instance or a story.” 
“And mind,” interrupted the Best Seller, 
“it’s something that didn’t happen on this 
earth!” 
The Playwright sat silent an instant, 
intent and thoughtful, as if mentally mar- 
shalling her characters before her. “Part 
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of it happened on this earth,” she said. 
“Tt began two years ago, when a friend of 
mine, a woman editor, received a letter from 
a stranger, who was also a woman. The 
stranger asked for a personal interview. 
She wished, she said, for the editor’s advice. 
The need had suddenly come to her to make 
her living. She had had no special training; 
would the editor talk to her and give her 
any suggestions she could? The editor 
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caught the expression of her brown eyes, as she started her narrative. ‘Call it what you please,” she said, 

it happened on this earth to a friend of mine; it began two years ago.” 
. consented, naming a day and an hour for _ her past, her friends, or herself. She was 
the interview, and at the time appointed merely a human package dropped from 
the stranger called at the other’s office. space and labeled ‘Miss Driscoll’—the 


“She proved to be a beautiful woman, name engraved on her card. Who ‘Miss 
remarkably young, dressed quietly but ex- Driscoll’ was, where she had come from, 
quisitely in black, and with the walk and what she had done, remained as much of 
manner of an empress. The editor was a problem after half an hour of conversa- 
immensely impressed by her, but she soon _ tion as at the moment she had entered the 
discovered that the stranger was wrapped editor’s room. She wanted work; how 
in mystery. She could learn nothing about could she get it? That was her question, 
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but she had no answers for any questions 
asked by the editor. When they were put 
to her she hedged and fenced with exquisite 
skill. She had a charming air of intimacy, 
of confidence in the editor’s judgment, yet 
nothing came from her that threw any light 
on her experience or her qualifications. 

“All the time they talked the editor 
studied her. Then suddenly, without warn- 
ing, she leaned forward and shot out the 
question that had been slowly forming in 
her mind. 

“When did you leave your Order?’ she 
asked. 

“The stranger stiffened like one who had 
received an electric shock. The next 
moment she sagged forward in her chair 
as if something in her had given way. ‘How 
did you know?’ she breathed, at last. 

“The editor shook her head. ‘I did not 
know,’ she admitted. ‘I merely suspected. 
You have one or two habits which suggest 
a nun, especially the trick of crossing 
your hands, as if you expected to slip them 
into flowing sleeves. They look like a 
nun’s hands, too; and your complexion 
has the convent pallor. Now tell me all 
you can. I cannot help you until I know 
more about you.’”’ 

Around us there was the scrape of chairs 
on the polished floor. Some of the dinner 
guests were rising, and crossing the room 
to chat with friends at other tables. But 
the little group at our table sat in motion- 
less attention, every eye on the Playwright’s 
charming face. 

“Good beginning,” remarked the Best 
Seller helpfully. ‘And, by Jove, the or- 
chestra is giving you the ‘Rosary’ as an 
obligato. There’s a coincidence for you.” 

“Then the story came out,” resumed the 
Playwright, ignoring the interruption. “At 
least, part of it came out. The stranger 
had been the Mother General of a large 
conventual Order, which she herself had 
founded twenty years ago. She had built 
it up from one convent to thirty. She had 
established schools and hospitals all over 
America, as well as in Cuba, Porto Rico, 
and the Philippines. She was a brilliant 
organizer, a human dynamo. Whatever 
she touched succeeded. She did not need 
to explain this; the extraordinary growth 
of her Community spoke for her. But a 
few months before she came to the editor, 
she said, a cabal had been established against 
her in her Mother House. Shehad returned 
from a visit to one of her Philippine con- 
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vents, to find that an election had been 
held in her absence, that she had been 
superseded, that the local superior of the 
Mother House had been elected Mother 
General in her place; in short, that she 
herself was deposed by her Community. 

“She said that she never knew why. 
There was much talk of extravagance, of 
too rapid growth; her broadening plans, 
and the big financial risks she took, alarmed 
the more conservative nuns. She took 
their breath away. Possibly they were 
tired of the pace she set, and ready to rest 
on the Community’s achievements. All 
that is not important. Mother General 
Elise was deposed. She could not remain 
as a subordinate in the Community she 
had ruled so long. Neither could she, she 
said, risk destroying the work of her life 
by making a fight for her rights and causing 
a newspaper sensation. So she left the 
Order, taking with her her only living rela- 
tive, her old mother, eighty-one years of 
age, to whom, for the previous year or two, 
she had given a home in her Mother House.” 

“T am afraid,” murmured the Best 
Seller sadly, “that this story is going to 
depress me.” 

The Playwright nodded. “At first,” 
she admitted. ‘But it ends with what we 
will call ‘an uplift.’”’ 

The Best Seller emptied his glass. ‘Oh, 
all right,” he murmured. ‘Here’s to the 


uplift!” 
“The editor listened to the story,” 
continued the Playwright. “Then she 


advised Miss Driscoll to go to Rome and 
have her case taken up at the Vatican. 
Surely what seemed such injustice would 
be righted there, and without undesirable 
notoriety for the Community. She in- 
troduced the former Mother General to 
several prominent New York men and 
women who could help her and give her 
letters she needed. There were various 
meetings at the houses of these people, 
who were all impressed by the force, the 
magnetism, and the charm of the convent 
queen who had been exiled from her king- 
dom. Then Miss Driscoll and her mother 
sailed for Italy.” 

The Diplomat leaned forward, his faded 
eyes as eager as a boy’s. “Let me tell 
some of it!” he begged. “Let me tell 
what happened in Rome!”’ 

The blue-eyed woman, who had started 
the discussion, clapped her hands. “Let 
each of us tell some of it,’’ she cried. 
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The Playwright smiled across at the 
Diplomat. ‘By all means,” she urged, 
“tell the Roman end of it.” 

The Diplomat laid down his half-finished 
cigar, and put his elbows on the table, 
joining his finger-tips together in the pose 
characteristic of his most thoughtful mo- 
ments. He, too, took a moment for prepa- 
ration, and the faces of the others at the 
table showed that they were already con- 
sidering the twist they would give to the 
story when their opportunity came. 

“The mother and daughter reached 
Rome in May,” began the Diplomat. 
“They rented a few rooms and bought a few 
pieces of furniture, and, because they were 
very poor, they lived very frugally. While 
the daughter sought recognition at the 
Vatican, the old mother spent her days 
pottering around their little garden, and 
trying to learn a few words of Italian from 
her neighbors. It was hard to be trans- 
planted at eighty-one, but she was happy, 
for she was with the daughter she had al- 
ways adored. She would rather have been 
alone with her in a strange land than in the 
highest heaven without her. 

“One of the Cardinals at the Vatican 
finally took up the case of Miss Driscoll. 
It interested him. He knew of the splendid 
work she had done as Mother General 
Elise. He began an investigation of the 
whole involved affair, and he had accumu- 
lated a great mass of documents, and was 
almost ready to submit a formal report to 
the Holy Father, when he fell ill with pneu- 
monia and died a few days later. 

“That was a crushing blow for Mother 
Elise. Under the shock of the disappoint- 
ment, she, too, fell ill, and was taken to 
what we will call the Hospital of the White 
Sisters. Her mother went with her, be- 
cause an old lady of eighty-two could not 
be left alone.” 

The old Diplomat paused, and looked 
unseeingly before him, as if he were calling 
up a picture. 

“The convent hospital had a beautiful 
garden,” the Diplomat resumed, at last. 
‘There the mother spent the next few days, 
working among the flowers, and following 
the lay Sisters along the garden walks as 
a contented child follows its nurse. Once 
a day she was allowed to see her daughter 
for a few moments. It was her custom to 
reach the sick-room long before the hour 
appointed, and to wait in the hall until she 
was admitted. She said the time of waiting 


seemed shorter there, where she was so near. 
So, one day, when a pale Sister told her 
that her daughter was not quite ready to 
be seen, the old lady was not surprised. 
This was her usual experience. 

“Nothing warned her, no intuition told 
her, that her daughter had died exactly 
five minutes before, and that the Sisters 
back of that closed door were huddled to- 
gether, trying to find words to tell her what 
had happened. They could not find them; 
words scamper away like frightened beings 
in moments like that. So they sent for 
their Mother Superior, and she came and 
put an arm around the bent shoulders of 
the old woman, and told her that her daugh- 
ter’s pain and trouble were over for all time. 
Later they took her into the room where 
her daughter lay in a peace which remained 
triumphant even while the mother’s heart 
broke as she looked upon it. When they 
found that they could not persuade her to 
leave the room, they allowed her to remain; 
and there she sat, at the foot of the bed, 
day and night, while the Sisters came and 
went and knelt and prayed, and the long wax 
tapers burned slowly down to their sockets.” 

The Diplomat stopped. Then, as no 
one spoke, he turned to the Author. 

“Will you go on?” he asked. 

The Author took up the tale. “ Mother 
Elise was buried in Rome,” he said, ‘and 
in the chapel of the White Sisters, tapers 
still burn for her. Her mother remained 
there, and was given a home in the convent, 
because she had no other place to go. It 
was kind of the Sisters, for, unlike her 
daughter, she was not a Catholic. But her 
old heart was broken, and as months passed 
and she began to realize what had happened, 
she was filled with a great longing for her 
native land. The bells of Rome got on her 
shattered nerves. They seemed eternally 
ringing for her dead. From the garden 
she could see her daughter’s grave on the 
hill just beyond the convent walls. She 
longed for the only thing she had left—her 
own country. She longed to hear her 
native tongue. She said so to all who would 
listen. One day she received an anonymous 
letter, enclosing bank-notes for five thousand 
lira. The letter read: 


“*T hear that you are homesick. Take this 
money and return to your native land. It will 
pay your passage, and secure your admission to 
a home for aged gentlewomen. Do not try to 
discover the source of the gift. 


“**From One Who Loved Your Daughter.’ 
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At the time appointed the stranger called at the editor's office. She proved to be a beautiful woman, and the 
they talked the editor studied her. Then suddenly she shot out the question that 
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“When did you leave your Order?” she asked 


editor was immensely impressed by her, but could not pierce the mystery in which she was wrapped. While 


slowly had been forming in her mind. 
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“A little blossom of comfort bloomed in 
the old woman’s heart, like an edelweiss on 
a glacier. She packed her few possessions, 
and sailed for America. There was no one 
to meet her, but she had kept the name and 
address of the woman editor; she was sure 
the editor would advise her about getting 
into the right home. In the meantime, 
she went from the steamer to a cheap New 
York lodging-house, of which some fellow 
passenger had told her, and from there she 
sent a hurried summons to the editor. 
She was already panic-stricken in this big 
country, which held the graves of all she 
loved but one. It suddenly seemed to her 
as strange, as terrible, as Italy. She was 
afraid of everything—afraid of the people 
she met, of the sounds she heard, of the 
prying lodging-house keeper and her red- 
eyed husband. Most of all, she was afraid 
of these two, and she had reason to be. 

“The editor had not even known the old 
lady was coming to this country, but she 
responded to the call the night she received 
it, for she could tell that the writer was 
frantic with fear. She climbed three flights 
of rickety stairs and found the old woman 
in a state of unreasoning terrof, like a lost 
childin the dark. The editor took her away 
from the place that night, and home to her 
own apartment. There they had a long talk. 

“Now Mrs. Driscoll,’ she said, ‘I want 
you to forget your troubles if you can, and 
settle down here and be at peace. Leave 
the matter of the home to me. I will find 
the right place, and when I have found it 
I will tell you about it and take you to see 
it. In the meantime, don’t think or talk 
about the future. It may take some time 
to find the right home. Forget about it 
yourself, but don’t think I have forgotten 
because I am not keeping you stirred up 
with daily or weekly reports.’ 

“The old lady settled down like a con- 
tented child in its mother’s lap. As the 
weeks passed, her eyes lost their look of 
panic and took on the serenity of age. Her 
thin figure filled out. She transferred to 
her only friend something of the devotion 
she had given her daughter. She was al- 
most happy. 

“In the meantime, the editor began her 
investigations, and she at once discovered 
that it is not easy to find a home for an 
aged and indigent gentlewoman. All the 
institutions to which she applied were filled, 
and each had waiting lists that looked, she 
said, ‘yards long.’ The secretaries were 


courteous. They almost invariably sent 
her lists of other institutions, and she wrote 
to these, or visited them if they were within 
reach; and the weeks and months crawled 
by, and the city grew hot and stifling. 
She was worn out by the quest, which had 
become a very serious thing; it kept her 
awake nights; it got-on her nerves; it 
became an obsession which, waking or 
sleeping, she could not forget. She began 
to go down under it, but no one knew that, 
for she kept it to herself; and the least sus- 
picious person of all her friends was the old 
lady, who each evening listened for her foot- 
step as one listens for that of the best be- 
loved, coming home.” 

The Author stopped. 

“By Jove,” said the Best Seller, ‘it 
is a depressing yarn. Let me see if I can’t 
brighten it up a bit.” 

But the Author glanced at me. “ For- 
give me, old man,” he said to the Best Seller, 
who was a friend ofhis. ‘I know what you 
would do. You would certainly brighten 
it up. You would discover a long-lost son, 
throw in Thanksgiving at the old home, and 
wind up with the tango. I think Miss 
Iverson ought to go on with the story.” 

He and the Playwright smiled at me. 
I felt neither nervous nor self-conscious 
as I took up the story, but the Best Seller 
openly grumbled. 

“T could put some snap in that,” he ex- 
plained. ‘But goon, Miss Iverson. Only 
i call this a close corporation.” 

“There came,” I began, “‘a very hot day. 
The editor had heard of a home beyond the 
city limits, where the view was beautiful 
and the air was pure. She went to see it. 
The date was the twenty-second of July, 
and the day was the hottest of the season. 
At the end of the trolley-line there was a 
broiling walk in the sun. The editor 
dragged her weary feet along the dusty 
road, her eyes on the great brick building 
she was approaching. Before it a cool 
lawn sloped down to a protecting hedge. 
She could see old ladies sitting on benches 
under trees, and a big lump came into her 
throat as she thought of her protegée and 
wondered if at last she had found her a 
permanent resting-place, if this haven was 
for her. In the dim reception-room she 
waited hopefully, but almost the first words 
of the Sister who finally appeared showed 
that nothing could be expected from her. 

“She was merely repeating all the phrases 
the editor knew by heart. The place was 
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‘full to overflowing.’ There were ‘almost 
two hundred on the waiting-list.’ But, of 
course, there were other places. She rattled 
off an impressive list. Every home on it was 
one the editor had already visited or heard 
from; there was no room, she knew, in any 
of them. At her side, the Sister uttered 
sympathetic murmurs. It was, she said, 
very sad. Then, briskly, she arose. She 
was a busy woman, and she had already 
given this caller more time than she could 
well spare. Perhaps the look on the edi- 
tor’s face checked her steps. Uncertainly, 
for a second, she hesitated at the threshold. 
She could do nothing, but—yes, there was 
still the impulse of hospitality. 

“Would you like to see our new chapel?’ 
she asked, kindly. ‘It is just finished, and 
we are very proud of it.’ 

“The editor did not really care to see the 
new chapel. In her depression, she would 
not have cared to see anything. But she 
was very warm, very tired, utterly dis- 
couraged. She wanted a few quiet mo- 
ments in which to pull herself together, to 
rest, to think, and to plan. The new chapel 
would give her these. She followed the 
Sister to its dim shelter, and, crossing its 
threshold, knelt in a pew near the door. 
Sister Italia, kneeling beside her, suddenly 
leaned toward her and whispered in her ear. 

“*Remember,’ she smiled, ‘when you 
pray in a new chapel three prayers are 
surely answered.’ 

“The editor returned her smile. Alres dy 
she was feeling better. The chapel was 
really beautiful, and its atmosphere was 
infinitely soothing. Before the altar 
gleamed one soft light, like a distant star, 
and like larger stars the rose windows at 
the right and left seemed to pulse with 
color. Here and there a black-veiled nun 
knelt motionless, with bowed head. 

“The editor offered two of her prayers: 
that she might soon find a home for Mrs. 
Driscoll; that Mrs. Driscoll might be happy 
and content in the home when she had 
foundit. Then, her eyes stjll on the distant 
altar light, her thoughts turned to Mother 
Elise—at rest in her Roman grave. Here, 
surely, was a fit setting for thought of her— 
a convent chapel such as those in which she 
had spent years of her life. How many 
vigils she must have had in such a place, 
how many lonely hours of fasting and of 
prayer. 

“*T wish,’ the editor reflected dreamily, 
‘I wish I could feel that she is with me in 
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this search for the home. Of course she 
is—if she knows. I’m sure of that. But 


does she know? Or is she in some place 
so inconceivably remote that even the tears 
and prayers of her helpless old mother 
have never reached her? I wish I could 
know that she is watching — that she won’t 
let me make a mistake.’ 

“She sighed. Close to her, Sister Italia 
stirred, then rose from her knees and led 
the way from the chapel. The editor fol- 
lowed. At the outer door of the main build- 
ing Sister Italia asked a question. 

“*T)id you offer your three prayers?’ she 
wanted to know. 

“The editor reflected. ‘I offered two,’ 
she said slowly. Then a sudden memory 
came to her, and she smiled. ‘Why, yes,’ 
she said, ‘I offered all three, without realiz- 
ing it.’” 

The Best Seller interrupted. He was an 
irrepressible person. ‘It’s still too somber,” 


he said. “But I see now how it can be 
lightened a bit. Take your cue from the 
musicians. They’re playing the Maxixe.” 


“Hush!” begged the woman with the 
blue eyes. Sheturnedthemonme. There 
was an odd mist over their cold brilliance. 
“Please go on, Miss Iverson,” she said 
gently. 

I glanced at the Best Seller. 
lighten it a bit,” I promised. 

The face of the Best Seller brightened. 
“Good for you!” he exclaimed elegantly. 

“The editor went home,” I resumed. 
“She was very tired, and still very much 
discouraged. The long, hot ride home had 
dispelled the memory of her moments of 
peace. As she put her key in the lock of 
her door, the old mother heard the sound, 
and came trotting down the hall to meet her. 
She always did that, and usually she had 
a dozen questions to ask. Was the editor 
tired? Had she had a hard day? Had it 
been very hot in her office? But tonight 
she asked none of these. She came straight 
to the editor and laid her hands on the 
other’s shoulders; her face held an odd look, 
apologetic, almost frightened. 

“*Oh, my dear,’ she quavered. ‘I have 
a confession to make to you. I have been 
false to a sacred trust!’ 

“The editor laughed and led her back 
into the living-room, where she seated her 
in a big chair by an open window. She did 
not believe the old lady had ever been false 
to any trust, and she was very anxious to get 
into cool garments. 
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In its dim shelter she knelt in a 
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““T suppose it’s something simply ap- 
palling,’ she said. ‘Let me fortify myself 
for it with a bath and a glass of lemonade. 
Then I'll listen to it.’ 

“But the old lady shook her head. ‘No, 
no,’ she gulped. ‘I’ve waited too long 
already. I must do it now. Oh, listen; 
please listen!’ 

“The editor humored her. 
she said, ‘I’m listening.’ 

“The old lady began at once. Her words 
came out with an indescribable effect of 
breathlessness, as if she could not make 
her explanation soon enough. She leaned 
forward, her faded eyes, with their old 
frightened look, fastened on the editor’s 
face. 

“*The day before my daughter died,’ 
she began, almost in a whisper, ‘she and 
I had our last talk. She seemed better. 
Neither of us thought she was very ill. 
But she said it was wise when she felt well 
to discuss a few things. She told me how 
little money we had and where it was, and 
she said the Mother Superior had promised 
to let me stay in the convent if ever I 
needed a home. Then she took off her ring, 
the Community ring she had always worn 
as the symbol of her office, and handed it 
to me. ‘If I go before you,’ she ended, ‘I 
want you to send this ring to our friend in 
New York—our friend the editor.’ 

“The old woman stopped. In her hand 
she held something with which her fingers 
fumbled. Her head drooped. 

“*T forgot it,’ she confessed, in a whisper 
the editor strained her ears to catch. ‘When 
she died so suddenly, the next day, I forgot 
everything except her going. When I 
remembered, a few months later, I did not 
know how to send the ring to you, so I 
waited. And when I came to New York 
those first horrible days in the lodging- 
house sent everything else out of my mind.’ 
Her head drooped lower. ‘You'll forgive 
me,’ she ended. 

“She rose and came toward the editor, 
and the editor rose to face her. 

““Why, my dear,’ she began, 
mustn’t give it a second thought. 
should you worry about it?’ 

“But the old lady interrupted her and 
went on, as if she had been checked in a 
recital which she must finish without a 
break. ‘Wait,’ she said. ‘Today, this 
afternoon, I remembered it! The memory 
came to me with a kind of a shock. I 


‘Very well,’ 


“you 
Why 
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thought, ‘I have never given her the ring.’ 
It brought me up in my chair. I started 
to get the ring at once, but I could not 
remember where it was. I stood still, 
trying to think. Then, suddenly, that 
came tome, too. It was down in the corner 
of my biggest trunk, the one I have never 
unpacked, the one with my winter things. 
So I unpacked it—and here is the ring.’ 

“She held it out. It was a heavy gold 
band with a raised Latin inscription on its 
outer surface. The editor took it in her 
hand, but her mind held only one idea. 

“*You unpacked that great trunk,’ she 
gasped, ‘this frightfully hot day? With 
all those furs and flannels? Why, Mrs. 
Driscoll, how could you do such a thing?’ 

“The old woman drew a deep breath. 
‘I had to,’ she muttered. Her eyebrows 
puckered. Plainly, she was puzzled and 
a little afraid. ‘I felt I had to,’ she re- 
peated. ‘It seemed,’ she added slowly, 
‘almost like a message from my daughter!’ 

“The editor turned over the ring and 
looked at the Latin inscription, and, as 
she did so, she saw again, not the face of 
the beautiful woman who had come to her 
after her downfall, but the quiet convent 
chapel in which she herself had knelt that 
afternoon. A little thrill ran the length 
of her spine. For there were three words 
on the ring.”’ 

The Diplomat leaned forward. “That’s 
interesting,” hesaid. “I didn’t know about 
the inscription. The three words were——” 

“*Adveniat Regnum Tuum,’” said the 
editor. 

“*Thy Kingdom Come,’”’ translated the 
Best Seller swiftly, proud of his Latin. 
“By Jove, the editor got her message, didn’t 
she? I like your ending, Miss Iverson. 
But it doesn’t prove the original point.” 

The Playwright leaned across the table. 
“Doesn’t it?” she asked, gently. ‘Then 
show them the ring, May.” 

I drew the heavy circle from my finger. 
In silence it was passed from palm to palm. 
The glance of the blue-eyed woman ran 
from the face of the Playwright, the Diplo- 
mat, the Author, to mine. Then she drew 
a deep breath. 

“So it’s true!” she said. ‘You four 
saw it work out! Where is Mrs. Driscoll 
now?” 

“In the Emerson Home for Gentle- 
women,” the Diplomat told her. ‘“‘She’s 
very happy there.” 


The next May Iverson story, ‘‘7. B.’’ Conducts a Rehearsal, will appear in October 











All is not idleness that is not work—even while school is supposed to “keep.” 


away from their desks as often as possible. 


Try sending the children 


God's out-of-doors is the best schoolroom ever 


Sound Bodies for Sound Minds 


By Woods Hutchinson, A.M., M.D. 


Illustrated by 


CHILD’S chief business is to grow 
up, and it is astonishing how well 
he will succeed at it if he is allowed 
to devote his whole attention 

to the job, until he feels able to take on 
some ‘‘side line,” such as learning a trade, 
or preparing for an occupation or profes- 
sion. This will take him fifteen or perhaps 
seventeen years; but it will be time well 
spent. For, whatever under the shining 
sun he is going to be later in life, the best 
and most important basis for success in it 
consists in his being a whole boy first, with 
all a boy’s possible length and breadth and 
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thickness. What is true of the boy is 
equally true of the girl. Far and away her 
best equipment for final success in what- 
ever career she may choose consists in her 
growing just as tall and straight and hand- 
some and happy as she possibly can in her 
first eighteen years of life. 

In the case of both, if they have any 
brains, they will grow as fast and as far 
under this spontaneous system as by any 
known artificial process of forcing and frill- 
ing. Make the child’s body grow healthily 
and happily, and you simply can’t keep his 
mind from growing with it. To succeed in 
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his play a child must develop his wits and 
his senses, and he can’t follow any amuse- 
ment far, or keep up with the procession 
respectably, without learning to use news- 
papers and journals and books. 

Nature has worked out, after millions of 
years of experimenting, a wonderfully self- 
balancing, reciprocating, double-action sys- 
tem of child development, both mental and 
muscular, and with all our wisdom, we have 
never yet been able to devise any scheme 
that is its equal. By the very multiplicity 
of the interests which it gives him, nature 
saves the child from unbalanced or abnor- 
mal growth in any direction. “A little of 
everything, and nothing too much,” should 
be our motto in the training of the child. 

But while we are magnanimously willing 
to concede that nature is able to take care 
of the growth of our children up to their 
fourth or fifth year, that marks the limit 
of our self-restraint; and from this time on 
we insist upon having a finger in the pie— 
and usually land there with both feet. 

One pleasant morning in early fall, when 
the wind and the sunshine, the grass and the 
soft, brown earth, the trees and the birds 
and the flowers are teaching some of their 
best lessons, and long before the first tang of 
winter is in the air, we round up our happy, 
frisking little colts and shut them up in a 
barn called a “schoolhouse,” tie them to 
the mangers, and begin to put the harness 
on. It is true that they won’t be able to 
wear any real harness for ten or twelve 
years yet, but that doesn’t matter. They 
must get used to the feel of it, particularly 
the blinkers, which will prevent them from 
seeing anything except the teacher and 
what she chooses to show them; and the 
bit, which keeps them from eating or drink- 
ing anything of their own accord. 

So far as any immediate utility is con- 
cerned, or any future that the poor kidlet 
can possibly see, we might exactly as well 
put harness on a canary-bird, or a bit be- 
tween the yellow bills of a fluffy duckling. 
We are simply giving him ten years in 
which to learn to hate the collar and the 
bit. A more ingeniously effective method 
for checking a child’s natural development 
and making him hate the very idea of work, 
could hardly have been devised. Even 
from the point of view of a ten-year-long 
rehearsal of the serious drama of life, it is 
overdone. The best, hardest, and most 
strenuous work of the world today in the 
factory and in the shop is done on a sched- 


ule of a working week of from forty-five to 
fifty hours; that is eight or nine hours a day, 
with a half holiday on Saturday. Now our 
wee worker, when he enters the schoolroom 
with his little dinner-basket, at five years of 
age, has about one-fifth of the weight and 
one-seventh of the strength of the full-grown 
worker, yet we start him out on a working 
week of ten to fifteen hours; that is, one- 
third to one-fourth of the hours that his 
own father is working. 

A school week of six to seven hours—two 
hours a day for three days out of the week, 
or one and one-half hours a day for four— 
would be a much fairer proportion to the 
strength of the child, and instead of slowing 
his present rate of progress, would increase it 
fifty percent. This may seem like a ridicu- 
lously rash and optimistic statement, but it 
has actual facts to back it. At Gary, Indiana, 
where a method substantially approximating 
this is in operation, children are already com- 
pleting the eight sacred grades of primary 
and grammar school in five and a half years! 
And when the method is in full operation it 
is expected to reduce this to four years. 

In the sense of interfering with their 
growth, health, and happiness, and wasting 
their time, there are today more overworked 
children among the eighteen million in our 
public schools than among the three million 
in our mills and shops and factories. 

The schoolroom provides admirably for 
certain aspects of a child’s development, but 
it inevitably cuts him off from many of his 
natural stimuli to growth and thought. In 
it he can learn little from that great teacher, 
experience. There was a shrewd touch of 
sympathetic insight into child nature in the 
old Athenian philosopher, who sent a note 
to a famous school-master sophist, asking 
that the boys be given a holiday “in order 
that they might learn something.” 

The more thoughtful of our teachers are 
keenly aware of this inherent defect, and are 
already eagerly urging a reduction in school 
hours. The present wasteful and weari- 
some method, going round and round and 
round like a blind horse in a mill, over a 
series of tasks four to six years before the 
poor youngsters have either the strength or 
the appetite for them—could anything be 
more deadening and disheartening? The 
method is as hard upon the teachers as it 
is upon the children. 

“But,” says some one, “the children can 
use their imaginations, and look forward to 
the time when this at-present-worthless 
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knowledge and irrational drill will be of 
practical use.” 

Cannot you remember, O most wise and 
grown-up of readers, the time when you 
thought that you would be middle-aged 
at fifteen? When next strawberry season, 
when next Thanksgiving Day, appeared 
half a century away? When to be told that 
you would be allowed to have a certain thing 
when you were “grown up” seemed like 
postponing it to the other side of Jordan? 

Set the teachers free to go out into the 
world with the children, into the fields and 
the woods and the shops, the parks and the 
galleries and the market-places, and to teach 
them through the things they are already in- 
terested in. Let them learn by seeing what 
















A convalescent child should be taken from play to school only with a physician's 
permission, and the schools themselves should stand between such a child 
and the parent who desires him to “ catch up” 


the world which they will have to live in is 
doing, instead of merely by reading about 
it and seeing pictures of it. The teachers 
will be much happier and better trained and 
in every way advantaged by the change as 
well as the children. But if this cannot be 
done, keep your child out of school alto- 
gether until he is at least seven years of 
age. Nine or ten would be better, partic- 
ularly if you can get together a group of 
other children who are being given the same 
superb education. Failing this, send your 
children on alternate days, if in the first two 
grades, or in the morning only if they are 
older. Of course the authorities will be 
scandalized; but ask them to suspend judg- 
ment until they see the results upon schol- 
arship, even that of the present formal and 
irrational character. 

This is no mere counsel of perfection; it 
works well in actual experience. In the 
early days of my practice, when I had a con- 
siderable number of children under 

my care, I repeatedly advised 
parents to take this course, 

and probably have been the 
means directly or indi- 
rectly of taking forty 
to fifty children out 

of school for periods 
varying from three 
weeks toa 

@g school year, 
gy oorof putting 
them on half 
time. And 
the astonish- 
ment of both 
parents and 
teachers at 
the way in 
which the 
youngsters 
not merely 
kept up with 
their classes, 
but even in 
some. in- 
stances went 
ahead of them 
of their own ac- 
cord and without 
special coaching, 
was to me a per- 
petual source of 
amusement. I have 
also seen the experi- 
ment tried upon 
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children more directly under my care, keep- 


ne 


ing a few youngsters practically out of 
school altogether to their twelfth year 
some even to the fifteenth—with ad- 
mirable results. In no case did 
the seventh year pass without 
the child’s learning to read, 
nor the tenth without his 
learning to write and to 
“tigger”. Usually thev 
developed such vigor- 

ous bodies, clear heads, 

and active wits that 
when they did get into 
school and college they 
fairly ‘‘ate up” the in- 
formation placed before 
them, and reveled ir 

the tasks set. 

It must never be for- 
gotten that the severest 
overstrain to which any 
normal child can be sub- 
jected is just keeping 
still. Keeping still, for 
a child, is not a negative 
process. On the con- 
trary, it is an exceeding- 
ly positive one, a literal 
desperate holding on to 
himself, to keep from 
jumping over or running 
to or grabbing at some- 
thing, in response to the 
irresistible messages brought 
by eyes, ears, and nose. We 
grown-ups may have become so 
dull and stodgy that we really 
enjoy sitting still, but a child, never! 
If a child sits still of his own accord, he 
is either sick, sleepy, or more tired than 
any baby should ever be allowed to 
become. The only time when a healthy 
waking child should be quiet is when he 
is intensely interested in something. The 
moment you have lost his attention, you have 
forfeited the right to make him sit still. 

If a child is interested, he will preserve 
order. If he isn’t interested, he had better 
do something else. When an unemployed 
child is “disorderly,” the disorder is only 
his way of asking for work. Inactivity is 
never educational; activity of any sortal- 
ways is. The natural state of the healthy, 
growing child is constant motion, save when 
he is asleep, which should be often, or rest- 
ing between romps, or poising and balanc- 
ing for a pounce. It is natural and brain- 
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There is history written in books and inthe woods. Through 
the age-rings of the oak the wise teacher can visualize a cen- 
tury to his pupils. ‘* Had Lincoln cut this tree it would have 


this size’"—and the “ Rail-Splitter” becomes a 
vivid personality, never to be forgotten 


developing for a child to roll on his back, or 
wriggle on his stomach, or turn somersaults, 
or stand on his head. Both mind and body 
stop growing, when he stands or sits still, yet 
we insist upon making this negative, profit- 
less, stationary condition, one of the princi- 
pal aims and highest accomplishments of our 
systems of training and education. 

The strain of our present system of edu- 
cation does not consist in the fact that our 
children are taught or expected to learn too 
much. On thecontrary, they could be taught 
twice as much in the same time with far less 
effort and calamity to both teachers and chil- 
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dren. This is actually accomplished already 
in schools where the school-day is divided 
into three equal parts, one in the school- 
room, one on the playground, and one in 
the shops. The happy youngsters hardly 
know where play leaves off and work begins; 
it all seems like play to them. It doesn’t 
hurt healthy children one bit to work hard 
and fast and with a will, as they will do 
usually if they can see some sense in what 
they are doing. 

Healthful and stimulating as vigorous 
work and active play usually are, however, 
at one point we should maintain the most 
constant vigilance and watchful care, and 
that is whenever illness occurs, particularly 
after the acute attack has subsided. The 
keen, eager round of varied activities and 
enjoyable occupations which is absolutely 
life-saving and health-giving to the healthy 
child may be just the opposite to the little 
one who for any cause is below par. Here 
the famous French saying, “‘J/ est le premier 
pas qui coute,” is reversed, and it is the Jast 
step which costs. The acute, or feverish 
stage of an illness takes care of itself, so to 
speak, by the weakness and prostration 
which it produces; but when convalescence 
sets in and the pain is gone, when the color 
begins to come back and the strength to 
return, then is the time of danger. Weare 
coming to dread the so-called “children’s 
diseases’’—measles, whooping cough, chick- 
en-pox, etc., and even tonsilitis and colds 
in the head—not so much for the deaths 
which they cause, or the suffering which they 
inflict at the time, as for the permanent 
damage which they work by “settling in” 
the kidneys, the heart, the lungs, the ner- 
vous system, the eyes, or the ears. This 
sudden fixing upon and damaging of some 
particular organ is most apt to occur during 
the period of convalescence. And though 
sometimes occurring in spite of every pre- 
caution, it is often directly due to strains 
or exposures caused by getting up too soon, 
or going back to school or work too early. 

Complete rest in bed until after the doctor 
gives assurance that all danger of such after- 
clap in heart or kidneys is over, and then 
resting or gentle play in the open until the 
poisons produced by the disease have been 
swept out of every corner of the system, 
and changes produced by these poisons in 
blood-vessels, nerves, and heart-muscle 
completely cleared up, will prevent three- 
fourths of these sometimes life-long crip- 
plings of important internal organs. 
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Fully one-fourth of the so-called diseases 
of middle life, whose increase is causing us so 
much anxiety at present—such as arterio 
sclerosis, Bright’s disease, heart disease, 
paralysis—are really due to the damage 
done to heart, kidney, or nervous system 
by children’s diseases, including colds, sore 
throats, and diarrheas. If your child has 
had measles or scarlet fever or chicken- 
pox, keep him at home until he is entirely 
recovered—and then a week or ten days 
more. If diphtheria or whooping-cough, 
the same period and a month to six weeks 
more, and you will save five times as much 
as you lose by the delay. 

Even if no serious damage has been done 
to the heart-pump or the kidney-filter, they 
are both left for days and sometimes for 
weeks and months in a spongy, congested, 
abnormal state; and a sudden strain of any 
sort may arrest the cure or cause permanent 
damage. The little one who feels almost 
all right again, but whose tissues are still 
saturated with the toxins of measles or 
whooping cough, driven by the desire to 
keep up with his class, hurries back to 
school and works with redoubled energy to 
make up what he has missed. The result 
may easily be inflammation of the ciliary 
muscle and a case of painful, chronic eye- 
strain, from which it will take months to 
recover, even if recovery is possible. 

A boy recovers from an attack of diph- 
theria or scarlet fever, or even sharp ton- 
silitis, and hurries back to school to go into 
training, so that the team will not be short- 
handed on the next field day. While he 
may have no actual disease of his heart- 
muscle or heart-lining, either or both may 
still be in a softened, irritable state, from 
the weeks-long soaking with the poison of 
the disease; and tasks which would make 
a healthy heart gain in strength and increase 
in size, will cause his heart-pump to give 
way under the strain, and a permanently 
dilated and damaged heart is the result. Only 
a few months ago, the newspapers reported 
that three of the most promising candidates 
for the crew and the team who had come up 
from well-known preparatory schools to one 
of our Eastern universities, had had to be 
rejected by the gymnasium physician, two 
on account of dilated hearts and one for de- 
fective kidneys, all due to overstrenuous 
training when recovering from illness. 

No boy should be allowed to enter for 
any competition or to go into training for a 
team or crew until a thorough examination 
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by a competent physician has shown that 
his heart, blood-vessels, and nervous sys- 
tem are free from defect. And it would save 
many a valuable life, and prevent much life- 
long handicapping, if every child returning 
to school after three days’ or more absence 
on account of illness were required to be 
examined by the school physician, to see 
if fit in every respect to return to work. 
When children come back to school 
after illness, they should not be re- 
quired to make up their past work 
before re-entering the class,because 
this means throwing a double or 
triple strain upon their powers 
just at the time when they are 
least able to meet it. They 
should simply be given a 
quick outline or sketch of the 
ground that has been gone 
over during their absence, 
sufficient to enable them 
to connect with and under- 
Inactivity is never educational ; 
activity of any sort always is. Con- 
stant movement is thechild’s birth- 
right. Don't try to force™ les- 
sons intothe brain of a child z 
whois overcome with apathy . 
orevenstupor throughthe 
strain of keeping still = 
during long periods 
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stand the work that is now being done. 
Then at the next review or final examina- 
tion, or at some convenient period when 
they are in first-class condition again, they 
can make up what they have missed. 
Intelligent parents should promptly take 
steps to smash, beyond the possibility of re- 
pair, that ridiculous obsession on the part of 
both children and teachers that a perfect rec- 






















ord of attendance, which 
means no absence or tar- 
diness for any cause what- 
ever for a whole term or 
year, is a high moral ideal 
toward which every nerve 
should be strained, and a 
falling below which, even 
on account of illness, is to 
be deplored with bitter 
tears. It is sometimes car- 
ried so far that children, 
no matter how studious 
and well-behaved, will be 
refused a high mark at 
the end of the term, 
simply because they 
have not achieved the 
full sacred number of 
attendances. 

If anyone is in doubt 
that the present system of 
education is as bad for the 
teachers as it is for the 
children, this ought to 
convince him. 
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“T have caught commuter train for 43'2 years without breakfast. 
Not only shall I be considered Ist in serving comfort, but my servants shall be my complete slavers. 








Now I am turning over new sheet. 


Are this not so, Togo?” “Ah, yes, exalted-up Sire!’ I worship while bending my base stumach 


H. Togo Helps Hon. Father 


By Wallace Irwin 


Illustrated by F. Strothmann 


To Editor “Good Housekeeper Magazine,” 
civilized personality who knows everything 
about home except what goes on. 


EAR Mr.: 
Last place from which I was 
rebounded were home of Mrs. 
& Mr. Annette Pratt, Curfew 
Glenn, N. J. These individuals, though 
not peculiar from themselves, had home- 
names what distincted them entirely. Hon. 
Mrs. Pratt was Mother Love, Hon. Mr. 
Pratt was Father Darling, and Hon. 
Daughter Pratt was Mabel Dear. This 
Mabel Dear was half-past schoolgirl age. 
She enjoy such aggrevated health that her 
mother make considerable worry for her. 
‘Why should not Mabel Dear help Togo 
make housework?” require Hon. Husband. 
“She must enjoy her headaches each 
morning during housekeep hours,” snuggest 
Mother Love. “It are fashionable to be 
illhealthy until noon.” 
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‘Her illhealthiness do not keep her from 
tennis-play, night-setup, tango & flirtating, 
which she do considerable,” commute Hon. 
Him with grouches in his voice. 

“Fortunately she can accomplish slight 
duties expected of any high-bread girl,” 
gollup Hon. Mrs. 

‘‘When I was boy my mother knew noth- 
ing about Vermin Castle dance, yet she 
could make doughnut, quilt, soap, beds 
and other delicious home cooking,” he 
glub. 

‘“Mother Love,” she say so, “it create 
considerable humility in my prides for see 
Togo open doors with soapsuds thumbs 
when Hon. Percy Twill, whose home con- 
tain several butlers, arrives here for flirta- 
tion and observe our poverty.” 

“Mabel Dear, I sympathize to you for 
our downslide in world. Since marriage 
to Father Darling I have expected very 
little. Before marriage my home was en- 
tirely surrounded by footmen.” 








‘Why you no brought 3 or 4 of those 
here?” are bright question for me. 
“FEavesdripper! Return to kitchen duty!” 

they holla together, like chorus girls. Yet 
I heard more from other keyholes. 

“How I go to Judkins-Perkins dance 
with only one dress?”’ Mabel Dear ask it. 

“Are not one dress sifficient for one 
dance?” I require silently from myself 
while refraining my voice. 

“T cannot tell what Father Darling does 
with all his money,’ dement Hon. Mrs. 
“He receive $240 per monthly, yet we 
enjoy less luxury than the rich. Perhapsly 
he are gamboling in stocks.” 

“Result of his selfishness I are the worst- 
dressed girl in the Curfew Glen Smart Set,” 
corrode Hon. Mabel amidst sobs. 

“Tf you had married Father Darling you 
would realize why ladies goes on hungry 
strike,” snib Hon. Mrs. And so onwards. 

When Hon. Pratt retreat homewards at 
night he usually carry complete bookkeeper 
library under his arm so he can spent tired 
evening finding who stole that 22c from 
firm of Obediah, Pennypicker & Co., by 
which he is owned. Considerable hours 
each evening he set to table with eyeglasses 
and commonpeople expression on his face 
while he read that arithmetic. Pretty 
soonly income Hon, Mrs. & Hon. Miss, 
dishguised in pinksilk Marlborough clothing 
and intending to go outwards. 

“Such stylish!” say Hon. Father looking at. 

“This are not stylish,” renig Hon. 
Mabel Dear, while spatting her Newport 
hairs. ‘‘This dress are made from remnant 
bargains. It are next to nothing.” 

“It seems so at the neck,” ollicute he 
humoristically. ‘‘Girls wears but little 
here below but wears that little long. To 
what social Durbar are you going to?”’ 

“The My Cream Tango Tipsickory 
Circle,’ negotiate Hon. Miss. ‘Oh Father 
Darling, why you no go long? If oncely 
you did you might make less cruel talking.” 

‘Maybe I shall,” report Hon. Pa, laying 
down bookkeep volume. 

“Father Darling!” hissy Hon. Mrs. 
“What you thinking of to say that? You 
could not go society as is. The necktie 
you wear insults our pride of family.” 

‘I go where I pleases.”” This from him 
with glares. 

‘Why so independence?” she say it. 


“Are I not head of this house?” he 
require. 
“Yes, Father Darling,” she file off. 
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‘Therefore it is your duty to stay home and 
look over $90 groceries bill.”’ 

She poke forth Hon. Bill, and leave hus- 
bandly man to his sorry. 

Hon. Mr. Pratt work lonesomely till 
9.44 clocktime. Then he fold away books 
and go to emotion picture show. At 11.11 
clocktime he come backwards smoking 
intense cigar. I was setting on front porch 
enjoying beauty of moonshine amidst 
Japanese poetry. He observe me there and 
donate 1 cigar, price 5c, while he sat down 
next beside me with chumness of college boy. 

“Togo,” he say it at lastly, while we 
make twin puffs, ‘‘are I head of this house 
or are not 1?” 

‘* Are indeed!” I say kindly because thank- 
ful for cigar. 

‘Then why should I be battered contin- 
uously?”” This from him. 

‘Heads are always punched,” I define. 

“T are breadwinner without being al- 
lowed to keep winnings; I are—” 

“You are an American father,” thusly 
I report. ‘You should learn to be a Jap- 
anese father.” 

‘**How vou do it?” he ask with eggerness. 

‘Japanese father are steam-roller Czar. 
Wife are sipposed to approach him with 
frightened elbows, daughter must be sip- 
posed to ask for favors and not get it. All 
parties, presents, etc., are given by him. 
All servants must attend his selfishness 
while neglecting females around house.” 

“T shall move to Japan!” he cheer up. 

‘You needs not,” I snuggest. ‘I shall 
be your Japanese slave and teach you how 
be Japanese father. Tomorrow a. m. you 
can commence ordering your home around 
like a floorwalker. Continually remember 
inferiorness of everybody but yourself and 
feel as sacred as possible. Heads shall be 
chopped for impertinence to you.” 

“T shall enjoy that!” he stotter with 
smiling teeth. 

At that moments carriage approach up- 
ward through moonlit and Wife & Daughter 
make getout. 

“You up, Father Darling?” require Hon. 
Mrs. with shock tone. “I can smell beer 
in your breathing. Man of your aged 
respectability should not be boistering at 
night amidst low-living friendship.” 

Next morning while it was breakfast 
Father Darling sat looking very Czasar 
where breakfast was not cooked while I 
go through with tray containing grape- 
orange, omelit, lady-toast and slight tea 
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for Hon. Mabel Dear who enjoyed headache 
as usual. 

“Lay that tray on table befront of me!’ 
holla Hon. Mr. with commander voice. 

“Father Darling!” yellup Hon. Mrs. who 
was there, ‘‘ what you intend do-with Mabel 
Dear’s headache food?” 

“Eat it!” he snarrel while I laid Hon. 
Tray befront of him with complete courtesy 
of Japanese bows. 

“Are it customary for you to be taking 
comforts in this house from others?” 
Eagles spoke in her tone. 

“Tt are not,” he negotiate with egg spoon, 
“vet it shall be from now onwards.” 

“Am I to be dishobeyed in home?” she 
require shrilly. 

“Why not?” he ask to know. “Togo, 
bring one jar mammalade and considerable 
more cofiee. Yes, Mother Love, I have 
caught commuter train for 43!4 years with- 
out breakfast. Now Iam turning over a new 
sheet. Hereafterly I shall be Political Boss 
of my household. Not only shall I be consid- 
ered rst in serving comfort, but my servants 
shall be my complete slavers, similar like 
they are in Japan. Are this not so, Togo?” 

“Ah yes, exalted-up Sire!” I worship 
while bending my 
base stumach. 

“Huh!” snug- 
gest Hon. Mrs. 
vith Huerta ex- 
pression. ‘Togo, 
z20 immediately 
upward to Mabel 
Dear’s room and 
deliver complete 
breakfast to 
door.” 

“Togo,”’ depose 
Hon. Mr. looking 
clamly cruel, ‘go 
immediately up- 
ward to Mabel 
Dear’s room and 
make  knock- 
knock to door. 


’ 


Strathreo age. 





require you make immediate get up for 
wash-dish and be natural like ancestors.” 

She shreech. Slam door. Downstairs I 
could hear sounds oi smelling salts, hysteria 
etc from dining room. 

Eloping to window I observe Hon. Mr. 
evaporating down path in depot direction. 

Togo!” voice of Mrs. from down there. 

I make no correspondence to her tone. 

‘Togo, will you come downward or shall 
you be thrown?” 

Still I conceal my words. Ring-ring 
by telephone could be distinctually heard. 

“Togo,”’ she say more plaintiffly, “there 
is command here by telephone from your 
Royal Lordmaster Sir Exalted Pratt.” 

“T go downward and obey,” is meakness 
from me. 

I emerge down there and put that elec- 
tricity to my ear. 

Hello!” 

“Yes. This are Boss Pratt. Togo, I 
have reconsidered my life, on way to depot. 
I am very respectful to your Oriental un- 
civilization, and know what you snuggest 
can be accomplished 10,ooo miles distant 
from New Jersey. Howeverly, I are ex- 
pected to return to N. J. every night, so dif- 
ference must be.” 

“In Japan you 
would never make 
such meakness re- 
sembling mice,” I 
ollicute. 

“Undoubtlessly. 
And since vou are 
so crazed about 
Japan, maybe you 
should return 
there and teach 
Domestic Science 
where it shall be 
understood.”’ 

‘Then you 
mean say I am 
discharged?” 

“Like a gun!” 
he snibber, while 


When Mabel Dear I put that electricity to my ear. “You mean say I am han gi ng tele- 


answer say _ so, discharged?” I ask it 
‘Your Rev. Father 
demand you get 
upward at oncely and help wash-dish and 
other healthful exercise.’”’ 

I go. When Mabel Dear hear knock- 
knock she poke forth girlish cap and decry, 

‘‘What for, imported heathenish?”’ 

“Your Royal & Exalted-Up Hon. Father 


“Like a gun!” he snibber, phone. 
while hanging telephone So I arrive to 


backdoor and ob- 
tain immediate farewell, feeling that Man 
is superior to Woman, but that Woman are 
on Jobs more frequently all day. 
Hoping you are the same, 
Yours truly, 
HASHIMURA TOGO. 








This tale is neither Greek nor German, dears, 
Nor is it any sort of sermon, dears, 
In spite of some big words you'll find in it— 
Big, but most affable and kind in it 
Big, gentle words that will not bite. you know, 
Although “twere well to get “em right, you know. 
They're fine for facts and also fictionary, 
These monsters of the deep, deep dictionary. 
You'll find them snoozing there quite happily; 
Not one of them behaving snappily. 


(But, as 1 was saying 


I hope this tale won't sound didactical, 
I hope it won't seem prophylactical 

“Tis meant to be an entertaining tale, 

What might be called a gay, explaining tale 
Concerning Kewps that fleetly fly about 
Ridding the world of things to ery about. 


F KEWPIES and 
the YOUNG M¢SHANES 


Verses Pictures by 
Rose O'Neill 
a 





(Well—) 

One day some Kewpies mildly prowling round 
Happened to hear some youngsters growling round, 
And stopped to find out what the matter was 

What the calamity and clatter was 
That filled the neighborhood with wild despair: 
What danger could thus make a child despair! 


Poor Maggie roaring as she rubbed with care! 
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But their determined parent polished them 
So zealously she near abolished them. 
She scrubbed them well, she scrubbed with ardor. 
dears, 
Exasperated, she scrubbed harder, dears. 
She rubbed and scrubbed and mopped them steadily, 
She took each one in turn quite readily. 
When each was done, she looked relieved, poor 
soul! 
I fear that she was getting peeved, poor soul! 


At last she turned attention to the twins— 

She shook as she began to do the twins- 
Who were, when clean, a most attractive pair, 
But, any way, a very active pair, 


And what one twin did the other twin did also.) 


The twain now opened wide their lips, my 
dears, 
They stiffened to their finger- 
tips, my dears, 
And yelled as only twins 
ean yell, I think, 
They soon perceived that certain small McShanes, When they are very strong and well, I think. 
Six hopeful girls and boys, but all McShanes— 
Were giving vent to sounds both weird and strange 


Ruth Mary shamefully crawled neath the bed! 


- . s ore e Kew s/¢ > y ing 
Because, forsooth, their bath was feared and strange. Just here the Kew pene eotttly eee 
Like thistledown they came, not clattering 


Into that room they fluttered cunningly, 


“Twas Saturday, in fact, and bathing-day, Took things in hand, as usual, stunningly. 
Also a rather scolding, scathing day The twins forget their animosity 
For Grandpa Mac, who found their rioting And limber up with pleased jocosity, 
Most terrifying and disquieting. While Ducky Daddles kicks his heels in glee 


(Poor Mrs. McShane!) And Kewpidoodle simply squeals in glee! 


Her Maggie's countenance she 
scrubbed with care- 
Poor Maggie roaring as she 
rubbed with care! 
As for Ruth Mary, she most 
shamefully 
Crawled neath the bed —whence 
her Ma gamefully 
Extracted her. She then 
keened dolefully, 
Keened high, keened low and 


keened most soulfully. 


And now came Johnny, eldest 
boy of all, 

Who cut up horrid—to the 
joy of all! 

He ducked and dodged. cried 
“Ouch” repeatedly. 
Declaimed against neck-washing 

heatedly. 
And told his Ma point-blank 
that hed leave home! 
Worse still—he said he wisht 
that she’d leave home! 


The twins now opened wide their lips and yelled 


Oh dear me! This is distressing.) 
as only twins can yell 
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The busy Kewps are everywhere at once. 
They gaily bathe that twinlet pair at once 


With soap then merrily they lather them, 


And into cuddly arms they gather them. 


And Merkewps fill their pails and splash about, 
With tow'ls and sponges gaily lash about. 


Painstakingly they wash John's neck and ears- 
They do not leave a grimy speck. And, dears, 
His mother almost wept with joy that day, 


To see him such a cleanly boy that day. 
Ruth Mary's teeth are being nicely brushed 


(The Kewp said must each day be thricely brushed), 


And Bridget sits and smiles quite 
thrillingly 

While Kewps arrange her ringlets kill- 
ingly. 


Grandpa McShane is being tended now, 
Is being sponged and brushed, and mended 
now 


For Kewpies help coiled Grandpas too. 


my dears, 
Furbish them up as good as new, my 
dears. 
Trim their long locks. tie their cravats, as 
well, 


Shine their broad shoes and give them 
spats, as well, 
Providing them with large white hankies, 
too; 
They patch them up and pat and purr to 
them; 
With pleasant “pleases” and with 
“thankies” too, 
Bow and respectfully say “sir * to them. 


(And stick posies in their coats ') 


The busy Kewps gaily bathe that twinlet pair 


And now the Information Kewp spoke learnedly, 
(He loves to preach to little pets, you know) 


Tossed this advice off unconcernedly 

“Clean hands are more than coronets, you know— 
To wash on Saturday is dutiful, 
But daily bathing makes us beautiful.” 


The eyes of the McShanes grew round at this 
There wasn't one that made a sound at this! 





Grandpa McShane is being tended now, for 
Kewpies help soiled grandpas, too 





She Colleg&orman . 


in fhe 


ual’s life? 


be running to cover all along the line. 


MET her at an afternoon tea—a small, 

dark woman with a look of quiet force 

and gentleness—the kind that gets 

things done. She was not a college 
woman; and as we fell to talking of the 
various societies in town that are in the 
hands of women—a dozen or more of them— 
it came out that by far the greater number 
of them are managed by women who are not 
college bred; college women belong to them, 
it is true, but they did not originate them, 
it seemed, nor do they hold the 'eading 
offices. 

‘Don’t you suppose it is because the col- 
leges are young, and the societies hi we nat- 
urally been started by older women?” she 
asked over her teacup. 

“Vassar is fifty, you know, 
forty,” I reminded her. 

‘Yes, well She considered it; “I 
don’t believe college women do start things 
very often—though I never thought of it 
before.” 

Nor had I. I had fallen into a tacit belief, 
with the rest of the world, apparently, that 
because a woman has been through college 
she is to a certain extent fitted to take a 
leading part in the life of the community. 
And here were facts. 

I could see that the little lady with her 
teacup was not convinced that college 
women do not do their fair share of the 
work in the community. Nor was I. But 
the train of thought that followed our talk 
has revealed to me certain facts concerning 
college women, and all women, that I find 
of interest. 

It occurred to me, among other things, 
that the present tendency to regard life as 


and Smith 
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IMUTUT 
(Oy JennetteLee 


Does a college education for women justify itself, apart 
from the undoubted fact that it broadens the individ- 
No, would seem to be the answer, because 
college women are prone to try to fit themselves into 
the life of their community instead of trying to make 
the community measure up a little nearer to the ideal. 
With the number of college women increasing by thou- 
sands yearly the countless ills that burden life should 
Here is aclarion 
call for women who have been to college to quit effacing 
themselves, and, wherever two or three can join hands, 
to do so in securing for themselves, their children, 
and the community the things they know to be good 





a more or less one-sexed affair gets special 
emphasis in colleges for women. Life in a 
woman’s college is perhaps the most nearly 
ideal life on earth—hundreds of people living 
together in almost ideal community life, the 
best ones put forward for positions of trust 
and honor, plenty of freedom, work and 
play; devotion to the student body, to 
one’s class, to one’s special group, to the col- 
lege as a whole; the question of money left 
outside the college gate, and full opportun- 
ity given to live according to high ideals 
everything tends to make it a woman’s 
world, an ideal world. <A little too ideal, 
it may be, for life as it is to be lived when 
college is done. 

For, after all, it is a two-sexed planet; 
and men—common and grubbing and un- 
ideal though they may be—are yet part of 
earth’s equipment for the continuance of 
the plan. And the education that unwit- 
tingly urges a woman ahead of her kind in 
ideals and outlook so that she goes into life 
with the quiet, though perhaps unconscious, 
assumption that marriage is something to 
take or leave as she chooses (since life, for 
her, will be full of interest and usefulness 
without it)—such an education may be as 
unfortunate and unbalanced for the normal 
woman as that which encourages her to dress 
and laugh and flirt with sole reference to 
matrimony. Marriage may not be the one 
and only aim of a woman’s life; but neither 
is it a by-product of stenography or land- 
scape gardening or photography! 

At present there seems to be a growing 
assumption that women will take up their 
life work, will lay out plans and arrange 
their lives with reference to the whole of 
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life, that a woman will, in fact, have a ca- 
reer, as a man has a career; and that mar- 
riage, while a contingency to be provided for 
—like illness or a legacy or going abroad— 
is not to be allowed to interfere with the 
main business of life. And while most col- 
lege men at the present time take more or 
less for granted that they will sometime 
marry, many college women seem to be ar- 
ranging life on another basis. They go a 
naive way, full of the zest of living. If love 
is to come to them, it must pursue and over- 
take them, and woo them from the joys of 
work and service and single life. 


Some Questions to Answer 


Since it is written in the books that many 
women will not marry, this seems on the 
face of it only common sense. Is it not bet- 
ter, more self-respecting—and attractive!— 
that a woman should arrange her life in this 
manner? In other words, why should not a 
woman’s attitude and a man’s attitude 
toward life be the same? Why should not 
men and women receive the same educa- 
tion, without reference to sex ‘‘or previous 
condition of servitude’? Why should not 
women, college women and all women, enter 
the occupations open to men? Why should 
they not vote? Why should they not be in 
all respects as men are? 

There may be many good reasons why 
they should not be as men are, if one hap- 
pened to know them. I know only one that 
seems to me to have sufficient bearing to 
influence a woman’s life or career—namely, 
that nature, for reasons best known to her- 
self, has made men and women not alike, 
but singularly unlike. 


Men and Women Complementary 


Through the centuries we have been the 
savers, the conservers and shapers of the 
race; and men have been the investigators, 
explorers, creators, and wasters. Between 
these two forces life has come, not merely 
physical life, but the life of the spirit. 
Every advance has been made not because 
men were superior, or women were superior, 
but because together men and women have 
fulfilled themselves, each giving the part 
that was needed by the whole. So, as 
women, we have for centuries been almost 
the slaves of our special genius for saving 
and conserving. It is our nature to adjust 
and utilize, and we have gathered into the 
tent and the home all the material resources 
of life and preserved them. 
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But now, in an age of efficiency and con- 
servation of energy and material, women, 
who are by nature the conservatives, who 
have always heretofore saved and utilized 
the material resources of the country—these 
women are to-day the spenders, and often, 
it would seem, the wasters. 


Woman’s Special Work Neglected 


We hear a great deal about the work of 
the home having been taken from woman’s 
hands, and that she must follow it into the 
world. There is no question that much of 
the work that a woman once did has been 
taken out of the home; and there can be no 
question that, in many cases, she too has 
gone out of the home; but that she has fol- 
lowed her work into the world is not so clear 
to me. On the contrary, I sometimes fancy 
that her special work, except such as has 
been taken charge of by man—the spinning 
and weaving and dyeing, the sewing and the 
baking and washing, the trying out of lard 
and the making of butter and cheese, the 
preserving of fruit and food, that formerly 
went on in the household—except for these 
processes which men have taken over, I 
sometimes fancy that woman’s special work 
is not being done by anyone. And that 
while women are escaping into the world 
and following vagaries, will-o’-the-wisps, 
wind in the tree-tops, voices in the air, their 
special work lies neglected, waiting for some- 
one to pick it up. 

I am not scornful of advanced move- 
ments, of suffrage or consumers’ leagues or 
soup kitchens. But do you happen to know, 
if you unexpectedly need a good servant, 
where you can find one? Does anyone 
know? Would not the woman—college 
woman or non-college—who could solve 
that problem be serving the world? 


A Problem That Waits at Home 


In America, in England, Germany, 
France, everywhere, the mention of domes- 
tic service calls out a wail. It is our prob- 
lem, and we have set it aside or let it drop 
from our hands. We march in processions; 
we hike to Albany in the cause of votes. 
By and by, when we come back, we shall 
find the problem waiting for us by our 
hearth and gas-range—our work, home 
work—not the work of the squaw and 
drudge, but work that needs a courage and 
foresight equal to that of the women who 
came to this country in sailing vessels three 
hundred years ago. Would you or I have 
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courage for that to-day? Would we dare 
set sail for an unknown land, for the sake of 
our children, taking them from their com- 
fortable nursery, the baby from her hygienic 
crib, and endure exposure, hardship, know- 
ing that in that far country we travel to, 
there will be for our children and for us 
only what can be carried in a small sailing 
vessel, and that everything else, even a bit 
of paper or string, a cup of salt or pinch of 
pepper that is needed, must either be gone 
without, or supplied by ‘‘ mother-wit ”? 


Woman’s Own Problem 


Have we lost it—our mother-wit! Have 
we not enough left to carry our share of the 
common burden? Our clothes, our homes, 
our motor-cars, our social palms and lights 
and flowers present a brave front; our 
kitchens are—what? 

There is not a college woman to-day who 
does not know, in her secret heart, that 
there is her work, cut out for her, crying to 
be done. Perhaps that is why she is not 
leading any of the movements of the day, 
because she does know this, that her special 
problem is not prison reform, or votes, or 
city politics or graft—these will come some 
day—that her present problem is not these, 
but the problem of restoring order and 
beauty to the present chaos of domestic 
life. 

But how—? How? Tell us, some of you 
clever ones? Some of you who are pressing 
forward to help the men of the country solve 
civic and federal problems. How shall the 
domestic problem be solved? How shall 
we make the women and girls in our kitchen 
contented and helpful? What of*the prob- 
lem of washing-day and tubs? Shall we 
establish and manage municipal laundries 
and municipal or private bakeries where 
good ‘‘*home-made” bread can be had—and 
thus lessen the difficulty of our one-maid 
problem? Do we, for a moment, suppose 
the vote will do it for us? Only mother-wit 
will do it—and apparently we have no 
mother-wit left. 


What Grandmother Did 


There is no escaping it. We must range 
ourselves alongside our grandmothers, our 
great-grandmothers, and abide by the re- 
sult. My grandmother was the sister of a 
college president, the wife of a farmer, and 
a typical woman of her day. She had 
twelve children, and she washed, ironed, 
cooked, baked, spun, and wove—linen for 





sheets and wool for blankets; she dyed and 
bleached and sewed and knitted; she had 
her kitchen-garden and flowers; she went 
to church on Sunday—an all-day service— 
dressed in soft black silk with a net-kerchief 
at her throat; and at home a cap of im- 
portance covered her hair. Her personality 
and the life she lived is a part of my being. 
I lived with her as a child—one more of her 
cares! And when I am asked to admire a 
contemporary who has done something 
quite as well as a man could have done it— 
perhaps better!—I think of my grand- 
mother, and the domestic problem! She, 
so far as I know, did not reveal to the men 
of the world that she could do their work 
better than they were doing it—only give 
her the chance!—but I know that neither 
her husband nor her grown sons made a de- 
cision of importance without finding out 
what ‘‘mother” thought about it. I think 
of her often when I see women in motor cars 
—their faces set gaily and sternly ahead. 
She drove placidly in a carry-all, letting 
grandfather do the driving—or think he was 
doing it. 


Where Is Our Mother-Wit ? 


Don’t misunderstand me. I am not ad- 
vising a return to caps and carry-alls; Iam 
only suggesting a little of the mother-wit 
that went on under the caps. Have we lost 
it all? Can we not manage the problem of 
our household as she managed hers—with 
telephone and gas-range and fireless-cooker 
to help us? I have seen fer bake, in her 
Dutch oven, twenty loaves of cake at a 
time, for a church gathering; they were 
ranged safely on a long board set on the 
back of two chairs in the parlor, and I stole 
in on tiptoe to look at the iced achievement. 

I once sat on the platform at a great suf- 
frage meeting in Albert Hall—just after the 
window-smashing began—and while I lis- 
tened to women of distinction telling how 
the world was going to be run, I thought of 
—my grandmother! Those twenty loaves 
of frosted cake were all in the day’s work 
for her. And I fancy that if she were alive 
to-day, or if she could come back, her direct, 
common-sense advice to us would be: Let 
the men manage the affairs of the world, or 
think they manage them. If we take good 
care of the bodies and souls entrusted to us 
—of our family and our neighbor’s family 
and our neighbor’s neighbor’s family—the 
men of the world can safely be leit to take 
care of the rest. 
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Some one must take up this work—why 
not college women? Perhaps it is for this 
that they have been waiting. Perhaps this 
is the work that is waiting for them—the 
work that we have a right to expect that 
they will do, and do well, because they 
“have been through college.” 

It is work that calls for the special train- 
ing college gives—namely, the ability to 
take up a myriad details and, with the eye 
always on the thing to be done, to work to- 
gether for its accomplishment. 





Where College Women Come In 


If all the college women in any town were 
ready to set themselves to solve the prob- 
lems that pertain especially to women and 
to the home, something akin to a revolution 
would be brought about in that town within 
a few years. For the home problems of the 
future are not to be solved within the home, 
nor by individual women, each making per- 
fect her own home, but by all of us, think- 
ing and working and planning together. 
And the training that college women have 
received has specially fitted them for this 
work. 

But, for the most part, we do not seem, as 
yet, to understand this. When a student 
comes back from college, she takes her place 
as part of the community, she tries to fit 
herself as unobtrusively as may be into the 
life of the community, to become a part of 
it and to turn whatever power college has 
equipped her with into the well-worn chan- 
nels of custom. She sees, only too well— 
as we all see—that many things are wrong 
and mismanaged, that children are not 
properly educated, that domestic service is 
a farce, and marketing a wasteful process. 
But the very clearness of vision and straight 
thinking that makes her see this, may per- 
haps keep her from attacking problems 
single-handed. Where another woman 
might valiantly lead a forlorn hope—per- 
haps to victory—the college woman waits. 
She knows that the ultimate solution is not 
to come through dabs and driblets of enter- 
prise—even though she does not yet see 
clearly just how it is to come. 


‘“‘Two or Three Gathered Together”’ 


But some day soon it is to occur to her 
that she may avail herself of a power she 
learned to use in college—the power of 
super-personality that comes into being 
when three or four or a hundred are gath- 
ered together and unite with a common aim 


—not with votes and by-laws—but with 
the simple determination to get things done. 
Most of us have tried the experiment of 
“levitation ’—a half-dozen people, drawing 
in the breath and lifting all together, raising 
a heavy person several feet, it may be, from 
a table into the air on the tips of their fin- 
gers. We know it can be done, though no 
one of us can explain how. 

In colleges for women something akin to 
spiritual “levitation” is in daily practice. 
In the social life of the college the students 
are accustomed to work, and to work all 
together, to achieve the things they want 
done. And it is this power of united work, 
this ability to get things done together, this 
power that is greater than any one of them 
or than all of them added separately, that I 
believe they will some day turn on the prac- 
tical problems of every-day life in the towns 
in which they live. 

We all believe, vaguely, that the solution 
of most of our present problems—when it 
comes—will be “social.”” But we have not 
yet recognized clearly that we have at hand 
in every community a considerable body of 
people who have been trained to work as a 
whole in the social spirit of work. 


Woman versus Man? No! 


We are accustomed to make good-na- 
tured fun of women’s clubs and federations 
and societies; they seem to prove—with 
their jealousies and wire-pulling and rival- 
ries and climbing and superficial reading 
and writing of papers—that women have 
not the social spirit. But whenever a body 
of women attacks a practical problem together, 
I notice that it, somehow, gets itself done! 

The most significant work of the next 
fifty years is going to be done, not by indi- 
viduals and not by women alone nor by men 
alone, but by men and women who have 
learned to work together. 

Somewhere we, as college women, are 
needed—and we are most needed for the 
ability we have gained of working together. 
But we shall not find the work that most 
needs us except we look for it through a 
woman’s eyes and not through a just-as- 
good-as-man’s eyes. 

Nature seems to have had in mind be- 
tween men and women, not competition, 
but attraction and completeness. The spirit 
of competition, which is the spirit of the day 
and the spirit of the nineteenth century, 
and the spirit of America, is a masculine 
spirit. And the spirit of cooperation that 
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is being born in business, among men, in 
America, throughout the world, is the nat- 
ural expression of woman-nature. It is 
the woman-spirit. Women are born to co- 
operate. It is when they compete that they 
fail to fulfill themselves. And the twen- 
tieth century, which is the century of co- 
operation, is to be a woman’s century in 
more senses than one. 

I think men would not be so afraid of 
over-feminization if what we are getting 
were really feminine. There is the utmost 
need of the thing we are fitted by nature to 
give. It is because we do not give this, but 
a kind of diluted, amorphous masculinity, 
that men are afraid of our influence on the 
future. 


Why Men Won’t Fight Us 


It is a troublesome time to live in. 
Women are waking from sleep, and they 
find themselves bound hand and foot; they 
are turning uneasily in their bonds, pluck- 
ing at them, tearing them apart, striking at 
the men who would help them; they reach 
out, feebly at first, then they struggle up; 
they turn to give a hand to the one next 
them who is bound; they are absorbed and 
fierce in their awakening, they trample on 
what is underfoot and weak—except it be 
another woman. They will be free, free, 
free! Nothing shall bind them. They are 
as good as men, as strong; they can stand 
on their feet! And in their ferceness they 
seem, some of them, almost to hate men. 

“Tt is men that have kept us bound,” 
they say. ‘‘Nowitisourturn!” Asif men, 
too, were not waking from the same long 
sleep, and looking with dismay at the fool- 
ishness, at the waste of splendid power that 
has held back the progress of life. They do 
not strike back so fiercely when women 
attack them; they turn up their collars till 
the storm passes, perhaps; they shrug their 
shoulders against the blows; they put up 
their hands to ward them off. They do not 
strike back. Strike a woman—no! So 
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much more keenly than women themselves, 
it seems to me, they recognize what woman- 
hood means—what it holds in trust for the 
race! 

They will not fight us; they will ward us 
off if need be. And when it shall occur to 
us to stop fighting and hold out our hands to 
them for cooperation in the things we see 
and long for, for ourselves and the children, 
we shall find them quick to take them. It 
is what they have been waiting for—with a 
man’s slow patience, till the moment of 
hysteria passed. For they have not bound 
us or oppressed us. We are not oppressed. 
We are only opening our eyes to the new 
day—and the things that our eyes rest on 
appal us. But they are the things that have 
been there for thousands of years—while 
the twentieth century waited—the twen- 
tieth century, when men and women should 
join hands to set back the tide of animalism, 
and free the spirit. 


What It All Means 


This does not mean that women will not 
hold office, that they will not vote, or be en- 
geged in civic affairs or federal affairs; it 
does not mean that they will devote them- 
selves entirely to the home and to home- 
making; they may do any, or one, or none, 
or all of these things! 

It is not a question of procedure, but of 
spirit. It means that we, as women, will 
stop saying: ‘Give me that! I can do it as 
well as you can. I can do it better than you 
can. You are making a failure of it. Give 
it to me!” We shall stop saying, “I am as 
good and better,” and begin to say: ‘“‘ What 
is the thing I can do that will help most? 
Which part is it that you can do best, and 
which part can I, and what part must we 
work out together?” 

Men are waiting for us to say it. They 
can not say it for us. Perhaps they do not 
know that it needs to be said. Perhaps 
that is what it means to be a woman—to be 
ready to say it first. 





**’'The Reasonable Woman’’ 


Is any woman reasonable? We decline to answer, on the ground 


of professional privilege. 


for yourself in a capital little serial which begins in October. 


for it September 29th. 


Besides, Grace S. Richmond lets you find out 


Look 


Saturday’s Child 


“Friday’s child is loving and giving; 
Saturday’s child works hard for her living.” 


By Kathleen Norris 


Author of ‘‘ Mother,” **The Rich Mrs. Burgoyne,” ‘‘ Mothering Cecelia,” etc. 


Illustrated by Arthur I. Keller 


““Such Stuff as Dreams Are’”’ 


USAN was enveloped in some strange, 

golden glory; the mere brushing of 

her hair, or shaking out of her 

bathing-suit became a rite, some- 
thing to be done with an almost suffocating 
sense of significance. Everything she did 
became intensified; her laughter and her 
tears were more ready; her voice had new 
and sweeter notes in it; she glowed like a 
rose in the knowledge that Billy thought 
her beautiful; and because he thought her 
sweet and capable and brave she became 
all of these things. 

She did not analyze him; he was differ- 
ent from all other men, he stood alone 
among them, simply because he was Billy. 
He was tall and strong and clean of heart 
and sunny of temper, yes—but with 
these things she did not concern herself— 
he was poor, too, he had neither class nor 
influence to help him — that mattered as 
little. 

He was Billy — genial and clever and 
good, unconventional, eager to learn, full 
of simple faith in human nature, honest 
and unaffected whether he was dealing 
with the president of a great business, or 
teaching Jim how to play his trout — and 
he had her whole heart. Whether she 
was laughing at his arguments, agreeing 
with his theories, walking silently at his 
side through the woods, or watching the 
expressions that followed each other on 
his absorbed face, while he cleaned his 
gun or scrutinized the detached parts of 
Mrs. Carroll’s coffee-mill, Susan followed 
him with eyes into which a new expression 
had crept. She watched him swimming, 
flinging back an arc of bright drops with 
every jerk of his sleek wet head; she bent 
her whole devotion on the garments he 
brought her for buttons, hoping that he 


did not see the trembling of her hands, or 
the rush of color that his mere nearness 
brought to her face. She thrilled with 
pride when he came bashfully to consult 
her about the long letters he wrote from 
time to time to Clem Cudahy or Joseph 
Rassette, leaders in the labor union whose 
strike he had won for them; listened eagerly 
to his talks with the post-office clerk, the 
store-keeper, the dairymen and ranchers 
up on the mountain. 

And always she found him good. ‘Too 
good for me,” said Susan sadly to herself. 
“He has made the best of everything that 
ever came his way, and I have been a 
silly fool whenever I had half a chance.” 

The miracle was worked afresh for them, 
as for all lovers. This was no mere attrac- 
tion between a man and a maid, such as 
she had watched all her life, Susan thought. 
This was some new and rare and wonderful 
event, as miraculous in the eyes of all the 
world as it was to her. 

“‘T should be Susan Oliver,” she thought 
with a quick breath. An actual change of 
name — how did other women ever sur- 
vive the thrill and strangeness of it! ‘‘We 
should have to have a house,” she told 
herself, lying awake one night. A house— 
she and Billy with a tiny establishment 
of their own, alone over their coffee-cups, 
alone under their lamp! Susan’s heart 
went out to the little house, waiting for 
them somewhere. She hung a dream apron 
on the door of a dream kitchen, and went 
to meet a tired dream-Billy at the door — 

He would kiss her. The blood rushed 
to her face, and she shut her happy eyes. 

A dozen times a day she involved herself 
in some enterprise from which she could 
not extricate herself without his help. 
Billy had to take heavy logs out of her 
arms, had to lay a plank across the stretch 
of creek she could not cross, had to help 
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her down from the crotch of a tree with 
widespread brotherly arms. 

“T thought — I — could — make —it!”’ 
gasped Susan, laughing, when he swam 
after her, across the pool and towed her 
ignominiously home. 

“Susan, you’re a fool!” scolded Billy, 
when they were safe on the bank. And 
Susan, spreading her wet hair about her, 
siren-wise, answered meekly,“Oh, [knowit!” 

“You ought to live this sort of life all 
the time, Sue!” Billy said idly, as they 
sat sunning themselves on the wide stone 
bulkhead that held back the water. 

“IT? Why?” asked Susan, marking the 
smooth cement with a wet forefinger. 

“Because you’re such a kid, Sue — you 
like it all so much!” 

“Knowing what you know of me, Bill, 
I wonder that you can think of me as 
young at all,” the girl answered, suddenly 
somber and raising shamed eyes to his. 

“How do you mean?” he stammered, 
and then, suddenly enlightened, he added 
scornfully, “Oh, Lord!” 

“That —” Susan said quietly, _ still 
marking the hot cement, “will keep me 
from ever —ever being happy, Bill —” 
Her voice thickened, and she stopped 
speaking. 

“T don’t look at that whole episode as 
you do, Sue,” Billy said gruffly after a 
moment’s embarrassed silence. “Some- 
body says that character is fate — you’ve 
always been sweet and decent and con- 
siderate of other people, and your fate 
saved you through that. You couldn’t 
have done anything wrong —it’s not in 
you!” 

He looked up with his bright smile, but 
Susan could hear no more. She stopped 
only long enough to touch his shoulder 
with a quick, beseeching pressure. The 
next instant she was walking away, and he 
knew that her face was wet with tears. 

They were coming home past the lumber 
mill when Billy fell in step just beside her, 
and the others drifted on without them. 
There was nothing in that to startle Susan, 
but she did feel curiously startled, and a 
little shy, and managed to keep a conver- 
sation going almost without help. 

“Stop here and watch the creek,” said 
Billy, at the mill bridge. Susan stopped, 
and they stood looking down at the foam- 
ing water, tumbling through barriers, and 
widening, in a ruffled circle, under the great 
wheel. 
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“Was there ever such a heavenly place, 
Billy?” 

“Never,” he said, after a second. Susan 
had time to think his voice a little deep 
and odd before he added, with an effort, 
“We'll come back here often, won’t we? 
After we’re married?” 

“Oh, are we going to be married?” 
Susan said lightly. 

“Well, aren’t we?” He quietly put his 
arm about her, as they stood at the rail, 
so that in turning her innocent, surprised 
eyes, she found his face very near. Susan 
held herself away rigidly, dropped her 
eyes. She could not answer. 

“How about it, Sue?” he asked, very 
low, and looking up, she found that he was 
half-smiling, but with anxious eyes. Sud- 
denly she found her eyes brimming, and 
her lip shook. Susan felt very young, 
a little frightened. 

“Do you love me, Billy?” she faltered. 
It was too late to ask it, but her heart 
suddenly ached with a longing to hear him 
say it. 

“Love you!” he said scarcely above his 
breath. ‘Don’t you know how I love 
you! I think I’ve loved you ever since 
you came to our house, and I gave you my 
cologne bottle!” 

There was no laughter in his tone, but 
the old memory brought laughter to them 
both. Impulsively Susan clung to him, and 
he tightened his arms about her. Then 
they kissed. 

Half an hour behind the others they came 
slowly down the home trail. Susan had 
grown shy now, and although she held his 
hand childishly, she would not allow him 
to kiss her again. The rapid march of 
events had confused her, and she amused 
him by a plea for time “to think.”’ 

“Please, please don’t let them suspect 
anything to-night, Bill!’ she begged. ‘‘ Not 
for months! For we shall probably have 
to wait a long, long time!” 

“T have a nerve to ask any girl to do it!” 
Billy said gloomily. 

“You're not asking any girl. You're 
asking me, you know!” 

‘But, darling, you honestly aren’t afraid? 
We'll have to count every cent for a while, 
you know!” 

“It isn’t as if I had been a rich girl,” 
Susan reminded him. 

“But you’ve been a lot with rich people. 
And we'll have to live in some place in 
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the Mission, like Georgie, Sue! 
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“I think you're all crazy!" Susan said calmly. “She's blushing!” announced Jimmy. “Cut it out now, kid,” Billy 
“What's none of his business?“ caroled Betsy, and a moment 


later joyous laughter and noise broke out. Nobody had been told the great news, but everybody knew it 


growled. “It's none of your business!” 


“In the Mission perhaps, but not like 
Georgie! Wait until you eat my dinners, 
and see my darling little drawing-room! 
And we'll go to dinner at Coppa’s and 
Sanguinetti’s, and come over to Sausalito 


for picnics. We'll have wonderful times! 
You'll see!” 
“T adore you,” said Billy, irrelevantly. 
“Well,” Susan said, “I hope you do! 
But I'll tell you something I’ve been 
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thinking, Billy,” she resumed dreamily, 
after a silence. 

“And pwat’s dthat, me dar-r-rlin’?”’ 

“Why, I was thinking that I’d rather 
—” Susan began hesitatingly, “rather 
have my work cut out for me in this life! 
That is, I’d rather begin at the bottom of 
the ladder, and work up to the top, than 
be at the top, through no merit of my own, 
and live in terror of falling to the bottom! 
I believe, from what I’ve seen of other 
people, that we'll succeed, and 1 think 
we'll have lots of fun doing it!” sang 
Susan, and caught his hand for a last 
breathless run into camp. 

At supper they avoided each other’s 
eyes, and assumed an air of innocence and 
gaiety. But in spite of this, or because of 
it, the meal moved in an unnatural atmos- 
phere, and everyone present was conscious 
of a sense of suspense, of impending news. 

“Betts dear, do listen!— the salt,’ said 
Mrs. Carroll. “‘You’ve given me _ the 
spoons and the butter twice! Tell me about 
today,’ she added, in a desperate effort 
to start conversation. .‘‘What happened?” 

But Jimmy choked at this, Betsy suc- 
cumbed to helpless giggling, and even 
Philip reddened with suppressed laughter. 

“Don’t, Betts!” Anna reproached her. 

“You're just as bad yourself!” sputtered 
Betsy, indignantly. 

“TI?” Anna turned virtuous, outraged 
eyes upon her junior, met Susan’s look for 
a quivering second, and buried her flushed 
and laughing face in her napkin. 

“T think you’re all crazy!” Susan said 
calmly. 

‘“She’s blushing!” announced Jimmy. 

“Cut it out now, kid,” Billy growled. 
“Tt’s none of your business!” 

“What's none of his business?” caroled 
Betsy, and a moment later joyous laughter 
and noise broke out — Philip was shaking 
William’s hand, the girls were kissing Susan, 
Mrs. Carroll was laughing through tears. 
Nobody had been told the great news, but 
everybody knew it. 

Presently Susan sat in Mrs. Carroll’s 
lap, and they all talked of the engagement; 
who had suspected it, who had been sur- 
prised, what Anna had noticed, what had 
aroused Jimmy’s suspicions. Billy was 
very talkative, but Susan strangely quiet 
tonight. 

It seemed to make it less sacred, some- 
how, this open laughter and chatter about 
it. Why, she had promised Billy but a 


few hours ago, and here he was threatening 
never to ask Betts to “‘our house,’’ unless 
she behaved herself, and kissing Anna with 
the hilarious assurance that his real reason 
for “taking” Susan was because she, 
Anna, wouldn’t have him! No man who 
really loved a woman could speak like that 
to another on the very night of his engage- 
ment, thought Susan. A great coldness 
seized her heart, and pity for herself 
possessed her. She sat next to Mrs. 
Carroll at the camp-fire, and refused Billy 
even the little liberty of keeping his fingers 
over hers. No liberties tonight! 

And later, tucked by Mrs. Carroll’s 
motherly hands into her little camp bed 
on the porch, she lay awake, sick at heart. 
Far from loving Billy Oliver, she almost 
disliked him! She did not want to be 
engaged this way; she wanted, at this time 
of all times in her life, to be treated with 
dignity, to be idolized, to have her every 
breath watched. How she had cheapened 
everything by letting him blurt out the 
news this way! And now, how could she 
in dignity draw back— 

Susan began to cry bitterly. She was 
all alone in the world, she said to herself, 
she had never had a chance, like other 
girls! She wanted a home tonight, she 
wanted her mother and father—! 

Her handkerchief was drenched, she 
tried to dry her eyes on the harsh hem of 
the sheet. Her tears rushed on and on, 
there seemed to be no stopping them. 
Billy did not care for her, she sobbed to 
herself; he took the whole thing as a joke! 
And, beginning thus, what would he feel 
after a few years of poverty, dark rooms, 
and unpaid bills? 

Even if he did love her, thought Susan, 
bursting out afresh, how was she to buy a 
trousseau, how were they to furnish rooms, 
and pay rent, “one always has to pay a 
month’s rent in advance!” she thought. 

“‘T believe I am going to be one of those 
weepy, sensitive women, whose noses are 
always red,” said Susan, tossing restlessly 
in the dark. “TI shall go mad if I can’t 
get to sleep!” And she sat up, reached 
for her big loose Japanese wrapper, and 
explored with bare feet for her slippers. 

Ah—that was better! She sat on the 
top step, her head resting against the rough 
pillar of the porch, and feit a grateful 
rush of cool air on her flushed face. Her 
headache lessened suddenly; her thoughts 
ran more quietly. 
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There was no moon yet. Susan stared 
at the dim profile of the forest, and at the 
arch of the sky, spattered with stars. The 
exquisite beauty of the summer night 
soothed her. After a time she went noise- 
lessly down the dark pathway to the spring- 
house for a drink. 

The water was deliciously cool and fresh. 
Susan, draining a second cup of it, jumped 
as a voice near by said quietly, 

“Don’t be frightened—it’s me, Billy!” 

“Heaven alive—how you scared me!” 
gasped Susan, catching at the hand he held 
out to lead her back to the comparative 
brightness of the path. “Billy, why aren’t 
you asleep?” 

“Too happy, I guess,”’ he said simply, 
his eyes on her. 

She held his hands at arm’s length and 
stared at him wistfully. 

“Are you so happy, Bill?” she asked. 

“Well, what do you think?” The words 
were hardly above a whisper, he wrenched 
his hands suddenly free from hers, and 
she was in his arms, held close against his 
heart. ‘What do you think, my own 
girl?’ said Billy, close to her ear. 

‘“Heavens, I don’t want him to care 
this much!” said the terrified daughter of 
Eve, to herself. Breathless, she freed her- 
self, and held him at arm’s length again. 

“Billy, I can’t stay down here—even for 
a second—unless you promise not to!” 

“But, darling—however, I won’t! And 
will you come over here to the fence for 
just a minute—the moon’s coming up!” 

Billy Oliver—the same old _ Billy!— 
trembling with eagerness to have Susan 
Brown—the unchanged Susan!—come and 
stand by a fence, and watch the moon rise! 
It was very extraordinary, it was pleasant, 
and curiously exciting, too. 

‘““Well—” conceded Susan, as she gath- 
ered her draperies about her, and went 
to stand at the fence, and gaze childishly 
up at the stars. Billy, also resting elbows 
on the old rail, stood beside her, and never 
moved his eyes from her face. 

The half-hour that followed both of 
them would remember as long as they 
lived. Slowly, gloriously, the moon climbed 
up the dark blue dome of the sky, and 
spread her silver magic on the landscape; 
the valley below them swam in pale mist; 
clean-cut shadows fell from the near-by 
forest. 

The murmur of young voices rose and 
fell—rose and fell. There were little silences, 
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now and then Susan’s subdued laughter. 
Susan thought her lover magnificent in 
the moonlight; what Billy thought of the 
lovely downcast face, the loose braid of 
hair that caught a dull gleam from the 
moon, the slender elbows bare on the rail, 
the breast that rose and fell, under her light 
wraps, with Susan’s quickened breathing, 
perhaps he tried to tell her. 

“But I must go in!” she protested pres- 
ently. “This has been wonderful, but I 
must go in!” 

“But why? We’ve just begun talking— 
and after all, Sue, you’re going to be my 
wife!” 

The word spurred her. In a panic Susan 
gave him a swift half-kiss, and fled, breath- 
less and disheveled, back to the porch. 
And a moment later she had fallen into a 
sleep as deep as a child’s, her prayer of 
gratitude half-finished. 

The days that followed were brightened 
or darkened with moods so intense that it 
was a real, if secret, relief to Susan, when 
the forest visit was over and, sun-burned 
and shabby and loaded with forest spoils, 
they all came home again. Billy was 
deeply interested in the outcome of the 
casual, friendly letters he had written 
during the month in camp to Joseph Ras- 
sette. These letters had been passed about 
among the men until they were quite worn 
out; Clem Cudahy had finally had one 
or two printed, for informal distribution, 
and there had been a little sensation over 
them. Now, eastern societies had written 
asking for back numbers of the ‘Oliver 
letter,’ and a labor journal had printed 
one almost in full. Clement Cudahy was 
anixious to discuss with Billy the feasibility 
of printing such a letter weekly for regular 
circulation, and Billy thought well of the 
idea, and was eager to begin the enterprise. 

Susan accepted a position on the little 
“Democrat,” and worked very hard during 
the fall and winter. She was not wholly 
happy, or rather, she was not happy all 
the time. There were times, especially 
when Billy was not about, when it seemed 
very pleasant to be introduced as an en- 
gaged girl, and to get the respectful, curious 
looks of other girls. She liked to hear Mrs. 
Carroll and Anna praise Billy, and she 
liked Betts’ enthusiasm about him. 

But little things about him worried her 
inordinately, sometimes she resented, for a 
whole silent evening, his absorption in 
other people, sometimes grew pettish and 
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unresponsive and offended because he 
could keep neither eyes nor hands from 
her. And there were evenings when they 
seemed to have nothing to talk about, and 
Billy, too tired to do anything but drowse 
in his big chair, was confronted with an 
alert and horrified Susan, sick with appre- 
hension of all the long evenings, through- 
out all the years. 

They quarreled, and came home silently 
from a dinner in town, Susan’s real motive 
in yielding to a reconciliation being her 
disinclination to confess to Mrs. Carroll— 
and those motherly eyes read her like a 
book—that she was punishing Billy for 
asking her not to ‘“‘show off” before the 
waiter! 

But early in the new year, they were 
drawn together by rapidly maturing plans. 
The “‘Oliver Letter,’ called the ‘Saturday 
Protest’? now, was fairly launched. Billy 
was less absorbed in the actual work, and 
began to feel sure of a moderate success. 
He had rented for his office half of the lower 
floor of an old house in the Mission. 

The ‘Protest,’ a slim little sheet, 
innocent of contributed matter or adver- 
tising, and written, proofed, and set up 
by Billy’s own hands, was housed in what 
had been the big front drawing-room. 
Billy kept house in the two back rooms 
that completed the little suite. Susan 
first saw the house on a Saturday in Janu- 
ary, a day that they both remembered 
afterward as being the first on which 
their marriage began to seem a definite 
thing. It was in answer to Billy’s rather 
vague suggestion that they must begin to 
look at flats in the neighborhood that 
Susan said, half in earnest: 

“We couldn’t begin here, I suppose? 
Have the office downstairs in the big, 
front room, and clean up that old down- 
stairs kitchen, and fix up these three rooms!” 

Billy dismissed the idea. But it rose 
again, when they walked down-town, in 
the afternoon sunlight, and kept them in 
animated talk over a happy dinner. 

“The rent for the whole thing is only 
twenty dollars!” said Susan, ‘and we can 
fix it all up with pretty, old-fashioned papers 
and white paint! You won’t know it!” 

“T adore you, Sue—isn’t this fun?” was 
William’s somewhat indirect answer. They 
missed one boat, missed another, finally 
decided to leave it to Mrs. Carroll. 

Mrs. Carrol!’s decision was favorable. 
“Loads of sunlight and fresh air, Sue, and 


well up off the ground!” she summar- 
ized it. 

The decision made all sorts of madness 
reasonable. If they were to live there, 
would this thing fit—would that thing 
fit—why not see papers at once, why not 
look at stoves? Susan and Billy must 
“oet an idea” of chairs and tables, must 
“set an idea” of curtains and rugs. 

“And when do you think, children?” 
asked Mrs. Carroll. 

“June,” said Susan, all roses. 

“April,” said the masterful male. 

“Oh, doesn’t it begin to seem exciting!” 
burst from Betsy. 

“Clothes!” said Anna rapturously. ‘Sue, 
you must be married in another pongee, 
you never had anything so becoming!” 

“We must decide about the wedding, 
too,” Mrs. Carroll said. “Certain old 
friends of your mother, Sue—” 

“Barrows can get me announcements at 
cost,” Philip contributed. 





CHAPTER XXVIII 
“My Wedding Day” 


After that Susan and Billy had enough 
to talk about. Love-making must be 
managed at odd moments; Billy snatched 
a kiss when the man who was selling them 
linoleums turned his back for a moment; 
Susan offered him another as she demurely 
flourished the coffee-pot, in the deep 
recesses of a hardware shop. 

It is an undeniable and blessed thing 
that, to the girl who is buying it, the most 
modest trousseau in the world seems won- 
derful and beautiful and complete beyond 
dreams. Susan’s was far from being the 
most modest in the world; almost every 
day brought her beautiful additions to it: 
Georgie, kept at home by a delicate baby, 
sent one delightful box after another; 
Mary Lou sent a long strip of beautiful 
lace, wrapped in Ferd’s check for a hundred 
and fifty dollars. 

“It was Aunt Sue Rose’s lace,” wrote 
Mary Lou, “and I am going to send you a 
piece of darling Ma’s, too, and one or two 
of her spoons.”’ 

This reminded Georgie of “Aunt Sue 
Rose’s box,’ which, unearthed, brought 
forth more treasures; a thin old silver 
ladle, pointed teaspoons connected with 
Susan’s infant memories of castor-oil. Vir- 
ginia had a blind friend from whom she 
ordered a wonderful knitted field-coat. 
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The pretty gown must be gathered up safely for the little walk to church. “Are we all ready?” asked Susan, 
running concerned eyes over the group. “Don't worry about us!” said Philip. “You're the whole show 
today!” Ina dream they were walking through the fragrant roads to the unpretentious little church 


Anna telephoned about a patient who must 
go into mourning, and wanted to sell, at 
less than half its cost, the loveliest of rose- 
wreathed hats. 

Susan and Anna shopped together, Anna 
consulting a shabby list, Susan rushing 
off at a hundred tangents. Boxes and 
boxes and boxes came home; the engage- 
ment cups had not stopped coming when 


the wedding presents began. The spare- 
room closet was hung with fragrant new 
clothes; its bed was heaped with tissue- 
wrapped pieces of silver. 

On Sundays the old walks to the beach 
had been resumed, and the hills never had 
seemed to Susan as beautiful as they did 
this year, when the first spring sweetness 
began to pierce the air, and the breeze 
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brought faint odors of grass, and good wet 
earth, and violets. Spring this year meant 
to the girl’s glowing and ardent nature 
what it meant to the birds; with apple- 
blossoms and mustard-tops, lilacs and blue 
skies, would come the mating time. Susan 
was the daughter of her time; she did not 
know why all the world seemed made for 
her now; her heritage of ignorance and 
fear was too great. But Nature, stronger 
than any folly of her children, made her 
great claim none the less. Susan thrilled 
in the sunshine and warm air, dreamed of 
her lover’s kisses, gloried in the fact that 
youth was not to pass her by without 
youth’s hour. 

By March all Sausalito was mantled 
with acacia bloom, and the silent warm 
days were sweet with violets. The end- 
less weeks had dragged themselves away; 
Susan and Billy were going to be married. 

Susan walked in a radiant dream, curi- 
ously wrapped away from reality, yet 
conscious, in a new and deep and poignant 
way, of every word, of every waking in- 
stant. 

“T am going to be married next week,” 
she heard herself saying. Other women 
glanced at her; she knew they thought her 
strangely unmoved. She thought herself 
so. But she knew that running under the 
serene surface of her life was a dazzling, 
great river of joy! Susan could not look 
upon it yet. Her eyes were blinded. 

Presents came in, more presents—a 
powder box from Ella, candlesticks from 
Emily, a curiously embroidered tablecloth 
from the Kenneth Saunderses in Switzer- 
land; and from old Mrs. Saunders a rather 
touching note, a request that Susan buy 
herself ‘‘something pretty,” with a check 
for fifty dollars, “from her sick old friend, 
Fanny Saunders.” 

Susan sympathized, laughed, chattered, 
stood still under dressmakers’ hands, dashed 
off notes, rushed into town for final pur- 
chases, opened gifts, consulted with every- 
one—all in a golden, whirling dream. 


“My wedding day.” Susan said it 
slowly when she awakened in the morning. 
She felt that the words should convey a 
thrill, but somehow the day seemed much 
like any other day. Anna was gone, there 
was a subdued sound of voices down- 
stairs. 

A day that ushered in the full glory of 
the spring. All the flowers were blooming 


at once, at noon the air was hot and still, 
not a leaf stirred. Before Susan had fin- 
ished her late breakfast, Billy arrived; 
there was talk of tickets and train time 
before she went upstairs. Mary Lou had 
come early to watch the bride dress; good, 
homely, happy Miss Lydia Lord must 
run up to Susan’s room too—the room was 
full of women. Isabel Furlong was throned 
in the big chair, John was to take her away 
before the wedding, but she wanted to kiss 
Susan in her wedding gown. 

Susan presently saw a lovely bride, 
smiling in the depths of the mirror, and 
was glad for Billy’s sake that she looked 
“nice.” Tall and straight, with sky-blue 
eyes shining under a crown of bright hair, 
with the new corsets setting off the lovely 
gown to perfection, her mother’s lace at 
her throat and wrists, and the rose-wreathed 
hat matching her cheeks, she looked the 
young and happy woman she was, stepping 
bravely into the world of loving and suffering. 

The pretty gown must be gathered up 
safely for the little walk to church. ‘Are 
we all ready?” asked Susan, running con- 
cerned eyes over the group. 

“Don’t worry about us!” said Philip. 
“You're the whole show today!” 

In a dream they were walking throvgh 
the fragrant roads, in a dream they entered 
the unpretentious, little church, and were 
questioned by the small Spanish sexton 
at the door. No, that was Miss Carroll 
—this was Miss Brown. Yes, everyone 
was here. The groom and his best man 
had gone in the other door. Who would 
give away the bride? This gentleman, 
Mr. Eastmann, who was just now standing 
very erect and offering her his arm. Susan 
Ralston Brown—William Jerome Oliver— 
quite right. But they must wait a moment; 
the sexton must go around by the vestry. 

The little organ wheezed forth a march; 
Susan walked slowly at Ferd Eastmann’s 
side—stopped—and heard a rich, Italian 
voice asking questions in a free and kindly 
whisper. The gentleman this side—and 
the lady here—so! 

The voice suddenly boomed out loud and 
clear and rapid. Susan knew that this 
was Billy beside her, but she could not 
raise her eyes. She studied the pattern 
that fell on the red altar-carpet through a 
sun-flooded window. She told herself that 
she must think now seriously; she was 
getting married. This was one of the 
great moments of her life. 
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She raised her head, looked seriously 
into the kind old face so near her, glanced 
at Billy, who was very pale. 

“T will,” said Susan, clearing her throat. 
She reflected in a panic that she had not 
been ready for the question, and wondered 
vaguely if that invalidated her marriage, 
in the eyes of Heaven at least. Getting mar- 
ried seemed a very casual and brief matter. 
Susan wished that there was more form, 
more to it—pages, and heralds with horns, 
and processions. What an awful carpet this 
red one must be to sweep, showing every 
speck! She and Billy had painted their 
floors, and would use rugs— 

This was getting married. “I wish my 
mother was here!’ said Susan to herself, 
perfunctorily. The words had no meaning 
for her. 

They knelt down to pray. And suddenly 
Susan, whose ungloved hand, with its 
lilies-of-the-valley, had dropped by her 
side, was thrilled to the very depth of her 
being by the touch of Billy’s cold fingers 
on hers. 

Her heart flooded with a sudden, rushing 
sense of his goodness, his simplicity. He 
was marrying his girl, and praying for them 
both, his whole soul was filled with the 
solemn responsibility he incurred now. 

She clung to his hand, and shut her eyes. 

“Oh God, take care of us,” she prayed, 
‘and make us love each other, and make 
us good! Make us good—” 

She was deep in her prayer, eyes tightly 
closed, lips moving fast, when suddenly 
everything was over: Billy and she were 
walking down the aisle again, Susan’s ringed 
hand on the arm that was hers now, to 
the end of the world. 

“Billy, you didn’t kiss her!” Betts 
reproached him in the vestibule. 

“Didn’t I? Well, I will!” He had a 
fragrant, bewildered kiss from his wife 
before Anna and Mrs. Carroll and all the 
others claimed her. 

Then they walked home, and Susan 
protested that it did not seem right to 
sit at the head of the flower-trimmed table, 
and let everyone wait on her. She ran 
upstairs with Anna to get into her corduroy 
camping-suit, and dashing little rough 
hat, ran down for kisses and good-byes. 

“‘Good-by, adorable darling!” said Betts 
laughing through tears. 

““Good-by, dearest,’ whispered Anna, 
holding her close. 

“Good-by, my own girl!” The last 


kiss was from Mrs. Carroll, and Susan knew 
of whom the mother was thinking as the 
bride ran down the path. 


CHAPTER XXIX 
“T Will Be a Good Wife” 


“Well, aren’t they all darlings?” said 
young Mrs. Oliver, in the train. 

“Corkers!” agreed the groom. “Don't 
you want to take your hat off, Sue?” 

“Well, I think I will,” Susan said pleas 
antly. Conversation languished. 

“Tired, dear?” 

“Oh, no!” Susan said brightly. 

“T wonder if you can smoke in here,’ 
Billy observed, after a pause. 

“T don’t believe you can!” Susan said, 
interestedly. 

“Well, when he comes through I'll ask 
him—” 

Susan felt as if she should never speak 
spontaneously again. She was very tired, 
very nervous, able, with cold dispassion, 
to wonder what she and Billy Oliver were 
doing in this close, dirty train—to wonder 
why people ever spoke of a wedding-day 
as especially pleasant—what people found 
in life worth while, anyway! 

She thought that it would be extremely 
silly in them to attempt to reach the cabin 
tonight; far more sensible to stay at Far- 
woods, where there was a little hotel, or 
better yet, go back to the city. But Billy, 
although a little regretful for the darkness 
in which they ended their journey, suggested 
no change of plan, and Susan found herself 
unable to open the subject. She made the 
stage trip wedged in between Billy and 
the driver, climbed down silently at the 
foot of the familiar trail, and carried the 
third suitcase up to the cabin. 

“You can’t hurt that dress, can you, 
Sue?”’ said Billy, busy with the key. 

“No!” Susan said, eager for the com- 
monplace. “It’s made for just this!” 

“Then hustle and unpack the eats, will 
you? And I'll start a fire!” 

“Two seconds!” Susan took off her 
hat, and enveloped herself in a checked 
apron. There was a heavy chill in the 
room; there was that blank, forbidding 
odor that follows months of unuse. Susan 
unpacked, went to and fro briskly; the 
claims of housekeeping reassured and 
soothed her. 

Billy made thundering journeys for 
wood. Presently there was a flare of lighted 
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papers in the fireplace, and the heartening 
snap and crackle of wood. The room was 
lighted brilliantly; delicious odors of sap 
mingled with the fragrance from Susan’s 
coffee-pot. 

“Oh, keen idea!” said Billy, when she 
brought the little table close to the hearth. 
“Gee, that’s pretty!” he added, as she 
shook over it the little, fringed table- 
cloth, and laid the blue plates neatly at 
each side. 

“Tsn’t this fun?” It burst spontane- 
ously from the bride. 

“Fun!” Billy flung down an armful of 
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logs, and came to stand beside her, watch- 
ing the flames. ‘‘Lord, Susan,” he said, 
with simple force, “if you only knew how 
perfect you seem to me! If you only knew 
how many years I’ve been thinking how 
beautiful you were, and how clever, and 
how far above me—!” 

“Go right on thinking so, darling!”’ said 
Susan, practically, escaping from his arm, 
and taking her place behind the cold chicken. 
‘Do ye feel like ye could eat a little mite, 
Pa?” asked she. 

‘Well, I dunno, mebbe I could!”’ William 

answered hilariously. “‘Say, Sue, oughtn’t 
those blankets be out here, airing?” 
he added suddenly. 
“Oh, do let’s have dinner first. They 
make everything look so hor- 
rid,” said young Mrs. Oliver, 
composedly carving. “They 
can dry while we’re doing the 
dishes.” 

“You know, until we can 
afford a maid, I’m going to 
help you every night with the 
dishes,” said Billy. 

“Well, don’t put on airs 
about it,’’ Susan said briskly. 
“Or Ill leave you to do them 
entirely alone, while I run over 
the latest songs on the piarno. 

Here now, dearie, chew this 
nicely, and when I’ve had 
all I want, perhaps I'll give 
you some more!” 

“Sue, aren’t we going to 
have fun—doing things like 
this all our lives?” 

“7 think we are,” said Susan 
demurely. It was strange; it 
had its terrifying phases, but 
it was curiously exciting and 
wonderful, too, this wearing of 
a man’s ring and his name, and 
being alone with him up here 
in their own world in this great 
forest. 

“This is life—this is all good 
and right,” the new-made wife 
said to herself, with a flutter 
at her heart. And across her 
mind there flitted a fragment of 
the wedding-prayer, “in shame- 
facedness grave.” “I will be 
grave,’ thought Susan. “I 
will be a good wife, with God’s 





Billy flung down an armful of logs, and came to stand beside her, help!” 
elp! 


watching the flames. “Lord, Susan,’ he said, with simple 
force, “if you only knew how perfect you seem to me!” 


Again morning found the 
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cabin flooded with sunlight, and for all their 
happy days there the sun shone, and summer 
silences made the woods seem like June. 

“Billum, if only we didn’t have to go 
back!” said William’s wife, seated on a 
stump, and watching him clean trout for 
their supper, in the soft close of an after- 
noon. 

“Darling, I love to have you sitting 
there, with your little feet tucked under 
you, while I work,” said William enthusi- 
astically. 

“T know,” Susan agreed absently. “But 
don’t you wish we didn’t?” she resumed, 
after a moment. 

“Well, in a way I do,” Billy answered, 
stooping to souse a fish in the stream beside 
which he was kneeling. ‘But there’s the 
‘Protest,’ you know—there’s a lot to do! 
And we'll come back here, every year. 
We'll work like mad for eleven months, 
and then come up here and loaf.” 

“But, Bill, how do we know we can 
manage it financially?” said Susan pru- 
dently. 

“Why, Sue dear, there’s a decent balance 
at the bank. We'll build on the Pan- 
handle lots some day, and something comes 
in from the patent, right along. There’s 
precious little real poverty in the world,’ 
he said, cheerfully. 

“Vou’re big; I’m not,” said Susan, 
rubbing her head against him as he sat 
beside her on the stump. But his nearness 
brought her dimples back, and the sober 
mood passed. 

“Bill, if I die and you remarry, promise 
me, oh, promise! that you won’t bring her 
here!” 

“No, darling, my second wife is going to 
choose Del Monte or Coronado!” William 
assured her. 

‘“T’ll bet she does, the cat!’’ Susan agreed 
gaily. ‘You know when Elsie Rice mar- 
ried Jerry Philips,” she went on, in sudden 
recollection, ‘they went to Del Monte. 
They were both bridge fiends, and they 
moped about for a day or two, and finally 
Jerry found out that the Joe Carrs were at 
Santa Cruz. So he and Elsie went straight 
up there, and the four played every after- 
noon and every night for the next two 
weeks—and all went to the Yosemite 
together, even playing on the train all the 
way!” 

“What a fool class for any nation to 
carry!” Billy commented, mildly. 

“Ah, well,’ Susan said, joyfully, “we'll 


fix them all! And when there are model 
poorhouses and prisons, and single tax, 
and labor pensions, and eight-hour days, 
and free wool—then we’ll come back here 
and settle down in the woods for ever and 
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ever: 


In the years that followed they did come 
back to the big woods, but not every year, 
for in the beginning of their life together 
there were hard times, and troubled times, 
when even a fortnight’s irresponsibility 
and ease was not possible. Yet they came 
often enough to keep fresh in their hearts 
the memory of vast spaces and silences, 
and to dream their old dreams. 

The great earthquake brought them 
home hurriedly from their honeymoon, 
and Susan had her work to do, amid all 
the confusion that followed the uprooting 
of ten thousand homes. With the deeper 
social problems that followed the days 
of mere physical need, she, whose wife- 
hood was all joy and sanity, all sweet 
and mysterious deepening of the color of 
life, encountered now the hideous travesty 
of wifehood and motherhood, met by im- 
mature, ill-nourished bodies, and hearts 
sullen and afraid. 

“You ought not be seeing these things 
now,” Billy warned her. But Susan shook 
her head. 

“It’s good for me, Billy. And it’s good 
for the little person, too. It’s not due to 
him that he’s more fortunate than these— 
he needn’t feel so superior!” smiled Susan. 

Every cent must be counted in these 
days. Susan and Billy laughed long after- 
ward to remember that on many a Sunday 
they walked over to the little general post- 
office in Mission Street, hoping for a sub- 
scription or two in the mail, to fan the 
dying fires of the ‘‘ Protest”’ for a few more 
days. Better times came; the little sheet 
struck roots, carried a modest advertise- 
ment or two, and a woman’s column under 
the heading ‘Mary Jane’s Letter” whose 
claims kept the editor’s wife far too busy. 

As in the early days of her marriage all 
the women of the world had been simply 
classified as wives or not wives, so now 
Susan saw no distinction except that of 
motherhood or childlessness. When she lay 
sick, feverish and confused, in the first 
hours that followed the arrival of her first- 
born, she found her problem no _ longer 
that of the individual, no longer the ques- 
tion merely of little Martin’s crib and care 
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and impending school and college expenses. 
It was the great burden of the mothers of 
the world that Susan took upon her shoul- 
ders. Why so much strangeness and pain, 
why such ignorance of rules and _ needs, 
she wondered. She lay thinking of tired 
women, nervous women, women hanging 
over midnight demands of colic and croup, 
women catching the little forms back from 
the treacherous open window, and snatching 
away the dangerous bottle from little 
hands—! 

“Miss Jerome,” said Susan, out of a 
silence, “he doesn’t seem to be breathing. 
The blanket hasn’t gotten over his little 
face, has it?” 

So began the joyous martyrdom. Su- 
san’s heart would never beat again only 
for herself. Hand in hand with the rapture 
of owning the baby walked the terror of 
losing him. His meals might have been a 
special miracle, so awed and radiant was 
Susan’s face when she had him in her arms. 
His goodness, when he was good, seemed 
to her no more remarkable than his bad- 
ness, when he was bad. Susan ran to him 
after the briefest absences with icy fear 
at her heart. He had loosened a pin— 
gotten it into his mouth, he had wedged 
his darling little head in between the bars 
of his crib—! ‘ 

But she left him very rarely. What 
Susan did now must be done at home. 
Her six-days-old son asleep beside_ her, 
she was discovered by Anna cheerfully 
dictating to her nurse “Mary Jane’s Let- 
ter” for an approaching issue of the “ Pro- 
test.”’ The young mother laughed joy- 
fully at Anna’s concern, but later, when the 
trained nurse was gone, and the warm 
heavy days of the hot summer came, when 
fat little Martin was restless through the 
summer nights with teething, Susan’s 
courage and strength were put to a hard 
test. 

“We ought to get a girl in to help you,” 
Billy said, distressedly, on a night when 
Susan, flushed and excited, refused his 
help everywhere, and attempted to man- 
age baby and dinner and house unassisted. 

“We ought to get clothes and china and 
linen and furniture—we ought to move 
out of this house and this block!”’ Susan 
wanted to say. But with some effort she 
refrained from answering at all, and felt 
tears sting her eyes when Billy carried the 
baby off, to do with his big gentle fingers 
all the folding and pinning and buttoning 


that preceded Martin’s disappearance for 
the evening. 

‘“‘Never mind!” Susan said later, smiling 
bravely over the dinner table, “he needs 
less care every day! He’ll soon be walking 
and amusing himself.”’ 

But Martin was only staggering uncer- 
tainly and far from being self-sufficient when 
Billy Junior came laughing into the family 
group. “How do women do it!” thought 
Susan, recovering slowly from a _ second 
heavy drain on nerves and strength. 

No other child, of course, would ever 
mean to her quite what the oldest son 
meant. The first-born is the miracle, 
brought from Heaven itself through the 
very gates of death, a pioneer, merciless 
and helpless, a little monarch whose king- 
dom never existed before the day he set 
up his feeble little cry. All the delightful 
innovations are for him—the chair, the 
mug, the little airings, the remodeled 
domestic routine. 

“Pain in his poor little tum!” Susan 
said cheerfully and tenderly, when the 
youthful Billy cried. Under exactly simi- 
lar circumstances, with Martin, she had 
shed tears of terror and despair, while 
Billy, shivering in his nightgown, had hung 
at the telephone awaiting her word to 
call the doctor. Martin’s tawny, finely 
shaped little head, the grip of his sturdy, 
affectionate little arms, his early voyages 
into the uncharted sea of English speech— 
these were so many marvels to his mother 
and father. 

But it had to be speedily admitted that 
Billy had his own particular charm, too. 
The two were in everything a sharp con- 
trast. Martin’s bright hair blew in loose 
waves, Billy’s dark curls fitted his head 
like a cap. Martin’s eyes were blue and 
grave, Billy’s dancing and brown. Martin 
used words carefully, with a nice sense of 
values. Billy achieved his purposes with 
stamping and dimpling, and early coined a 
tiny vocabulary of his own. Martin slept 
flat on his small back, a muscular little 
viking drifting into unknown waters; but 
drowsiness must always capture Billy alive 
and fighting. Susan untangled him nightly 
from his covers, loosened his small fingers 
from the bars of his crib. 

She took her maternal responsibilities 
gravely. Billy Senior thought it very 
amusing to see her buttering a bowl for 
bread-pudding, or running small garments 
through her machine, while she recited 
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“The Pied Piper” or ‘Goblin 
Market” to a rapt audience of 
two staring babies. But some- 
how the sight was a little touch- 
ing, too. 

“Bill, do you honestly 
think that they’re smarter 
than other children, or is 
it just because they’re 
mine?” Susan would ask. 
And Billy always an- 
swered in sober good 
faith: ‘No, it’s not 
you, dear, for I see 
it, too! And they 
really are un- 
usual!” 


+ 


CHAPTER 
XXX 


‘‘The Years 
May Come, 
the Years 
May Go”’ 


On the fifth 
anniversary of 
her wedding 
day Susan’s 
daughter was 
born, and the 
whole house- 
hold wel- 
comed the 
tiny Jose- 
phine, whose 
sudden arrival 
took all their 
hearts by 
storm. 

“Take your 
slangy, freck- 
led, roller- 
skating, rifle-shooting boys and be off with 
you!” said Susan, over the hour-old baby, 
to Billy, who had come flying home in 


mid-morning. “Now I feel like David 
Copperfield’s landlady, ‘at last I have 
summat I can love!’ Oh, the mistakes 


that you won't make, Jo!” she apostro- 
phized the baby. “The smart, capable, 
self-sufficient way that you'll manage 
everything!” 

“Do you really want me to take the boys 
away for a few days?” asked Billy, who 
was kneeling down for a better view of 
mother and child. 

Susan’s eyes widened with instant alarm. 
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“Bill, do you honestly think that theyre smarter than other children, or is it just 
because they're mine?” Susan would ask. 
faith: “No, it’s not you, dear, for I see it, too! 


And Billy always answered in sober good 
And they really are unusual!” 


“Why should you?” she asked, cool 
fingers tightening on his. 

“T thought you had no further use for 
the sex,” answered Billy meekly. 

“Oh—?” Susan dimpled. “Oh, she’s 
too little to really absorb me yet,” she said. 
“T’ll continue a sort of superficial interest 
in the boys until she’s eighteen or so!” 


For their daughter’s first Thanksgiving 
Day, the Olivers invited a dozen friends 
to their Oakland house for dinner—the 
first really large gathering since their 
marriage. 

“We have always been too poor, or I 
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haven’t been well, or there’s been some 
other good reason for lying low,” wrote 
Mrs. Oliver to Mrs. Carroll, “but this 
year the stork is apparently filling previous 
orders, and our trio is well, and we have 
been blessed beyond all rhyme and reason, 
and want to give thanks. Anna and Con- 
rad and the O’Connors have promised; 
Jinny will be here; and I’m only waiting 
to hear from you three to write and ask 
Phil and Mary and Pillsy and the baby. 
So do come—for next year Anna says _ that 
it’s her turn, and by the year after we may 
be so prosperous that I'll have to keep 
two maids, and miss half the fun—it will 
certainly break my heart if I ever have 
to say, ‘We'll have roast turkey, Jane, 
and mince pies,’ instead of making them 
myself. Please come, we are dying to 
see the little cousins together; they will 
be simply heavenly—” 

‘“There’s more than wearing your best 
dress and eating too much turkey to 
Thanksgiving,” said Susan to Billy, when 
they were extending the dining-table to 
its largest proportions on the day before 
Thanksgiving. “It’s just one of those 
things, like having a baby, that you have 
to do to appreciate. It’s old-fashioned, 
and homelike, and friendly. Perhaps I 
have a commonplace, middle-class mind, 
but I do love all this! I love the idez of 
everyone arriving, and a big fire down here, 
and Betts and her young man trying to 
sneak away to the sun-room, and the boys 
sitting in Grandma’s lap, and being given 
tastes of white meat and mashed potato 
at dinner-time. Me for the utterly common- 
place, every time!” 

“When you are commonplace, Sue,” 
said her husband, coming out from under 
the table, where hasps had been absorbing 
his attention, “you'll be ready for the 
family vault at Holy Cross, and not one 
instant before!” 

“No, but the consolation is,’’ Susan 
reflected, ‘that if this is happiness—if 
it makes me feel like the Lord Mayor’s 
wife to have three children, a husband whom 
most people think is either a saint or a 
fool—I think’s he’s a little of both, myself! 
—and a new sun-room built off my dining- 
room—why, then there’s an unexpected 
amount of happiness in this world! In me 
—a plain woman, sir, with my hands still 
odorous of onion dressing, and a safety- 
pin from my daughter’s bathing-struggle 
still sticking into my _ twelve-and-a-half- 
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cent gingham—in me, I say, you behold a 
contented human creature, who confidently 
hopes to live to be ninety-seven!”’ 

“And then we'll have eternity together!” 
said the dusty Billy, with an arm about her. 

“And not a minute too long!”’ answered 
his suddenly serious wife. 

“You absolutely radiate content, Sue,’ 
Anna said to her wistfully, the next day. 

Anna Hoffmann—who had been Anna 
Carroll until she won the heart of big, suc- 
cessful Dr. Conrad Hoffmann—had come 
early to Oakland, to have luncheon and a 
few hours’ gossip with her hostess before 
the family’s arrival for the six-o’clock din- 
ner. She had reached the gate in her own 
handsome little limousine, and Susan had 
shared her welcome of Anna with enthusiasm 
for Anna’s loose, great sealskin coat. 

“Take the baby and let me try it on,” 


’ 


said Susan. “Woman—it is the most 
gorgeous thing I ever saw!” 
“Conrad says I will need it in the 


East—we go after Christmas,’’ Anna said, 
her face buried against the baby. 

Susan, having satisfied herself that what 
she really wanted, when Billy’s ship came in, 
was a big sealskin coat, had taken her guest 
upstairs, to share the scuffle that preceded 
the boys’ naps, and hold Josephine while 
Susan put the big bedroom in order, and laid 
out the little white suits for the afternoon. 

Now the two women were sitting together, 
Susan in a rocker, with her sleepy little 
daughter in the curve of her arm, Anna 
in a deep low chair, with her head thrown 
back, and her eyes on the baby. 

“Radiate happiness?” Susan echoed 
briskly. ‘‘ My dear, you make me ashamed. 
Why, there are whole days when I get really 
snappy and peevish—truly I do! running 
from morning until night. As for getting 
up in the dead of night, to feed the baby, 
Billy says I look like desolation—‘like 


something the cat dragged in,’ was _ his 
latest pretty compliment. But no,” Susan 


honestly, “I won't 


interrupted herself 
I am the happiest 


deny it. I am happy. 
woman in the world.” 
“Yet you always used to begin your 
castles in Spain with a million dollars,” 
Anna said, half wistfully, half curiously. 
“Everything else being equal, Sue,’ she 
pursued, ‘“wouldn’t you rather be rich?”’ 
“You have to be poor to get all the fun 
out of children,’ Susan said. ‘“They’re 
at their very sweetest when they get their 
clothes off, and run about before their nap, 
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or when they wake up and call you, or 
when you tell them stories at night.” 

“But Sue, a woman like Isabel Wallace 
does not have to work so hard,” Anna said 
decidedly. “Her life is full of ease and 
beauty and power—doesn’t that count? 
Doesn’t that give her a chance for self- 
development, and a chance to make herself 
a real companion to her husband?” 

“Well, the problems of the world aren’t 
answered in books, Nance. It just doesn’t 
seem interesting, or worth while, to me! 
She could read books, of course, and attend 
lectures, and study languages. But—did 
you see the ‘Protest’ last week?” 

“No, I didn’t! It comes, and I put it 
aside to read—”’ 

‘Well, it was a corking number. Bill’s 
been asserting for months, you know, that 
the trouble isn’t any more in any special 
class; it’s because of misunderstanding 
everywhere. He made the boys wild by 
saying that, when there are as many people 
at the bottom of the heap reaching up, 
as there are people at the top reaching 
down, there’ll be no more trouble between 
capital and labor! And last week he had 
statistics: he showed them how many 
thousands of rich people are trying—in 
their entirely unintelligent ways—to reach 
down, and—my dear, it was really stirring! 
You know Himself can write when he tries! 
I love greatness, Nance, and I truly believe 
Billy is great!”’ She laughed at the admis- 
sion. ‘Well, you think Conrad is great,” 
finished Susan, defending herself. 

“Yes—sometimes I wish he wasn’t 
yet,” Anna said, sighing. ‘I never cooked 
a meal for him, or had to mend his shirts!”’ 
she added with a rueful laugh. ‘But, 
Sue, shall you be content to have Billy 
slave as he is slaving now,” she presently 
went on, “right on into middle-age?” 

‘He'll always slave at something,” Susan 
said, cheerfully. ‘‘And Clem assured me 
seriously that they’d have him Mayor of 
San Francisco yet!—However,” she laughed 
“that’s way ahead! But next year Billy 
is going East for two months, to study the 
situation in different cities, and if he makes 
up his mind to go, a newspaper syndicate 
has offered him enough money, for six 
articles on the subject, to pay his expenses! 
So, if your angel mother really will come 
here and live with the babies, and all goes 
well, I’m going, too!” 

“Mother would do anything for you,” 
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Anna said, “she loves you for yourself, 
and sometimes I think that she loves you 
for—for Jo, you know, too! She’s so 
proud of you, Sue—” 

“Well, if I’m ever anything to be proud 
of, she well may be!” smiled Susan, “for, 
of all the influences of my life—a sentence 
from a talk with her stands out clearest! 
I was moping in the kitchen one day. I 
forget what the especial grievance was; 
but I remember her saying that the best 
of life was service—that any life’s happiness 
may be measured by how much it serves!” 

“Well, you’re a delicious old theorist, 
Sue! But somehow you believe in your- 
self, and you always do me good!” Anna 
said laughing. ‘I share Mother’s convic- 
tion that you’re rather uncommon—one 
watches you to see what’s next!” 

“Putting this child in her crib is next, 
now,” said Susan, flushing, a little embar- 
rassed. She lowered Josephine carefully on 
the little pillow. ‘‘ Best—girl—her—mud- 
der—ever—did—hab!” said Susan tenderly 
as the transfer was accomplished. ‘Come 
on, Nance!” she whispered, ‘‘ we'll go down 
and see what Bill is doing.” 

So they went down, to add a score of 
last touches to the orderly, homelike rooms. 

‘This is fun!”’ said Susan to her husband, 
as she filled little dishes with nuts and 
raisins in the pantry. 

“Tt sure is!” affirmed Billy, pausing in 
the act of opening a jar of olives. ‘You 
look so pretty in that dress, Sue,”’ he went 
on, contentedly, “and the kids are so 
good, and it seems dandy to be able to 
have the family all here! We didn’t 
see this coming when we married on less 
than a hundred a month, did we?” 

He put his arm about her, they stood 
looking out the window together. 

“We did not! And when you were 
ill, Billy—and sitting up nights with Mart’s 
croup!” Susan smiled reminiscently. 

“And the Thanksgiving Day the milk- 
bill came in for five months—when we 
thought we’d been paying it!” 

““We’ve been through some times, Bill! 











But isn’t it wonderful to—to do it all 
together—to be married?” 
“You bet your life it’s wonderful,” 


agreed the unpoetic William. 

“Tt’s the loveliest thing in the world,” 
his wife said dreamily. She tightened his 
arm about her and spoke half-aloud, as if 


to herself. ‘It zs the Great Adventure!” 


END 








*No-Accountness’’ 
of Patent Nostrums 
By Harvey W. Wiley and Anne Lewis Pierce 


The Inherent 


Some months ago a magazine of wide circulation published an article calling attention to the 
evils of patent medicines, traffic in which it called the meanest business in the world. A noted 
physician who had read the proofs praised the article for its frankness in dealing with a subject of 
such vital importance to American women, and predicted that it would be the death-knell of many 
worthless nostrums. But the writer had taken care not to get within libel distance of any manu- 
facturer, and only the expert could identify most of the stuff warned against. Which, considering 
the fact that many notorious fakes are condemned by the courts and yet continue prosperous, 
reduces the effectiveness of such a preachment to just about the vanishing point. ‘‘Surely this 
one is not meant,”’ is the suffering woman’s attitude when she reads the fair promises made for a 
medicine that lists the disease of which she has symptoms among those it will cure. And so the 
traffic goes on, enriching the makers of the drugs (a pill-unaker has just purchased a $20,000,000 slice 
of the heart of London), deceiving those who take them, advancing the day of death to thousands 
who put off until too late the seeking of a reputable physician’s help. Could we but sound the 
proper warning against patented nostrums a new day of hope would dawn for deceived womankind. 





Here we try it. 


We name names; there is no doubt about the medicines we mean. If you will only 


have faith when you read—and the law will grab us if there is an untruth here—this article will be 
what we believe it to be, the most helpful to women in general of any we have ever published. 


E cannot seem to get it over the 

footlights—this message of 

warning in regard to patent 

nostrums. We see vividly the 
many hundred thousand women who make 
up the audience of Goop HoUSEKEEPING’S 
readers, sitting in the auditorium of the 
nation that stretches from coast to coast, 
but no megaphone that we can rig up, and 
no picture that we can flash on the screen, 
seems to carry our meaning clearly and de- 
cisively in regard to the fundamental, in- 
herent no-accountness of patent nostrums. 
If we write an article maintaining in the 
sturdiest English we can command that a 
preparation like Viavi, consisting essentially 
of hydrastis and cocoa butter, and ac- 
companied with some hygienic advice, 
cannot cure all the ills that feminine flesh 
is heir to, we raise a crop of letters asking 
if Orange Blossom Suppositories (said to 
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consist principally of soft paraffin, alum, and 
boric acid) or Mrs. Summer’s Opaline 
Suppositories (containing opium), or some 
other, even more feeble fake, like “*‘ Mother’s 
Friend,” will do the work, since we have 
slain the hope that Viavi would prove “an 
ever-present help in time of trouble’— 
whatever its kind. If we demonstrate 
plainly that the Oxydonor is a small bunch 
of inert pink plaster of Paris and could not 
possibly produce any physiological effect, 
on any basis known to science, then we 
receive a batch of mail inquiring as to 
whether its twin sister, the Oxypathor 
(which is black inside), is not all right. 

Such sturdy faith does more credit to 
a belief in human nature than to any knowl- 
edge of the laws of life, and our own anat- 
omy and bodily processes. 

There are no drugs, no combinations 
of drugs, and no mechanical devices 


—« 
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that can, without diagnosis, fulfil the 
claims of and make the cures claimed by 
the long-distance healer. Heart disease, 
stomach trouble, defects of the eyes, indi- 
gestion, women’s internal disorders, etc., 
are of many varieties and vary widely as 
to cause. Suppose one woman’s heart 
beats too fast and another's too slow, how 
can you doctor them both out of the same 
bottle? And yet greedy ignorance in its 
audacity dashes in where wisdom would 
fear to tread, advertising boldly to cure 
“heart disease” in general. We do not 
need to know ‘‘what’s in it,’ before we 
hoist the danger-signal over such a proposi- 
tion; it is fundamentally ridiculous. — Indi- 
gestion may be nervous and men- 
tal in its origin. The stomach 
may be too acid or toe 
alkaline. Fhe indiges- 
tion may be intestinal 
and not in the stomach 
at al]. Just how is a 
little mixture of pepsin 
and a laxative or a 
dose of oil to cope 
with these varying con- 
ditions? It is for these 
reasons that medical 
supervision, close ob- 
servation, and 
adaptation of 
the treatment 
to the individual 
are absolutely 
necessary to any 
sane, helpful treat- 
ment. Some patent 
medicines are more 
fundamentally, delib- 
erately fraudulent 
than others. Some are 
more directly dangerous 
than others. Practically 


He knows that it is only a temporary relief, 
and that diet, right living, and exercise 
can alone re-establish normal conditions, 
Long ago it was thought that sarsaparilla, 
along with other herbs, had some effect 
upon the blood. This notion has long since 
been abandoned, but we still have a multi- 
tude of * blood purifiers,” depending largely 
upon a cathartic and sarsaparilla or other 
herbs of little or no therapeutic value, with 
a large amount of alcohol, usually twenty 
per cent., 
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There ts “danger abead” 
when you notiee the bowels 


becoming constipated and 
theappethicliangs. The war of 


HOSTETTER’S 
STOMACH BITTERS 


will help you back te 
health. | 


CO om 


Beware! says the advertisement 
You had better, for Hostetter's 
Bitters contain half as much alcohol 

as ordinary whiskey. “Be Reason- 
able!" says another circular, and if 
you are you will take neither Duffy's 

Pure Malt Whiskey (not medicated 
at all) nor Mayr s Stomach Remedy (con- 
cocted of salts and olive oil) with any ex- 
pectation of a cure’ 













amount of water, bottled and sold 
for a huge price, withclaims that would 
make every drug in the Pharmacopceia 
blush for its inefficiency. If you 
need a little bicarbonate of soda or 
pepsin for a passing indigestion, or 
a cathartic, why not buy them 
under their own names, know 
what you are getting, understand 


Foc their limitations, pay a fair price, 
os 


and stop taking them just as 
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side effects which are disastrous 

to some people. Aloes, cascara, 

castor oil, senna, and saline waters are well- 
known cathartics, but a‘physician does not 
claim to cure rheumatism of all kinds with 
them; nor does he have any notion that he can 
“cure” even constipation with a cathartic. 


Consumption Cures 


A little common sense applied to the 
patent-medicine fake dissolves it just as 
salt does a garden slug. Look at the con- 
sumption cures. Why waste time and 
money analyzing them when it is absolutely 
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established that there is no drug that can 
reach the dread bacillus and that only fresh 
air day and night, rest, and abundant 
nourishment (milk and eggs, especially) 
can rally the vital processes to check the 
progress of the disease and “arrest” the 
case. Such a cruelly deceptive preparation 
is Eckman’s Alterative, a useless mixture 
(a little calcium chlorid, cloves, and alcohol 
with water, sold at $2 for eight ounces), 
which only upsets the stomach and leads 
the consumptive to waste precious time 
while ignoring the hygienic and dietetic 
rules that alone could combat disease. 
Samuel Hopkins Adams, nine years ago, 
writing in Collier’s Weekly, made the fol- 
lowing vigorous statement, which no pro- 
moter of a consumption cure has attempted 
to refute as far as we know, and still the 
steady stream of letters comes, asking 
whether Eckman’s Alterative or some other 
similar preparation will help some struggling 
consumptive. Mr. Adams said: 


Every man who trades in this market, whether 
he pockets the profits of the maker, the purveyor, 
or the advertiser, takes toll of blood. He may not 
deceive himself here, for here the patent-medicine 
business is nakedest, most cold-hearted. Relentless 
greed sets the trap, and death is partner in the 
enterprise. 


It matters not whether it is Tuberculo- 
zyne (essentially potassium bromid, glyc- 
erine and red pepper, flavored with cinna- 
mon or cassia and colored with cochineal), 
or Lung Germine (alcohol, sulphuric acid, 
a little ferric sulphate, and water), or 
Nature’s Creation (of which potassium iodid 
is the principal ingredient), one and _ all 
they are blatant frauds beyond the shadow 
of a doubt, and still they flourish, fattening 
on the credulity and desperate need of the 
victims of the White Plague, some of whom 
might escape if they did not dally by the 
way with these disastrously misleading 
guides. 


“Women’s Diseases”’ 


A large number of advertisements col- 
lected recently from newspapers in the 
Middle West demonstrate how the hoariest 
of the patent-medicine fakes hold their own. 
Some of them have been through the courts 
and have been fined, others have been re- 
peatedly exposed in the public prints; yet 
their vitality is not seriously affected. As 
long as the mails will carry them and the 
newspapers will advertise them, there will 
be sufferers ready to grasp at the straws of 
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hope they offer—and cannot give. Those 
that are offered as cures for “‘ women’s dis- 


ae : Ages : 
eases” are particularly flourishing. For 
instance, Dr. Williams’s Pink Pills and 


Lydia Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound still 
assure all comers, regardless of their age, 
needs, or condition, that they can restore 
them to health and happiness. Now Lydia 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound, according 
to an English analysis, contained about 
nineteen percent of alcohol (more than 
most wines), with only six-tenths of one 
percent of solids of any kind—traces of 
tannin, ammonia, a little reducing sugar, 
some bitter substance—and about four- 
tenths of one percent of vegetable extractive 
possessing no distinctive character. 
Women are “saved from the surgeon’s 
knife”; the childless are made happy moth- 
ers; “the blue and discouraged” become 
jubilant; “Serious displacements” are cured 
—by partaking of alcohol and water in 
this form, with only about one percent of 
medicaments of any kind. To be sure, 
death might result from postponing a neces- 
sary surgical operation or other intelligent, 
specific treatment until it is too late; but of 
this nothing is said. 


Peruna and ‘‘ Pink Pills”’ 


Peruna belongs to the same family. 
Before the Food and Drug Act was passed 
it contained as much as twenty-six percent 
of alcohol and only forty-four hundredths 
of a percent of solids, and the Internal Reve- 
nue Commissioner decided that it belonged 
under his wing and a liquor license was 
needed before it could be sold. Now there 
is about one percent of vegetable drugs in 
Peruna. They are present in such small 
amounts that it is impossible to identify 
them all, but senna and cubebs are the most 
prominent. Very small amounts of hy- 
drastis, ginger, and other herb roots may 
be present as claimed, and taken constantly 
by women who are unused to alcoholic stim- 
ulants such mixtures may give a temporary 
“uplift.” One cannot imagine their doing 
anything more for catarrh or any other 
ill than to make you forget them temporarily 
—due to the effect of the alcohol. Then 
you repeat. 

Dr. Williams’s Pink Pills for Pale People 
is “A safe and effective tonic for the blood 
and nerves”’ in general, but does not shrink 
from giving aid in all diseases of women, 
rheumatism, St. Vitus’ Dance, and _ loco- 
motor ataxia. Half of this pill, so Mr. 
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Baby of the Future,” ‘A Real Live Doll to 
Fondle is Woman’s Greatest Happiness,” 
we are told that Mother’s Friend thoroughly 
lubricates every nerve, tendon, and muscle, 


Street, the chemist of the Connecticut 
Experiment Station, tells us, consists of 
the coating of sugar and calcium carbonate. 
The pink color is due to cochineal—all 


harmless enough, that by its use there will be 
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particular friend is a most 


dientsfoundwere 
iron oxid, Epsom 
salts, and a faint 


trace of al- 
kaloids. Mr. 
Street as- 
tutely points 
out that the 
instructions 
to take a lax- 
ative, bathe 
frequently, 


keep the 
bowel — regu- 
lar, and par- 


take .of a 
nutritious 
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and Other Remed), 
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disguised de- 
ceiver. It has 
been through 
the courts 
and declared 
to be mis- 
branded, in- 
asmuch as 
nothing could 
be found but 
oil andasmall 
quantity of 


soap. Mas- 
sage with any 
grease would 


do just as 





Lydia Pinkham’ s Vegetable Compound con- 
taining about 19 percent of alcohol more 


diet probably 


produce any than in most wines—and only about 
“: - one percent of solids and vegetable 

effects that extractives, is still assuring all com- 

mav be ob- ers of the wonders it can perform 


served, and the taking of the pills 
might be omitted with no disap- 
pointment. That such a product 
should be advertised for girls of 
school age, and with the statement 
that ‘‘every mother whose daughter 
is pale and thin owes it to her child’s 
future to at once give her a course 
of treatment with ‘Williams’s Pink 
Pills,’ is as cruelly mis- 
leading as it is absurd. 
The advertisement 
closes, “Neglect at this 
time may result in a life- 
time of misery.”’ It may 
indeed, and neglect of 
the proper care of ayoung ik 
girl while depending upon Dr. Wil- — / 

liams’s Pink Pills only adds to the 
probabilities. A supply of rich red 
blood is promised to alltakers,and — & 
bright eyes and color in lips and ~< 
cheeks are to follow. 

One bulky package of clippings proved 

to be devoted to Mother’s Friend. Under 
such headings as, “‘The Joy of Mother- 
hood,” “Awaiting the Joyful Sound,” 
“Coming of the Sunbeam,” “The Perfect 


Syrup of Figs contains 
next to no figs, but 95 
percent of elixir of sen- 
na. A tardy consider- 
ation for facts, stimu- 
lated by acourt ruling, 
has prompted a re- 
orm in name by the 
addition of “and 
Elixir of Senna 





terious 




















Fletcher s Castoria is 
free from narcotic sub- 
stances, and true to its 

label; but why dose the 
tender stomachs of children 
with a mixture of baking- 
soda, senna, Rochelle salts. 
peppermint, etc.. 
water and an enema will serve? 


much to fulfil these 
absurd claims as 
does Mother’s 
Friend at one dol- 
lar a bottle A 
wonderful remedy 
indeed! The won- 
derful thing about 
it is that such ob- 
vious fakes, with 
such impossible 
claims, regardless 
of their composi- 
tion, continue to find 
space in our papers, 
readers among our people, 
and women who will listen 
to their siren call. 


The Truth About Cathartics 


A cathartic never cures. 
Most people 
know this, so 
the temptation 
naturally is to 
conceal some 
simple expe- 
dient of this 


when hot 


kind, whether it be senna, phenolphthalein, 
aloes, or cascara, behind an alluring, mys 
name. 
Olive Tablets, 


Edwerds’ 
substitute 


have Dr. 
successful 


We 


“the 
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for calomel They are “wonder work- 
ers.”’ They consist of a “few well-known 
vegetable ingredients mixed with olive oil,” 
and so on. But if there is any oil present, 
the amount is so small as to be negligible, 
and the real effect of these tablets is pro- 
duced by the aloes present, and who would 
expect any miracles from this well-known 
cathartic sold under its own name! “A 
clear complexion, ruddy cheeks, and spark- 
ling eyes” are thrown in. You pay ten 
cents, a seemingly modest price, for some- 
thing that is worth about half a cent. If 
you want to take olive oil take it as such; 
there are many good brands available, 
and you will know what you are getting. 

Another case of this kind is found in the 
California Syrup of Figs. Formerly it was 
known only by that name, but a somewhat 
tardy acknowledgment of facts, stimulated 
by a court ruling, has led to the addition 
oi the words “and Elixir of Senna” to the 
label. But California Syrup of Figs, merely 
a flavoring, contains next to no figs, and a 
dose of senna might be given in the fig itself 
with perfect ease by any mother. Figs are 
“a delicious fruit laxative,” it is true, but if 
you give them straight you will get much 
more fig and much more effect than if you 
employ them in the liquid form offered. 
It is the whole fig, not the syrup of figs, 
which has the cathartic action, and twenty- 
five percent of this preparation is reported 
to be elixir of senna. Sometimes Rochelle 
salts and Epsom salts are used also in such 
preparations. 


Dosing the Babies 


The promoters of Cascarets, harmless 
enough in their way, inquire pathetically 
whether you are using salts, cathartic pills, 
or castor oil, as though cascara itself were 
anything but a foundation for a cathartic 
pill! Regardless of cause, you are assured of 
no headache, bad taste, sour stomach, or 
coated tongue by morning, if you only take 
a Cascaret. What a happy world this 
would be if these pretensions were only 
true. These alert advertisers also ‘work 
while you sleep.” From our venerable old 
English friend, Beecham’s Pills, with its 
aloes, ginger, and soap, sold at a handsome 
profit, down the line, these preparations 
are all alike in their commonplace non- 
curative ingredients and their excessive 
claims. Children may cry for Fletcher’s 
Castoria, but in my opinion they are much 
better off without it, though it is free from 


narcotic substances and true, as far as we 
can determine, to the composition given on 
the label. But why afflict the delicate 
stomach of a baby with a mixture of baking- 
soda, senna, Rochelle salts, and spirit of 
gaultheria, wormseed, peppermint, and 
anise, when a little hot water and an enema 
will do the work without inflicting this 
burden on the stomach! The simplest 
treatment is the best, especially for babies. 
Children cry for many things that are not 
good for them, and I should place Fletcher’s 
Castoria on the list, free though it is from 


-the dangerous narcotics that find their 


places in many soothing syrups. 
Kidney Cures 

A very dangerous class of remedies are 
the kidney cures. For the most part they 
depend on potassium nitrate, just as the 
rheumatism cures fall back on salicylic 
acid and a cathartic. Warner’s Safe Rem- 
edies are anything but safe if such a dan- 
gerous disease as Bright’s disease is making 
progress while you neglect diet and hygienic 
living, to take this mixture of ‘potassium 
nitrate, alcohol, glycerin, a trace of oil of 
wintergreen and vegetable extractive,” 
possibly taraxacum. The exact composi- 
tion of these mixtures containing very small 
amounts of many different products cannot 
be determined, but this analysis indicates 
the character of the alleged cure, and potas- 
sium nitrate, its main ingredient, could 
hardly be called a “vegetable material.’ 
Like many other drugs, it has most unde- 
sirable side effects, and its miscellaneous 
ingestion in this way may be vicious in itself, 
besides the fact that loss of time in diabetes 
and Bright’s disease may prove fatal. 
Doane’s Kidney Pills belong in the same 
category, and depend also mainly upon 
potassium nitrate, with fenugreek, oil of 
juniper, and hemlock pitch for their effect. 
Think how the sales would fall off if all of 
these ‘‘safe cures” and ‘“‘sure things’’ were 
sold for what they are, with a formula on 
the bottle; and a true statement as to their 
efficiency. 

While we are digging up these ancient 
scandals, it hardly does to pass by Swamp 
Root in silence. This preparation has been 
widely advertised for years, formerly as a 
cure and now in an ambiguous way as a 
most valuable remedy for all kidney, liver, 
and bladder diseases. In the experiment 
station at North Dakota, as late as January, 
1914, an examination of this product was 
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made from which it appeared that of the 
43.6 percent of solids present, 35 percent is 
sucrose and 6.7 is dextrose; small amounts of 
emodin (laxative), methy] salicylate, and an 
aromatic resin are present. In other words, 
this vaunted remedy for kidney trouble 
consists largely of sugars and alcohol (8 per- 
cent), both of which any one with kidney 
trouble should sedulously avoid. In diabetes 
especially, sucrose is the thing that the doctor 
tells you must absolutely be cut out of your 
diet. The schemes for exploiting this ma- 
terial have been especially contemptible. 
Terrifying the laity by a statement that a 
sediment in the urine is usually an indica- 
tion of bladder trouble is a most cruel de- 
ception, inasmuch as such sediments are 
often present under normal conditions. 
We knew personally of one woman who died 
of diabetes after a summer spent in taking 
Swamp Root. Of course the case might 
have terminated fatally anyway, but one 
thing is certain, Swamp Root: did not cure 
it; and there are many such who are not 
mentioned among the testimonials of such 
dangerous and misleading preparations. 
Stomach Remedies 

The stomach remedies are especially wild 
in their pretensions, considering the multi- 
tude of different troubles that may befall 
the stomach. If your stomach is too acid, 
or not acid enough, if your gastric juice does 
not flow, if there were an ulcer perhaps at 
the outlet, whatever may be the matter, 
“Don’t take medicine for your stomach 
ailments,” ‘“‘ Don’t permit a surgical opera- 
tion’’—just take Mayr’s Wonderful Stom- 
ach Remedy. The remedy is offered on the 
theory that ‘most stomach ailments are 
mainly caused by a catarrhal condition,” 
and “one dose of Mayr’s Wonderful Stom- 
ach Remedy should convince you that you 
can be restored to health again.’’ In the 
good old days it removed gall-stones also, 
but we do not see anything of this in the 
advertisements just collected from the 
Middle West. The remedy, when last 
analyzed, consisted of six ounces of what 
appeared to be olive oil, flavored with anise, 
one package of Rochelle salts, and one of 
Epsom salts, disguised by the addition of 
licorice. The Journal of the American Med- 
ical Association reports that supposed gall- 
stones, passed as a result of taking this 
wonderful remedy, were found to consist 
of fatty acids and soap, produced by the 
action of the alkaline intestinal fluids on the 


large amount of oil taken. Olive oil and a 
seidlitz powder would have had the same 
effect. Possibly some variation occurs in 
the composition of this product, from time 
to time, but you could not cure the stomach- 
ache of Tom, Dick, and Harry, each one 
perhaps having a different cause for his 
particular pain, by dosing: them all out of 
one bottle, whatever, it might contain. 
A dollar for about ten cents’ worth of physic 
is high—but think of the promises! 


And Others 


Ad-ler-ika, which, as the advertisement 
states, ““ became famous by curing appendi- 
citis,”’ now is offered as an immediate relied 
from stomach and bowel trouble, and you 
should “ guard against”’ getting appendicitis 
by taking it. This product, when examined 
by the State chemists of North Dakota, 
consisted practically of a large amount of 
Epsom salts and aloes, with considerable 
salicylic acid. In other words, it is essenti- 
ally a cathartic, and, as has been po'nted 
out, it not only would not cure appendicitis, 
but it might kill a patient who was suffering 
from the disease, and it could do no more 
to prevent it than could any other laxative. 
The product is picturesquely described as 
‘simple buckthorn bark, glycerine, etc.,” 
and those who have “chronic appendicitis, 
which is not very painful,’ are instantly 
benefited! The North Dakota State chem- 
ists reported neither buckthorn nor glyc- 
erine, and even if present, the purgatives 
remain the essential part of this obvious 
fake. The naive admission that this worth- 
less and possibly dangerous mixture is to 
be used by those who “think” they have 
appendicitis, widely extends the field of its 
fraudulent activities. Skilfully holding up 
the phantom of appendicitis to the credulous 
victim produces more “ appendicitises ” than 
the most daring surgeon ever dreamed of. 
Such hoaxes are not only cruel, they are 
a menace to health and life. 

Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters is said to be 
good not only for your stomach, but for 
indigestion, dyspepsia, constipation, bilious- 
ness, and malaria. This is another old 
friend belonging to the alcoholic drink class. 
It now contains about 25 percent of alcohol, 
twice as much as most natural wines. The 
addition of a small amount of some well- 
known cathartic or the smallest traces of 
herb extractives serve to give such prod- 
ucts the right to be sold as medicines; 
but it is the alcohol that makes “the 
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appetite keen,” and such continuous dosing 
will not “bring you back to health.” It 
will only make it necessary for you to repeat 
the dose. ‘‘ Beware! there is danger ahead,” 
is the heading on one of these advertise- 
ments. There is, but the danger is in the 
continual dosing with an alcoholic concoc- 
tion, and it is the proposed cure that you 
want to beware of. “Be reasonable,” says 
another advertisement. By all means, and 
if you arereasonable you will not take 
Hostetter’s Bitters, Duffy’s Pure Malt 
Whiskey (unmedicated), Mayr’s Stomach 
Remedy, nor Peruna. You will know that 
many different diseases arising from widely 
varying causes cannot be cured by a dose 
of bitters, nor a rectified whiskey nor a 
dose of salts and oil, nor yet with an alco- 
holic extract slightly “doctored”’ with herbs 
of dubious medicinal value. 


Catarrh Cures 


The catarrh remedies offer another prom- 
ising field for exploiting the public. There 
are any number of them, all making im- 
possible claims for simple well-known in- 
gredients. They “purify the blood” with 
cathartics and numerous herbs, and ‘“‘heal 
mucous membranes” with the simplest anti- 
septics. Some cure overnight, some take 
as long as six weeks to the job. Dr. Blos- 
ser’s Remedy, to which Samuel Hopkins 
Adams paid his respects years ago, is still 
doing business. A report of the North 
Dakota Experiment Station states that it 
consists essentially of chamomile, anise, 
cubeb, and pepper, marketed in the form 
of cigarettes and as a powder. A sneeze, 
and the soothing effect of cubebs and 
chamomile may give temporary relief, but 
they cannot overcome constitutional 
catarrh. While the composition of such 
products often varies the claims do not 
change with the composition except as the 
increasing stringency of drug laws makes it 
advisable to hedge a little. The “follow up” 
scheme that is used in exploiting these 
secret remedies is a sufficient testimonial 
in itself to the lack of good faith on the 
part of the exploiters, and it is not at all 
unusual for the price to sink from ten dollars 
to two or three as the correspondence pro- 
ceeds, the anxiety of the seller to benefit the 
victim being the reason given for the come- 
down in price. 

Among other catarrh cures is the Sam 
Katz Oxygen treatment, quite a compli- 
cated affair. There are tablets, white and 


brown, which do liberate a little free oxy- 
gen on treatment with acid, but just what 
good it would do a catarrhal condition to 
have oxygen liberated in the intestines 
and stomach, it is hard to say. We purify 
the blood through the lungs, and the “Oxy- 
gen Germicide’—consisting, it is true, of 
sodium perborate, flavored with cinnamon 
—could hardly overcome catarrhal condi- 
tions. The plumose fiber, of which a great 
point is made, is absorbent cotton impreg- 
nated with aromatic antiseptic substances 
such as menthol, eucalyptol, methyl sali- 
cylate, etc. Some sensation of temporary 
relief would undoubtedly be obtained from 
putting this cotton up the nose, just as you 
get relief by smelling a menthol tube, but as 
for curing catarrh, and the inference is that 
a cure is effected in twenty-four hours, 
there is no foundation in medical science 
for such a statement. 

Fluid En-Ser-Ol, advertised as a catarrh 
cure, was found by the food and drug com- 
missioner of Indiana, Dr. Barnard, to con- 
sist of cinnamon, camphor, water, and bak- 
ing-soda—cost two cents, price one dollar. 
We found camphor, glycerin, and water, 
and traces of antiseptics too small in amount 
to be definitely determined. A douche of 
warm salt water would probably be just 
as effective in curing catarrh, and the dollar 
would be saved. 


Inhalers and Balms 


Hyomei appears to be principally oil of 
eucalyptus with alcohol, liquid paraffin, 
and a trace of creosote, a soothing antiseptic 
preparation, but curative of nothing except, 
as the Journal of the American Medical 
Association suggests, “the impecuniosity 
of its exploiters.’ In its early days it 
cured even ‘‘early consumption”’ and guar- 
anteed to overcome coughs, asthma, croup, 
and sore throat, as well as catarrh and colds. 
The gradual softening down of these great 
claims under the pressure of the law is 
sufficient evidence of the lack of good faith 
in this propaganda. The rule obviously is, 
claim everything in sight, just as long as 
you can, and back down inch by inch only 
as you are compelled to do so. 

Another well-known, much-advertised 
preparation of this class is Ely’s Liquid 
Cream Balm, which is essentially liquid 
petrolatum with small amounts of thymol 
and menthol. The chemist of the Connecti- 
cut station reports that the fifty-cent bottle 
contains about half a cent’s worth of this 
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preparation, Again, we find small quanti- at straws and assault their general health 
ties of the simplest antiseptics, in liquid with dangerous, useless dopes. Hay-fever 
vaseline, posing as a remedy, not only for cures fall in this same class, though the 
catarrh and catarrhal deafness, but for trouble is not so serious as with asthma. 
hay fever, probably a nervous difficulty, Often the same material is advertised to 
which defies the best medical skill! cure either or both. Under the present law, 


Asthma Cures 















A recent careful study 
of asthma and its causes 
indicates that the spasm 
of the muscular fibers pro- 
ducing asthmatic suffering 
is a reflex from an irrita- 
tion produced elsewhere 
in the body. Many dif- 
ferent causes have been 
found. In one case a 
uterine trouble when cor- 
rected was followed by the 
disappearance of the asthma. In 
another intestinal 
antisepsis and sup- 
port of theabdomen 
brought about a 
cure. Again, the 
removal of adenoids 
and tonsils resulted 
in the disappear- 
ance of the asthma. 
It is seen that we 
have here a com- 
plicated nervous 
trouble which may 
be a reflex from dis- 
ordered conditions in 
many different parts of 
the body. Think 
of the danger and 
futility of taking a 
patent medicine 
containing opium 
and arsenic or po- 
tassium iodid with 
iron and 
quinine 
sulphate ict 
or a cocain mixture with 
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Hyomei is a soothing antiseptic preparation, but cur- 

ative of nothing Its backers used to make prepos- 

terous claims for it, but under pressure of the drug laws 
these have vanished 


such cures as contain opium, cocain, 
or the like must bear a warning 
statement on the label but too often 

this means but little to 
Ely’sLiquidCream Balm. the sufferer. None of 
isan with seullameests them are curative. They 


of thymol and menthol. only bring a temporary 
really contains about half ee ; 4 
a cent’s worth of this Cessation of pain, and 
Mdollr for wethars all fT this purpose a pre- 
scription of known com- 
position is much to be preferred. 
There are the dangerous 
cocain-bearing products 
such as Az-Ma-Syde and 
Tucker’s Asthma spe- 
cific, and Ascato, de- 
scribed as an opium- 
arsenic preparation. 
The Hayes Asthma 
Cure, including seven 
different preparations, 
depends for the most 
part on potassium iodid 
for any temporary relief 
given, while an iron pep- 
potassium nitrate to cure or tonate for a tonic, quinine 
even help this subtle nervous — sulphate ‘‘to strengthen the 
trouble! It is with such con- ee ee poy Jungs and reduce the tendency 
ditions as asthma, in which _ busines. The soothing effect from = t¢ taking cold,” resin of jalap, 
the regular practitioneradmits 4 sneeze from its pepper. is about all {to act on the liver, with a 
his inability to discover the *°" aie — a oe cough medicine consisting 
cause and cure in many cases, chiefly of oils of turpentine 
that the nostrum vender finds his greatest and peppermint, make up the essentials 
opportunity, when, discouraged with vain of the other products. Plantoxine be- 
attempts to obtain relief, the sufferers snatch longed to the purely fraudulent, but non- 
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injurious type. Nothing but milk sugar 
could be found, and if any medicinal 
substances were present the quantity must 
have been very small. Here we have ex- 
amples of all of the typical asthma cures. 
Either potassium iodid or a bromid is de- 
pended upon for relief, or a dangerous habit 
forming drug, such as cocain or opium, is 
present, or there is nothing to the remedy 
at all except the advertising and its psycho- 
logical effect. 


The Crux of the Matter 


And so it goes. Many ask, “Are these 
drugs pure?” “Are they harmless?” The 
“purer” a drug the greater its strength, 
and the more harmful it is if improperly used. 
All drugs are harmful; they are abnor- 
mal and produce abnormal effects. 
Many drugs conflict with others, and 
the physician must be very careful not 
to give them together. A drug may 
produce entirely different effects in 
health and in diseased conditions. If 
you need it, it may help you—if you 
don’t, it will do you harm. These and 
many other reasons make miscellaneous 
dosing fundamentally foolish, whatever 
the bottle may contain. Indirectly great 
harm is done by burdening the stomach 
to no avail, wasting time and money, and 
encouraging the patient in the neglect of 


the Pure Food Door 


hygienic living and dieting, by means of 
which some steps might have been taken 
toward establishing permanently a healthful 
condition. Money spent for patent medi- 
cines would do more to produce health if 
spent for whole-wheat, milk, eggs, and 
fruit, or even to provide a pleasant outing 
in the open air. These things we know will 
help. If a man should close his eyes and 
swing a shotgun around his head, and fire 
at the target at random, he would stand a 
better chance of bunching the shots in the 
bull’s-eye than he does of producing health 
by taking secret remedies of any kind. If 
your watch gets out of order you send it to 
a skilled repairer who has made a study of 
watches. You do not poke about in its del- 
icate mechanism with a blunt instrument in 
vain endeavors to adjust it. This is ex- 
actly what the layman does when he tries 
to cure himself by miscellaneous dosing 
with patent remedies. The mechanism 
of the body is much more complicated than 
that of the finest timepiece. Treat your 
body at least as well as you do your w atch. 
Wind it up regularly with sleep, good food, 
fresh air, and exercise, and if it runs down 
or gets out of order don’t jab futilely at its 
internal workings with a secret nostrum, but 
take it to a skilled doctor for repairs. This 
is only common sense, illuminated by ex- 
perience and investigation. Think it over. 


The Alum Jimmy at the Pure Food Door 


NCE again the trade interests 

at the back of the assault on the 

Pure Food Law have won a par- 

tial victory, and again the breach 

in the carefully built defences may be at- 
tributed to the Referee Board of Consulting 
Scientific Experts, whose first work was to 
overturn the ruling against the ubiquitous 
benzoate of soda. This time it is alum, listed 
in most of the toxicological works I have 
read as a poison capable of producing death. 
When the Referee Board was created, 
by reason of the dissatisfaction of certain 
manufacturers with the rulings of the Bu- 
reau of Chemistry, over which I presided, 
there were referred to it two questions, one 
with regard to the use of saccharin in foods 
and the other with regard to alum, on 
which the Bureau of Chemistry had made 
no experimental studies, but had accepted 


the general trend of scientific attitude 
toward them. Neither had any formal 


ruling been made in regard to their use in 
food, but it was generally understood, and 
I took no pains to conceal the matter, that 
I was hostile to them. 

The Referee Board has now made a re- 
port on both these subjects. In regard to 
the use of saccharin, it was held rd the 
Board that up to the consumption of %io of 
a gram (4.63 grains) per day saccharin 
produced no injurious effects. It would 
logically follow that if a larger amount, 
namely, #400 of a gram (4.78 grains) per day, 
or above, were used, injurious effects would 
be produced. The fallacy of the demar- 
cation is so patent as to produce a smile on 
even the hardened face of the adulterator. 
In point of fact, the toxicity of a drug is not 
so much measured by the drug itself as by 
the susceptibility of the person consuming 
it. The range of toleration is almost phe- 
nomenal. The minutest quantities of some 
drugs produce very serious results in many 
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persons, while large quantities of the same 
drug may be tolerated by others without 
seeming discomfort. Hence, to make a fast 
and hard rule regarding the quantity of a 
deleterious drug that is permissible is to 
ignore every fundamental principle of 
pharmacology and physiology. 

But be that as it may, the report of the 
Referee Board ended the career of saccharin, 
in so far as any official action is concerned, 
by declaring that its use was deceptive and 
that it lowered or injuriously affected the 
quality of the food to which it was added. 
This reason, which isa logical and commend- 
able one, was based on the assumption that 
the sweet taste produced by saccharin 
meant to the consumer the addition of a 
certain quantity of sugar, a food substance, 
which saccharin is not. 


Dodging the Issue 


The other question was as to the harmful 
possibilities of aluminum compounds,* when 
used in foods. Three members of the 
Referee Board thereupon proceeded to 
conduct experiments to determine this 
point. These men were Professor Russell 
H. Chittenden, of Yale University; Dr. 
Alonzo E. Taylor, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania; and Dr. John H. Long, of North- 
western University. Dr. Chittenden ex- 
perimented upon a squad of twelve men for 
130 days; Dr. Taylor used eight men; and 
Dr. Long conducted his experiments with 
six. Dr. Chittenden used bread raised 
with alum baking-powder made in the 
laboratory; Dr. Long used a mixture of the 
composition that is left in bread after alum 
baking-powder has been used to raise it; 
and Dr. Taylor used an alum baking-powder 
administered in wafers or dissolved in water. 

As a result of their work Dr. Chittenden 
concludes that small quantities of aluminum 
compounds, and even comparatively large 
quantities taken daily with food, have no 
effect upon the general health and nutrition 
of the body; Dr. Long reaches substantially 
the same conclusion; and Dr. Taylor is of 
the opinion that little danger exists from 
the use of alum baking-powder that is not 
also attendant upon the use of any other 
kind. The conclusions of these gentle- 
men are given in Bulletin 103 of the De- 
partment of Agriculture issued April 29, 
1914, and are signed, in addition to the 
experimenters named, by Dr. Ira Remsen, 
of Johns Hopkins University, and Professor 
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* Alum, or sodium aluminum sulphate, is a salt of thi 


Theobald Smith, of Harvard, neither of 
whom appear to have made investigations 
of their own, but have concurred with 
their colleagues in their approval of the 
use of aluminum compounds in food. 

In order that there shall be no miscon- 
ception as to exactly what this Board did 
mean, the editor of the Bulletin referred to 
sums these conclusions up in an editorial 
note expressing the opinion of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. He says: 

“In short, the Board concludes that alum 
baking-powders are not more harmful than 
any other baking-powders, but that it is 
wise to be moderate in the use of foods that 
are leavened with baking-powder.”’ 

The interesting part of the whole matter 
is that the Referee Board has evaded the 
vital point at issue. A comparison of 
the harmful effects produced by the residues 
of various baking-powders is non-responsive 
to the question propounded, viz: the effects 
of aluminum compounds on foods. ' The 
Board further states that when ‘aluminum 
compounds are mixed or packed with a food, 
the quality or strength of said food has not 
been found to be thereby reduced, lowered, 
or injuriously affected.” To this conclusion 
I must demur. Any aluminum compound, 
I don’t care what it is, nor in what quan- 
tity used, if mixed or packed with a food, not 
only reduces the quality or strength of said 
food in proportion to the amount used, but 
it also injuriously affects it by adding a sub- 
stance which not only is not a food but which 
has well-defined deleterious properties. 


Circumstances Alter Cases 


Wharton and Stille’s “* Medical Jurispru- 
dence,” 5th edition, says, “Alum generally 
provokes vomiting, when given in large 
amounts, and is not infrequently combined 
with some other irritant salts and_pre- 
scribed by physicians who desire to promptly 
evacuate the contents of the stomach.” 
Petersen and Haines cite the case of a man 
who drank a ten percent solution of alum 
and was ill for thirteen days. Another 
instance is that of a man who took thirty 
grains of alum in a glass of water and died 
within twenty-four hours. Yet the Referee 
Board intimates in its report that “alumi- 
num compounds . in large quantities 
up to 200 milligrams aluminum [3.09 grains] 
per day may provoke mild catharsis.” 
Transposing this into the same quantity 
of crystallized alum we find that it repre- 


metal, so well known by its use in cooking-utensils. 
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sents nearly twice the quantity which killed 
the man in the instance cited above. 
Moreover, the report shows that in ex- 
periments where the aluminum was given 
in capsules these contained also the specific 
antidote for the poison in the form of bi- 
carbonate of soda. All baking-powders 
contain bicarbonate of soda in varying 
quantities, of course; but it is a fact 
that where too much is used this causes 
yellow splotches in the bread, and to avoid 
this there must be more acid, in this case 
alum. Baking-powder manufacturers state 
that a chemical reaction takes place in 
baking which transforms the alum into 
aluminum hydroxide, insoluble in water and 
therefore harmless in the digestive tract; 
but this is true only when there is enough 
bicarbonate to neutralize the alum, which 
is not always the case. 

The Referee Board had been studiously 
careful to dodge the issue contained in the 
use of alum for the hardening of pickles for 
the purpose of concealing their inferiority. 
It is true that Dr. Long has drawn attention 
to the general use of alum in pickles, but he 
coincidentally concludes that the quantity 
of aluminum that might be consumed in 
either pickles or fruits is so small com- 
pared with the quantities actually consumed 
in baking-powders, that the study of the 
baking-powders may be taken to cover the 
entire field. He has, it would seem, gone 
far out of his way to imply that the alum 
found in pickles and other food products 
is the same kind of alum to be found in 
and produced by the chemical reactions of 
the baking-powders, and there is not the 
slightest evidence to indicate that this as- 
sumption is true. As pointed out, the bak- 
ing-powders contain, in the form of bicar- 
bonate of soda, some of their own antidote 
for the alum, while the pickles and the 
fruits, as well as other foods, contain none 
of this antidote. This leaves what I insist 
is deleterious to be taken into the human 
system, and thus permits a wide gap to be 
torn in the Pure Food Law. 


Common-sense Conclusions 


The report of the Board shows it has 
tried to draw a herring across the trail by 
penalizing sulphate of soda, phosphate of 
soda, and Rochelle salts, and while I cannot 
differ with the findings thus made, I must re- 
cur to the statement that the question as 
to these mineral drugs is not the question 
the Board was asked to determine, but solely 





the question as to whether aluminum com- 
pounds in foods made those foods injurious 
to health, and whether the aluminum com- 
pounds injuriously affected the foods or 
lowered their strength or quality. 

I believe that I have made it thoroughly 
clear in the past that I am opposed to the 
general use of baking-powders of any sort. 
I believe that the addition of such quanti- 
ties of mineral matters as are present in 
baking-powders to our foods is to be de- 
plored, for not only is the practice objec- 
tionable in itself because of the undesirable 
elements involved, but-it leads to the hasty 
preparation of bread, which is eaten hot and 
in which the starch is scarcely affected. These 
hastily prepared baking-powder breads are all 
a poor substitute for a well-baked loaf leav- 
ened by yeast, from the point of view of both 
taste and wholesomeness. Baking-powders 
made of wholesome materials carefully com- 
pounded have undoubted uses but should 
not find a place in man’s daily bread. 

Summed up, the Referee Board exam- 
ined alum baking-powders, the simplest 
phase of a great question; it found that 
the insoluble element left in bread did 
not visibly affect twenty-six people who 
had at the same time been given the anti- 
dote for the poison tested. There are in 
this country about 99,999,974 people on 
whom alum compounds have not been 
tested by the Referee Board, and the con- 
clusions drawn are likely to threaten the 
health of many of them. 

The benzoate of soda decision has thor- 
oughly discredited the Referee Board with 
the thinking people of the country, and it is 
to be hoped that they will look upon the 
present conclusions with exactly the same 
lack of confidence. There is yet to be 
announced the decision on the use of the 
fumes of burning sulphur in foods. Some 
day this and the alum and benzoate ques- 
tions will be really settled and settled right, 
and when that day arrives there will be 
found in our foods not one of the articles 
this Referee Board has pronounced harm- 
less. Meanwhile the best class of manu- 
facturers —and there are many in the 
country—will not take advantage of the 
“jimmy” that has been handed them to 
break in through the pure food door and 
steal the health of the people. The time 

will come when the American people will, 
despite the Referee Board, be able to 
purchase foods that are wholly free from 
benzoate of soda, alum, and sulphur. 









































The Science 


A FURTHER CONSIDERATION OF 


of Nutrition 


THE 


INTRICATE PROCESSES OF DIGESTION 


LTHOUGH, strictly speaking, the 
process by which the digested food 
is taken into the blood-stream, 
built up into the tissues, and fin- 

ally discarded is not a subject connected 
with nutrition, a knowledge of it is useful 
in understanding the true function of the 
nutritive processes. It is by the study of 
these problems in chemical physiology that 
we reach a true conception of what the con- 
stitution of the food should be in order to 
atiord a proper nourishment of the body. 

Already sufficient progress has been made 
in this direction to show that it is not merely 
a problem of protein, for instance, in the 
balancing of the ration, which has to be 
considered, but also the kind of protein. If 
the protein does not in its decomposition 
furnish the right kind of building-stones, 
it is evident that the building cannot go on. 
In the same manner it has been found, by 
recent researches in controlled feeding, that 
certain kinds of fat appear to be more use- 
ful in the diet than others. This is particu- 
larly true with regard to butter fat, which 
recent investigations show has certain pecul- 
iar properties in the diet which other fats 
in equal quantity do not seem able to 
provide. 

For the same reasons it may be discovered 
later on that the starches and sugars also 
have different relations to nutrition, al- 
though theoretically they yield the same 
quantities of heat and energy. I have long 
held to the opinion that the sugars which 
are formed by natural processes—such, for 
instance, as cane sugar, beet sugar, malt 
sugar, and milk sugar—are better suited. to 
the nourishment of the body than equal 
quantities of dextrose or dextrin produced 
from starch by the action of acids. 

The development of these facts, although 
belonging chiefly to biological chemistry, is 
shedding great light on the fundamental 
principles of nutrition. In like manner, the 
mechanism by which the digested foods 
reach the blood-stream, and the way they 
are distributed therein, and the changes 
which take place in the liver and in the tis- 
sues, looking to the transformation of food 
materials into tissues of the body, are fun- 


damentally connected with a correct idea 
of nutritive processes. In fact, it is quite 
impossible to draw a close line of demarca- 
tion between physiological chemistry and 
the science of nutrition. 

In regard to the absorption of the food 
from the alimentary canal, attention has 
already been called to the fact that some 
parts of the food are absorbed from the 
stomach. The digestive processes in the 
stomach, however, are quite incomplete, and 
hence it is not surprising to find that the 
principal absorption of the food materials 
takes place in the small intestine, where the 
final processes of digestion are completed. 
In the small intestine the finely comminuted 
and partially dissolved food products are 
brought into contact with the elements 
which complete the digestive processes. 
They are furnished chietly by the pancreas, 
but the activities of certain intestinal glands 
and secretions from the liver (bile) also take 
part in the process. All these secretions 
are mixed with the food soon after its exit 
from the stomach, and the processes which 
they induce are carried on simultaneously 
during the course of the food throvgh the 
small intestine. 

The most important step in the final pro- 
cess of digestion consists in the completion 
of the conversion of starch into sugar. The 
enzyme which produces this action is simi- 
lar in character to that contained in the 
saliva, but is much more abundant and 
active. The final product of this combined 
enzymic action is a sugar (called dextrose), 
although it is probable that on the road 
to dextrose, maltose and a form of dextrin 
are produced. This final act in the digestion 
of starch is only a completion of the process 
of digestion which begins in the mouth. 

The oils and fats also are profoundly 
changed through the action of the bile and 
pancreatic secretion. The final action on 
the fats and oils is undoubtedly to break 
them up into their constituent parts of fatty 
acids and glycerin. There is also a distinct 
physical phenomenon connected with this 
chemical process of dissolving the fats into 
their component parts. This physical 
action is known as emulsification. The fat 
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globules are not chemically decomposed by 
emulsification, but are separated mechan- 
ically into fine particles which no longer 
coalesce to form distinct droplets. This 
emulsification is probably accompanied by 
the action of the acid due to the decomposi- 
tion of the fat. This acid combines with an 
alkaline base, such as soda or potash, and 
forms a soap, and the soap thus formed is the 
active principle in the further emulsification. 

A most interesting fact has been lately 
discovered in connection with the lipase, 
the fat-splitting enzyme; namely, that it 
can not only decompose the fat into an acid 
and glycerin, but that its action is reversi- 
ble, so that it may synthesize a fat from 
these elements. As this enzyme exists in 
the various tissues of the body to some ex- 
tent, it is fair to presume that the building 
of the fat particles of the body may result 
partly from this action of the lipase, which 
is capable of re-forming the fats from their 
separated elements in the blood. 

The method by means of which the solu- 
ble protein bodies are finally converted into 
amino acids by the action of the enzymes in 
the small intestine has already been referred 
to. We come now to the actual processes of 
absorption, which go on very rapidly in the 
small intestine in proportion as the foods 
become finally prepared for their journey 
through the body. The membranes which 
line the intestines are permeable, especially 
so to the digested foods, and in so far as 
anatomical considerations are concerned 
these foods may enter the blood directly, by 
passing into the capillaries of the lining 
membranes of the stomach, or they may be 
collected by other ducts, which meet and 
form a large tubular conduit, the thoracic 
duct, connecting with the venous circulation. 

While a small part of the sugars may be 
absorbed through the walls of the stomach, 
we should not forget that the greater part 
of our carbohydrate food is starch, and that 
starch is not sufficiently digested, as a rule, 
in the mouth to be absorbed to any extent 
from the stomach. The longer time re- 
quired for the digestion of the starch, first 
changing it to maltose and dextrin, and 
afterward to dextrose, gives it a longer 
period in which to be absorbed. In many 
cases of carbohydrate rich diets, as much 
as a pound and a quarter or even more of 
starch may be digested and absorbed by a 
single individual in twenty-four hours. All 
these sugars, natural or derived from starch, 


first enter the portal vein and from this vein 
are delivered directly to the liver. 

An important step in the process of nu- 
trition is taken in the liver itself, for it is the 
function of this organ to withdraw a large 
portion of the carbohydrates and convert 
them into glycogen, which becomes itself a 
reserve for the formation of other sugars. 
Thus, by pouring the blood containing sugar 
first into the liver, the amount of sugar in 
the general circulation is kept at a constant 
point. It is only when the liver is unable to 
take charge of and store away the excess of 
carbohydrate food that the condition which 
obtains in diabetes—namely, the existence 
of sugar in the urine—is established. This 
fact should be remembered in the balancing 
of a ration, and especially in the feeding of 
excessive quantities of sweets to young 
children. There is no question in my mind 
that great harm and permanent injury may 
come from the excessive use of sweets in the 
diet of children. The liver, even at the ten- 
der age of childhood, may easily be over- 
worked, and the foundations laid for subse- 
quent diabetic and nephritic troubles. 

The exact method by means of which the 
fats are absorbed is not so well known. Ac- 
cording to some theories, after they are 
separated and emulsified they are recom- 
bined and enter the circulation as neutral 
fats, while other physiologists hold to the 
view that they enter the circulation in the 
form of glycerin and free acids. Whatever 
may be the facts in the case, it seems cer- 
tain that the bile, as well as the pancreatic 
juice, takes an active part in preparing the 
fats for absorption and in securing their 
passage into the blood-stream. 

The important fact in relation to nutri- 
tion in this connection is that the kind of 
fat has a very distinct relation to its absorp- 
tion. The fats which are fluid—that is, the 
oils—are more readily and completely ab- 
sorbed than those whose melting point is 
above that of blood temperature. Olive 
oil, for instance, and other edible oils are 
almost completely absorbed; while fats 
which partake of the nature of tallow are 
less completely absorbed. Spermaceti, the 
fat from the whale, has a very low percent- 
age of absorption. The amount of fat which 
escapes absorption is largely dependent 
upon its source and its physical character. 
Thus we again see that the principles of ex- 
perimental physiology are directly appli- 
cable to the science of nutrition. 


rhe next Nutrition article, Final Steps in Body-Building, will appear in October. 
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eb one who 
is a philo- 
sophical stu- 
dent of the 
vagaries of 
lovely woman 
nothing is 
more humor- 
ous than the 
theory that she 
is a physical weakling. We hear a great 
deal about frail and delicate woman; about 
woman’s lack of stamina; about woman’s 
inability to stand a heavy strain; about 
woman’s lack of strength. Indeed, there 
are some people who hold that woman is so 
feeble that she could not deposit a slip of 
paper in a ballot-box without making an 
undue draft on her 
constitution. And we 
also hear much about 
the timidity of woman. 

The truth is that, 
fragile as it seems, the 
feminine physique ap- 
pears able to. resist 
hardship and exposure 
that no mere man 
could withstand and 
survive, and that 
woman’s entire life is 
one prolonged _ flirta- 
tion with disease and 
death, in which she 
generally comes off 
victorious—if the cen- 
sus report of the su- 
perior longevity of 
woman is to be given 
due credence. 

How woman lives at 
all, under the condi- 
tions she imposes 
upon herself, is a 
wonder. How she lives 
and enjoys — reason- 
ably good health is 
the inscrutable mys- 
tery of the universe, 
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for instead of observing the laws of hygiene, 
she flouts them, and is, apparently, none 
the worse for it. 

Even nature, which is adamant to man 
and exacts from him the pound of flesh 
in payment for every broken rule, gives 
woman the benefit of the doubt, and lets 
her work her will unpunished. 

It is woman, and woman alone, who can 
squeeze her lungs until she breathes with 
only the upper lobes of them, and still go 
on living. It is woman, and woman alone, 
who can shift her digestive apparatus up or 
down, according to the position demanded 
by the style of architecture of corsets that 
she is wearing, and not perish of intestinal 
disorders. It is woman, and woman alone, 
of all known animals, who can combine 
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Men shiver in their heavy woolen clothing and thick ulsters, but a 
blizzard holds no terror for the intrepid fair, who, clad sparsely in 
silks, impudently defy the elements, and get away with it! 
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candy and 
pickles, and 
lobster and 
chocolate 
eclairs, and tea 
and sand- 
wiches, and a 
seven -course 
dinner with a 
midnight sup- 
per, and still 
not require the 
services of 
either the doc- 
tor or the 
undertaker. 
No man 
could stand 
these things 


and live. No man has the physical strength 
to endure the ordinary, every-day life of the 


average woman. If you would take the 
biggest and huskiest man you know and 
dress him up in a “straight front” that 
shuts off half of his breathing power; if 
you would torture his hair into curls and 
curlicues and waves and French knots; if 
you would put on him a waist with kimono 
sleeves in which he couldn’t raise his arms 
without bursting something, and a skirt 
so tight that he couldn’t take a free step; 
and, if thus cribbed, cabined, and confined, 
you sent him forth to do a day’s work— 
by noon he would be found in a swoon 
on his office floor. But millions of women 
go through this daily torture without ever 
once crying for help. 

How any woman escapes being run over 
by automobiles, or misses breaking her own 
neck in getting off and on cars, and going 
up and down steps, in the present style 
skirts, must convince the most doubting 
Thomas that the days of miracles are not 
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(evens Whew Pietro, 


Of all known animals it is woman alone who can 

combine candy, pickles, lobster, and chocolate 

eclair, follow with a seven-course dinner, top it 

all off with a midnight supper—and still require 
neither doctor nor undertaker 


yet over. It outrages every principle of 

probability, and can be explained only by 
the direct intervention of the power that 
is said to watch over fools and have them 
under its special protection. 

Let those who have been wont to believe 
woman frail also consider the almost un- 
canny resistance that the feminine physique 
offers to the elements. If a mere man, in 
the dead of winter, when the thermometer 
has shrinkingly retired below the zero point, 
should strip off his flannels, and if, attired 
in a decolleté summer-weight undershirt, 


diaphanous pajamas, and cobweb silk 
stockings and paper-soled slippers, he 


should venture forth to spend an evening 
at the opera, with no protection about his 
bare shoulders except a pearl necklace, it 
would be necessary to remove him from 
the theater in an ambulance—pneumonia 
in both lungs, with congestion of the bron- 
chial tubes having set in. Women, how- 
ever, do this very thing with impunity. 
Apparently a diamond tiara furnishes a 
fashionable lady with all the warmth she 
needs to safeguard her against the most 
rigorous weather, while with a pearl pin 
for a chest protector, she can defy pleurisy 
and get away with it. 








Dorothy Dix 


During the past winter it was a matter 
of constant comment that while robust men, 
dressed in heavy tweeds, with thick leather 
shoes on their feet, and with fur-lined over- 
coats swathing them, shivered and shook 
with the cold, frail littke women went 
blithely forth into the blizzards with nothing 
but a wisp of lace over their chests or around 
their throats, and with 
naught but silk stock- 
ings and thin-soled slip- 
pers to protect their 
ankles and feet against — 
the icy blasts. Yet the > 
women professed them- 
be perfectly Mam 

which 0, 


selves to 
comfortable; 

should, at least, 
suggest that the 
next explorer who 
starts out to find 
the north or south 
pole recruit his 
crew from among 
fashionable women. 
They are already 














acclimatized, and 
arctic cold that 
knocks men _ out 
would have no 


terrors for them. 
The truth is that 
woman seems to 
be subject to no 
known law of God, 
or man, or devil, 
but only to the 
law of fashion; and 
she is so strangely 
and _ wonderfully 
made that she ap- 
pears able to con- 
form herself to 
that, and defy the 
results. Furthermore, this is a faculty 
peculiar to the feminine sex alone. , 
The Bible, for instance, sets down as the 
sum of all impossibility, the altering of 
nature’s specifications for a human being. 
“What man,” it asks, “by taking thought 
can add one cubit to his stature?” No 
answer. But the thing is no trick at all 
to a woman. In the days when people 
read Dickens and Thackeray, and the 
popular ideal of feminine attractiveness was 
Dot and Amelia, and Bella Wilfer—just 
little roly-poly, plump, dimpled armfuls 
of women—practically all women were 


The day of miracles is 
with us yet; witness 
lovely woman in her 
newest skirt dodge an 
auto, ascend a staircase, 
or alight from acar. The 
chief fact is that she does 
it—though not gracefully, 
nor with any safety to 
spare—and that she will 
do any other fool thing 
which fashion prescribes 


small, and just reached as high as a man’s 
heart. Came along Charles Dana Gibson, 
with his tall and bony and starved-looking 
lady-loves, and in the twinkling of an eye 
the world was filled with lanky goddesses; 
and women not only appeared taller, they 
actually measured taller, because it was 
the fashion to be tall. 

In our grandmothers’ times a nice straight 
back was considered one of the nine in- 
dispensable points of feminine beauty, and 
girls stood up: straight, and threw their 
chests out, and looked alive, and alert, and 
vivacious. We are going now through the 
throes of the “débutante slouch,” which 
causes our young women to present the 
appearance of a dish-rag flop- 
ping over a clothes-line on a 
still day. They look slinsky, 
and as if they hadn’t as much 
backbone as a fishing-worm. 
Their shoulders fall forward, 
their necks project out, and 
one foot trails behind as 
they stand, as if they were 
suffering from a_ dislocated 


It is in vain the doctors warn them 


limb. 
that the droop of the shoulders contracts 
the lungs and throws their stomachs more 


or less out of gear. Nothing will cure the 
débutante slouch but a change in fashion, 
for what the medical profession cannot do 
with thunderous warnings, fashion can do 
with a murmur of the lips. 

Still another feminine affliction that has 
been with us during the past two seasons 
is deafness. In recent times it has been 
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necessary to shriek your confidences to your 
female iriends, and in many girls’ schools 
it has been found impossible for the teachers 
to make their classes comprehend what was 
being said to them. They sat silent, stolid, 
deaf as the adder of the Scriptures. Great 
alarm was felt at the wholesale paralysis 
of the feminine auditory nerve, until some- 
one realized that women were wearing 
mufflers over their ears, and that the only 
reason that they couldn’t hear lay in the 
way they combed their hair. Why the 
sex that is supposed to hold a monopoly 
on curiosity should have deliberately cut 
itself off from hearing, is another mystery 
that no one wastes time in trying to explain. 
It did do it, and there you are! One could 



















. The débutante slouch, 

only yell his now fortunately passing, 
most impor- ee ——- 
? . ; ticity ot the femaie torm 
tant communi- og which we have had 
cations, and abundant proof since the 
make high days when women were 
signs for the voluminously clad. For, 
rest, and wait although a man has to 
: take his body more or 

and pray f0r ess as he finds it, a wo- 
the glad day man’s form is a variable 
when fashion figure and there seem 
to be no limits to the 


should say, gis? : 
J changes it will submit to 


“Hair up!” for 
our wives and 
daughters and stenographers and pu- 
pils to magically recover their hear- 
ing, so that we would be able to put 


the soft pedal on our speech again. 


Then there is the simple matter of mere 
physical comfort, a proposition so simple 
that any woman might be expected to “fall 
for it.” As a matter of fact, no woman 
seems to consider it for a minute, measuring 
all her public appearances by the inflexible 
rule, Is it in style? So she goes on, wearing 
shoes that pinch her feet and require acroba- 
tic dexterity on her part to keep her body 
erect; putting her hands in gloves in the 
hot summer because the woman she meets 
may have them and she “will look like a 
nurse-girl” if she doesn’t; supporting hats 
that fairly unroot her hair whenever the 
wind blows; screening her face with netting 
in various designs approximating curtains 
or tapestry weavings, through which she 
both sees (or tries to) and breathes. And 
yet, being a woman, none of these things 
moves her; personal liberty is a thing not 
to be dreamed of if it necessitates a depar- 
ture from what everybody is doing. 

And so it goes. Perhaps it is because 
women’s activities in the outer world are 
more or less restricted, and they are cut 
off from many of the fields in which men 
adventure, that they delight in the most dan- 
gerous and hair-raising adventure of all— 
that of experimenting with their own health 

and lives. At any rate, there is no deny- 
ing that when it comes to doing the 
great death-defying act woman is the 
star performer in the circus of life! 
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HAT shall I buy?” 


My is the query of scores 





of women at this, the 
tag-end of the summer, when 
the forlorn, shabby appearance 
of the summer finery demands at least one 
new costume. Not until the designers of the 
fashions have shown their tall and winter 
models at the openings around the first of 
September will we know the authoritative 
styles for the coming season, and until this 
date the wise woman does not wish to ex- 
pend much energy or money on her winter 
wardrobe. 

But it is possible to buy at the present 
time a good-looking costume which will 
pass the muster of the fashion critics for 
several months to come. The experience of 
the past seasons has taught us that radical 
changes are not to be feared, and that the 
new modes are a development along certain 
more or less fixed and rational lines, rather 
than an abrupt departure from the past. 
Already the costumes at the races in Paris, 
worn by the mannequins from the fashion- 
creating couturiers and by women whose 
selection makes the fashion, have given us 
an inkling of the modes for the fall. 

They show us clearly that there are vari- 
ous influences at work among the designers 
of the modes. They can be only noted now, 
for it will be many weeks before the well- 
dressed woman gives her verdict—the ver- 
dict which makes or mars a fashion. This 
unsettled condition of the fashion world gives 
a certain leeway in the choice of the one cos- 
tume which shall tide you over the clothes 
depression of this intermediate period. 

Not the least of the influences is the 
crinoline ball, which is now the fad in Paris. 
To be sure these ‘‘crinolines”’ are fancy cos- 
tumes, but they have attracted the eyes of the 
makers of the fashions to the period when 
crinoline was in vogue, and certain adapta- 
tions are already being displayed. Though 
not as bouffant as the crinoline skirts, which 
we associate with the Empress Eugenie, the 
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skirts are every day becoming ‘_ 
fuller. In fact, rumor already Ea 
credits one couturier with ad- 1. 
vocating a skirt five yards in ee 
circumierence. 

Here again the change from the narrow to 
the full skirt has been a development 
from the panniers, through the short, full 
tunic, reaching to the hips, to the long tunic, 
whose bouffancy is often accentuated by a 
box-plaited ruching. This tunic has gradu- 
ally been dropped lower and lower until in 
the latest models the narrow underskirt has 
been entirely eliminated, and we have the 
full skirt. In its train it has brought the 
plaited skirt in many forms, ranging from 
the skirt with plaited panels, front, sides, or 
back, to the full plaited skirt. Gone are the 
slits and the slashes! Once again we can 
walk with unrestricted freedom. 

But the crinoline period is not the only 
one in the nineteenth century which is in- 
spiring the designers with ideas. From the 
latter end of the century comes the revival 
of the polonaise and the redingote. Many 
of the newest suits are being made with 
the full-skirted coats of the polonaise and 
redingote type, some loose, others more 
closely fitted. This development has brought 
the long coat back into favor. 

The high-cut shoulder, the high armhole, 
and the high-set sleeve are other evidences 
of the late nineteenth century influence. 

The influence of the Orient has not passed 
away, for we have the low waist-line, the 
Russian tunic, the Cossack bodice, fur 
trimmings, and rich embroideries of Rus- 
sian origin. Though the tunic, plain, flar- 
ing and plaited, has been almost over- 
whelmed by its own popularity in the large 
cities, it is so universally becoming that 
even the leaders in the world of fashion are 
loath to give it up, and it is shown on many 
of the late models. Flounces and ruffles 
share the interest with tunic and plaits. The 
cape, too, is another summer feature which 
will be further developed the coming season. 
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Plaited flounces are giving the ef- 
fect of fullness to the new skirts. 
In this good-looking dinner frock 
the two old-pink taffeta flounces 
are plaited, and are combined with a 
flounce of mousseline de soie, match= 
ing the filmy bodice (left figure) 


If the plaited tunic is too bulky 
for the figure it may be broken in 
the front, as the designer of this 
cherry-colored charmeuse has ar- 
ranged it. White tulle, plaited in 
vest-effect in the front, and flaring 
forth as collar and as cuffs, adds a 
dainty finish to the bodice 

A shaped girdle-like yoke gives 
a new look to this tunic of silk serge, 
which, though short in the front, 
falls in polonaise fashion almost to 
the bottom of the skirt in the back. 
The embrcidered tulle blouse is com- 
pleted by a taffeta waistcoat and 
collar (right figure) 


Cut-to-measure patterns of these costumes are sold by the Good Housekeeping pattern department 
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PHOTOS BY TALBOT AND MANOBL 


The older women, appreciating the advantages of the coat-dress, have 
adopted it with enthusiasm. Leonard is making an attractive coat-dress 
in raven-blue serge. The tunic opens over an accordion-plaited underskirt, 
another delight for the woman who wishes to avoid the tight skirt. The 
bodice gives the effect of an Eton jacket worn over a lingerie blouse or 
guimpe, and is trimmed with black silk Hercules braid and silk tassels 
(left figure) 


One of the most satisfactory methods of gaining the desired fullness in 
the skirts is by plaits. In this Cotland model the plaits are arranged 
in panels. This costume is completed by one of the new cape cvats 
of “teberrine.” The much-desired low waist-line is given by the broad 
belt stitched to the garment 


The flounced skirts are the favorite models in Paris. One of Arnold's 
successes shows four tiers of accordion-plaited silk, giving a silhouette 
very different from that of last season. The costume is completed by 
a saucy, loose-fitting cloth jacket. The combination of cloth and silk, or 
cloth and velvet, is another of the new season's fancies 






Cut-to-measure patterns of these costumes are sold by the Good Housekeeping pattern department 
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Cut -to-measure patterns of these costumes are sold by the Good Housekeeping pattern department 
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The serge frock can be made comfortable for steam- 
heated rooms by making the bodice of taffeta. This bodice is 
a modification of the 1880 style and is cleverly seamed to 
give the appearance of “fitting” the figure, The draped 
blue serge skirt is arranged in sash ends at the back, lending 
the new polonaise effect (left figure) 


To many figures which find the long tunic trying there is 
a ray of hope in the split tunic which displays the skirt in the 
front. The draped revers of the bodice give the loose, baggy 
look, still desired by many couturiers, an effect which is 
accentuated by the jabot of white tulle 


Lager’s black taffeta frock has many of the 1880 features, 
including the tight-fitting bodice. buttoned from the neck to 
the sash accentuating the low waist-line, and the long-waisted 
back. The long, open-front tunic falls over an accordion- 
plaited underskirt. The long, tight-fitting sleeves are also 
typical of that period 
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The new striped 
taffeta blouses are 
made with raglan 
sleeves and vest, col- 
lar and cufts of white 
pique, piped with 
black moire; large 
cut-jet buttons 


Warmth and 
comfort will be 
found in the new 
dressing ~ jackets, 
which are as 
woolly and soft 
as the An gora 
sweaters 


Strictly tailored. 
yet delightfully fem- 
inine, is this embroid- 
ered organdie collar 
and vestee, to be worn 
inside the blouse (see 
below) 











Frills for 
At Home 
and 


Ab ia 
road i et 2” 
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These Angora caps are comfy for tramp- 
ing, golfing, ete. inthe country. The coque 
feather flower is a novel bit of decoration 


There will be no danger of leaving 
the shopping-bag on the counter 
when it is attached to the wrist- 
bracelet by a strap or chain 405 











There is plenty of fullness in the 
new coats, but much of it is below - 
the belt. Mardel Robert has been 
very generous in this velours garment, which has a wide belt at a low 
waist-line, below which the coat falls in ] ose plaits. The deep yoke 
and jaunty gauntlet cuffs, reaching quite to the elbows, are other new 


features 






The cape is the feature of many of the top-coats. On some models 
it is anintegral part of the garment, while on others it is detachable. 
On this model it is supplemented by a luxurious fur collar. The coat 
fastens with large buttons of the material, a heavy serge 


Severe and well-tailored is the motor-coat designed by Stroen from 
the new Russian coat-suiting whose flecked appearance has given to it 
the name of “givré.” A clever arrangement of straps 1s the only sug- 
gestion of trimming. This is an enveloping garment extending to the 
very bottom of the dress 


Cut-to-measure patterns of these costumes are sold by the Good Housekeeping pattern department 
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Either in serge or in linen 
this simple Russian blouse frock 
would make a practical school- 
dress. The striped underskirt 
is a little newer than the skirt 
of the same material, and the 
detachable vest and collar can 
be kept always fresh 


The Russian blouse, a most 
comfortable and _ satisfactory 
model for the schoolgirl, is a 
pa rticula rly good model for serge, 
the color appearing in the silk 
cravat, and the long waist-line 
being given by a patent-leather 
belt 






Though not a new idea for 
girls’ frocks, the low waist-line 
will be universally adopted this 
winter because it is to be the fea- 
ture of mamma'sand big sister's 
gowns. There are numerous 
ways of utilizing this idea, a 
few being offered on this page 


The guimpe dress has many practical advantages, 
for by using a guimpe of a lingerie material a heavy 
serge frock may be made comfortable for steam- 
heated rooms. Black velvet ribbon is drawn through 
buckles for shoulder straps to this frock 


The plaid dresses, whether in gingham or in 
woolen materials, are always becoming to little girls. 
By inserting a panel of plain material a slight varia- 
tion has been given to this simple model. Lingerie 
cuffs and a collar are sufficient trimming 
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A bed of fragrant petunias beside 





that the funda- ive breeding Mr. Burbank has pro- = 

mental principles ol more brilliance of color, and ren- a 

l; breeding are velops is benefited and improved by his 
plant-breeding are Burbank flowers are ant 
simple, and that the . : 
amateur may carry 
experiments to in- face, as it were, | 
teresting conclu- in one in four, on i 
sions with compar- the average, of | 


the progeny of the 
next generation. | 
And it is observed | 


ative ease. It is 
desirable now to sup- 
plement what has 
previously been said by that the short vine in 
calling attention to some of which the recessive factor 
the complications that are thus again makes itself 
sure to arise as the work of manifest will breed true 
: Deer Mr. Burbank on the lawn of Chilean hy- ; — “alte i 
plant-breeding progresses;  jericum in front of his house. Thisvine tO Shortness, the factors | 
and in so doing, of course, to 1 one of the several substitutes for lawn for tallness apparently be- 


grass with which he has been experimenting. 


point. out clearly how these _ Ie is compact. of rapid growth. and will ing altogether eliminated | 








complications may be met. Ee ee ee mee 

Let us first recall what has been outlined 
in the previous articles as to Mendelian 
heredity. We saw that when the flower of 
a tall pea vine is fertilized with pollen from 
the flower of a short pea vine, the progeny 
will all be tall; but that in the second gen- 
eration one vine in four will be short, like 
one of the grandparents. Thus in the vine 
of the first filial generation, the hereditary 
factors for tallness may be said to be “‘ domi- 
nant,”’ since they make themselves mani- 
fest, and the factors for shortness may be 
said to be “recessive,” since they are sub- 
merged and for the time being inoperative. 
But these recessive factors come to the sur- 
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from its germ-plasm. 

Meantime, as just noted, for every short 
vine of this second filial generation there 
are three tall ones; and further breeding 
tests will show that while these three vines 
look just alike, there are fundamental dif- 
ferences in their germ-plasm; for one of 
them will breed true to tallness (being a 
pure dominant, as the saying is), while the 
other two are “mixed dominants”’ and will 
have progeny of which, in each group of 
four, one will be short (pure recessive), one 
tall (pure dominant), and two also tall but 
of mixed germ-plasm like their parents. 

The essential point is simply that any 
character that acts as recessive in the Men- 





seed of each of the three tall 
vines, to continue with our il- 
lustration, and plant it by it- 
self. Only in this way can you 
determine which individual is a 
pure dominant, and hence will 
breed true. 

It is highly important to get 
these relations of 
dominant and re- 
cessive factors in 
Mendelian hered- 
ity clearly in 
mind. Indeed, 

the principle 

that mutually 
exclusive pairs 
of qualities are 
independently 
segregated and 
redistributed in 
the second gen- 
eration of a hy- 
brid progeny 
doubtless exceeds 
in importance all 
other aspects of 
the problem of 
plant-development. 
It was through in- 
dependent dis- 







































Mr. Burbank’s veranda. The petunia is ordinarily almost devoid of scent, but by select- 
duced a truly fragrant variety: he has, at the same time, given this flower greater size and 
dered it more hardy. This is true of all Mr. Burbank’s work—every variety that he de- 
his handling. And as he is a man of delicate sensibilities, to whom artistic things appeal, 
noted for their harmony of ferm, beauty of color. and exquisite perfume 


delian sense will be seemingly — Thefish-tailspray which covery of this law 
Spiel ° < o"/ Mr. Burbank prefers 4 
eliminated in the first-genera- for garden use to 


the ordinary Only four-leaf clover in all 


tion cross that brings it in jodie cpray 4 this patch—just a whim of 
combination with the opposite pA ge sl ogeemea eatig 1 
character; but that the reces- yood-luck charms 
sive character will reap- 
pear in the next genera- 
tion, and will then breed 
true. So when you find 
that you are dealing with 
a recessive quality, you 
may fix it in the third 
generation without diffi- 
culty. But the dominant, 
quality, on the other hand, 
although it makes itself 
manifest in all the first- 
generation progeny, and 
in three out of four of the 
second - generation prog- 
eny, has to meet the 
masked rivalry of recessive 
factors in two out of three 
of its second generation 
members, so that these 
cannot breed true. 

When you wish to fix a 
dominant quality, there- 
fore, you must save the 
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of heredity that Mr. Burbank was enabled 
to make the major part of his conquests in 
the domain of plant-breeding. 

If you have grasped the essential princi- 
ples of this Mendelian inheritance, your 
effort to combine the qualities of two differ- 
ent varieties or species of plant will repre- 
sent a comparatively simple experiment, so 
long as you have only one or two characters 
in mind. Suppose, by way of illustration, 
that you have in your garden a gladiolus 
with robust stalk that bears small flowers, 
and another variety with small stalk that 
bears large flowers. By crossing the two, 
and then inbreeding the cross-bred pro- 
geny, you may expect that in the second 
generation you will secure some plants that 
will bear large flowers on robust stalks. 

But, as your experiments are extended, 
you will presently be confronted with in- 
stances in which the case is not so simple. 
You will be concerned not merely with the 
size of stalk and of flower of your gladiolus, 
but with questions of color, of abundant 
bearing, and of keeping qualities as well. 
And you should know that with the inclu- 
sion of each new character the application of 
the Mendelian formula becomes increas- 
ingly complicated. The fundamental prin- 
ciple is not altered, to be sure. Each pair 
of qualities (tall stalk versus short stalk, 
large flower versus small flower, red flower 
versus white flower, etc.), will be carried 
forward quite independently of all the other 
characters, and recessive traits will tend to 
reappear in one individual in four of the 
second generation progeny. But, accord- 
ing to the simple law of chances, it comes 
about that where two pairs of Mendelian 
factors are in question, the recessive fac- 
tors, although appearing in one individual 
in four of the progeny, will be combined in 
the same individual in only one case in six- 
teen. And when three pairs of hereditary 
factors are in question (for example, tall or 
short vines, pink or white flowers, and yel- 
low or green pods, in the case of Mendel’s 
peas), the chance that the three recessive 
qualities will be combined in the same in- 
dividual of the second-generation progeny 
is only one in sixty-four. When four quali- 
ties are under consideration, the chance 
that they will be combined in any particu- 
lar way is but one in 256. And with the 
inclusion of still other qualities, the geomet- 
rical ratio progresses in such startling fashion 
as to give us assurance that if we are at- 
tempting to combine ten different qualities 
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in any given combination, the chance of 
doing so is about one in a million. 

Your first thought will be, perhaps, that 
you are not likely to consider more than 
two or three qualities as desirable in the 
case of any given plant, but a moment’s 
reflection will show that here you are in 
error. Let us, for example, consider the 
perfected varieties of gladiolus that have 
been developed in Mr. Burbank’s experi- 
ment gardens. We shall find that there is 
scarcely a quality of bulb or stalk or flower 
that has not been modified in one direction 
or another. 

The bulbs have been made to produce 
bulblets rapidly; they have been rendered 
hardy; they have been made relatively 
immune to disease. The stalks have been 
caused to grow to gigantic size, to stand 
firmly erect, and to bear flowers not merely 
on one side, as they were formerly wont to 
do, but in spirals that show the flowers in a 
solid cluster, the blossoms facing in all di- 
rections. The flowers themselves have been 
very markedly increased in size, and given 
brilliancy of coloration and remarkable 
keeping qualities. Some of them have been 
made to bear double rows of petals. 

Here; then, it appears that not fewer than 
ten separate and distinct qualities of the 
gladiolus plant have been under considera- 
tion in the course of Mr. Burbank’s experi- 
ments. It is obvious that the plant-breeder 
could not be satisfied unless the good quali- 
ties were all combined in the same individual 
plant. It would not at all suffice that one 
plant should have a hardy bulb while bear- 
ing poor flowers; or that another plant 
should have a splendid array of flowers on a 
frail stalk; or that flowers of great beauty 
should have poor keeping quality. All the 
good qualities must be combined in the 
same individual. 

Suppose that Mr. Burbank started with 
one gladiolus plant having a splendid stalk, 
another having an immune bulb, a third 
with flowers of large size, a fourth with flow- 
ers of good keeping-quality, etc. He could 
combine the plants two and two by cross- 
pollenizing; and, by recombining again 
and again, in the fourth generation he 
would have blended the strains of all the 
ten original parents. But, as we have seen, 
the chance that any individual seedling of 
the next generation would combine the de- 
sirable traits of the ten original parent forms 
in just the right proportion is only one in a 
million. 
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There is no reason why you 
should not improve upon any 
one of the flowers that ornament 
your lawn or dooryard, and in 
beginning your experiments you 
probably could not do better than 
to work with reference to the 
modification of the color of 

the flowers. By apply- 
ing your own taste in 
the selection of 
plants whose seeds 

* shall be preserved, 
you may put the 
imprint of your own 
personality on new va- 
rieties, just as Mr. Bur- 
bank has put the 
imprint of his 
personality on 
the varieties 
that are now 
sent out from the 
farm at Santa Rosa. 
There are numerous 
familiar plants with 
any one of which you 
might work to ad- 
vantage; for ex- 
ample, the gladiolus, 
the dahlia, the ver- 







































The mallow. commonly an insignificant flower in this country, is here im- 

proved and glorified by the Burbank touch, as is the hibiscus, its cousin (at 

the right) You can perform just such wonders as these, with the common 
flowers around your garden or lawn 


That is why Mr. Burbank 
raises his seedlings in such 
immense profusion. 
When the gladiolus 
experiments were un- 
der way, for ex- 
ample, you might 
see in his green- 
house box after 
box, each showing 
tens of thousands 
of gladiolus seed- 
lings. Day after day 
the scrutiny of these 
multitudes of little 


Penstemon and firecracker 
j flower are shown below as they 

, have been evolved from their 
Ff humble, roadside progenitors 
f Why not try your luck with some 


wild flower native to your locality? 


plants continued, Th 
e richiy ~~, 
the obvious weak- colored. 


lings being weeded 
out, until a fraction 


of the original 
number remained 


to be transplanted 
to the fields, and 


permitted to develop and reveal their 
But even after all the 
obvious undesirables were eliminated, 
there would still remain hundreds of 
thousands of plants to be set out in 
long rows in the experiment garden 
at Sebastopol, each given equal op- 
portunity with all the others. And, 
as we have seen, the ultimate result 

of the experiment would be the selec- 
tion by Mr. Burbank at flowering time 
of perhaps a dozen or a score as repre- 
senting the closest approximation of the 
ideal type at which he aimed. 


possibilities. 


large. and 
highly fragrant 
verbena is scarcely 

to be recognized as the 
offspring of the garden 
verbena with which 
Mr. Burbank started 


his experiments 
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blue and yellow flowers being old. 
White flowers may be due to 
having air in their cells, or to the 
blending of other colors— say 
yellow and blue. Yellow flowers 
may be due to the blending of red 
and green. In general, the mix- 
ture of factors for color in the 
heredity of a flower may rival in 
complexity the mixture of pig- 
ments on the canvas of an artist. 
The greatest interest of all, 
perhaps, for the amateur plant- 
developer, attaches to the bring- 
ing out of unexpected colors that 
are submerged and hidden by 
more recently developed colors. 
It is like the work of restoring an 
old masterpiece by removing the 
ns ae pigment of a modern painting 
ee oe es oe Me. Burbank is bold” overlying it. It is at least 
By hybridizing the crinum and the resulting from a a plausible theory that new 
amaryllis he produced dozens of new crinum - amaryllis °,0 : 
and beautiful varieties. Th: double hybridization: al. | ualities tend to be dominant 
‘ne ggos aid i ae en though it is larger, and old qualities recessive in 
blossom of the tem- the bulbs of the the Mendelian sense, when 
perate zone, measur- two parent plants : 8 
ing twelve inches in are both of small broughtin opposition through 


diameter. The pink am- size ; an instance ree ee sooner: , 
aryllis (bottom of page) is_ of liddes pst € ross-bre eding. G eneral ly 
one of the satisfactory vari- ties brought out speaking, then, it may be 
eties resulting from the exper- by hybridization , . = 

. expected that in crossing a 


iments; it is hardy, rapid- staat 
Meousing, and Sigil epneuneatat red flower with a white 
one of the same 
species, the prog- 
eny will be red. 
. Violet crossed 
’ with white 
usually gives 
violet. Be- 
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bena, and the nastur- 
tium. All these 
plants show great 
color variation. In 
cross - breeding and 
selecting to secure 
new combinations of 
color, you are deal- 
ing with a restricted 
group of hereditary 
factors, and hence it 
will not be necessary 
to have large numbers of 
individual plants. More- 
over, color in flowers is a new 
or recent development in the 
evolutionary sense, and hence modifications tween yellow 
of color are more readily brought about than — and blue there is 
changes of root or stem or leaf. not much to choose 
It is probable that all flowers were orig- in point of date of 
inally green, and that in the course of _ origin, and the re- 
evolutionary development some flowers sult of a crossing 
changed from green to blue and then to in- — will be doubtful. 
digo and violet, while others ran the chro- Any of the flowers 
matic scale in the other direction, varying mentioned may be 
from green through yellow and orange to worked with to advan- 
red. Red and violet flowers are therefore tage along these lines. 
probably new in the evolutionary sense,  Aninterestingillustration 
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of curious and unexpected results that may 
be attained is furnished by one of Mr. Bur- 
bank’s hybrid pinks, in which the individual 
flower varies in color, changing from one 
shade to another in the course of twenty- 
four hours. In the morning on first opening, 
the flowers are pure white; by noon they 
are a bright pink; and 

toward evening they 
have changed to a 
deep crimson. 
All the flowers 
at present under 
consideration 
furnish illustra- 
tions of the dom- 
inance of one 
color factor over 
another, and on 
occasion of the 
blending of fac- 
What Mr. Burbank has 
done for the gladiolus is 

as remarkable as his de- 
velopment of the pinks, 
poppies, and roses, the 
flowers. which formerly 
appeared only at one side of 
the stem, now surround it; 
double and triple rows of 
petals and beautiful new 
colors have been produced; 
and the stalks, once supine 
and small, are now thick. 


firm, erect. and of prodi- 
gious height 


tors to produce new colors; but this case 
in which first one color and then another 
is dominant in the same flower is altogether 
out of the ordinary. 

It remains to be said that the distribu- 
tion of the various qualities of the plant into 
opposing couples showing dominance and 
recessiveness is by no means so clean-cut 
and explicit in every case as the instances 
just cited might lead one to expect. In 
point of fact, it appears to be true that it is 
only the qualities that are of comparatively 
recent origin in the evolutionary sense that 
clearly Mendelize. Such qualities, for ex- 
ample, as the precise length of stem, color 
of tlower, and color of seedpod, are far less 
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fundamental than the essential qualities 
of form and anatomical structure of stem 
and leaf and the shape and arrangement of 
the petals and the essential organs of the 
flower. When these fundamentals are in 
question, the hybrid progeny usually show a 
blending of the traits of the parents without 
the clear dominance 

of one quality over 
another. 


But even 
where these 
qualities are 


blended in the 
first generation, 
there is likely 
to be a segre- 
gation and re- 
distribution 
along Men- 
delian lines in 
the second gen- 
eration— giving 
rise to the 
phenomenon 
which breeders have been accustomed to 
speak of as ‘“‘reversion”’ in one direction or 
the other toward the parental types. So 
you will do well to be on the lookout for 
the phenomena of Mendelian heredity in 
the second generation, even where you 
fail to find clear evidence of the domi- 
nance of a character in the first hybrid 
generation. 
If, for example, you were to cross an 
orange poppy and a white one, as Mr. Bur- 
bank once did, securing only crimson-flow- 
ered progeny, you could carry the experi- 
ment forward another generation with full 
confidence that there would be interesting 
color revelations, enabling you perhaps to 
analyze the component colors of the original 
parents in the second generation. In this 
case, it is not unlikely that the original 
orange and white flowers contained blended 
pigments—perhaps red and yellow in one 
case, and yellow and blue in the other—and 
the breaking up and redistribution of these 
hereditary factors through cross-breeding 
might prepare the way for the bringing out 
of hidden colors, leading ultimately, per- 
haps, to the production of a blue poppy. 
This illustration gives us a clue to yet 
another important aspect of our problem 
of plant-breeding. In the main discussion 
of Mendelian heredity above, we have 
spoken as if the thing contemplated were 
the recombination of qualities that are 
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already patent in one or the other parent 
of the original cross. But, in point of fact, 
the object sought by the plant-breeder often 
goes far beyond the mere combining of 
existing qualities, as the case of the blue 
poppy at once suggests. 

It may be said that Mr. Bur- 
bank’s plant-developments have or 
as a rule been similarly carried 
forward until qualities are so ac- 
centuated or modified as toseem  «(g) 


of a quite 
different 
order 


from 







the 
qualities 
of the parent 

forms. Here, for example, is a_ giant 
amaryllis with a flower almost a foot in diam- 
eter, the product of experiments in hybrid- 
izing and selection that involved no parent 
plant having a flower more than five or six 
inches in diameter. Here is another hybrid 
amaryllis bulb which puts forth a new bulb- 
let every week—although the parent forms 
were accustomed to produce only half a 
dozen new bulblets in a season. Here is a 
hybrid between a crinum and an amaryllis, 
the bulb of which is far larger than a man’s 
head, although neither parent had a bulb 
of unusual dimensions. And yonder is a 
hybrid gladiolus with a double row of 
petals, sprung from parents that bore flow- 
ers with no suggestion of doubleness. 

In attempting to explain these anomalies 
we are led to conclude that every individual 
plant carries in its germ-plasm a multitude 
of hereditary factors that are, as it were, 
submerged beneath other factors and pre- 
vented from making their presence tangibly 
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manifest. There is apparently no 
limit to the number of generations 
through which a hereditary fac- 
tor may be carried latent and 
seemingly impotent, yet always 
ready to manifest itself when 
the opportunity arises. And 
opportunity may come 
through a hybridization that 
brings new coteries of heredi- 
tary factors into the combina- 
tion, with resultant redistri- 
butions that no could 
predict, but which may be very 
striking in their manifestations. 

The gigantic trumpet of the hybrid 
amaryllis, and the enormous bulb of the 
hybrid crinum are reminiscent of past ages 
when remote ancestors of these plants grew 
under favoring tropical conditions and put 
forth flowers and bulbs of which the best 
present-day specimens are but dwarfed and 
insignificant replicas. Similarly the double 
flowers that form so attractive a feature in 
our gardens—roses, dahlias, marigolds, and 
the rest—are probably reminiscent of clus- 
tered flowers of the antique world. 

It is not necessary to speak in detail of 
the other familiar border and bed flowers— 
salvias, petunias, geraniums, roses, etc.— 
that are everywhere available for the orna- 
mentation of lawn and dooryard. The se- 
lection and distribution of these are matters 
of individual taste. A few words must be 
added, however, about the shrubs and vines 
that break up the long stretches and fur- 
nish an essential border or background of 
foliage on the walls or trellises or pergolas 
about your lawn. No dooryard is quite 
complete without such a background. 

Needless to say, Mr. Burbank has not 
overlooked this esthetic requirement. 
Among the shrubs and small trees of more 
familiar type with which he has worked 
extensively in producing materials for hedge 


would > 
hardly recognize the 
in these bell- 
shaped blossoms 
another variety 
of the hybrid- 


ized clematis 


variety. but im- 
one 


at the left 


Another wonder-story is that of the clematis By hybridi 
7 capacity, has been made to bloom profusely in the varied and 
ry itself has been rendered more hardy. and the flower-bear 
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cause of their beautiful flowers or their ed- 
ible fruits. Almost all of them give oppor- 
tunity for experiments in development by 
cross-breeding and selection, that add to 
their attractiveness from the present stand- 
point. If you have none of them on your 
grounds, it will be well to secure a few for 
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this vine, commonly of insignificant flowering- 

beautiful flower-forms here shown; the vine 

ing period lengthened by several months 
or lawn decoration are the 
black alder, the barberry, 
the flowering dogwood, the 
sumac, the elder, the hazel- 
nut, the mulberry, the 
osage orange, the laurel, 
the rhododendron, the 
witchhazel, the wild plum, 
and the abutilon or flower- 
ing maple from Chile. 

All these have attractive 
qualities of foliage, and a 
good many of them have 
added attractiveness be- 


Each year some different new flower beautifies the veranda of Mr. Burbank’s home. 
with flowers twice the size of the original progenitor 




















transplantation this au- 
tumn, to be ready for hy- 
bridizing experiments next 
season. 

With the ornamental 
Vines, Mr. Burbank has 
worked no less extensively, 
and he has developed these 
in sufficient variety and 
profusion to meet every 
need. The ivies, for ex- 
ample, have been given a 
vast deal of attention, in 
particular the members of 
the genus Ampelopsis, of 
which the Japanese ivy and 
the Virginia creeper are 
perhaps the best known. 
One of his new varieties 
of Virginia creeper is an 


Here it is the Cherokee rose. 
Above is a spray of improved wistaria Mr. Burbank suggests 


that interesting and valuable results may be obtained through hybridizing the domestic plant with the Japanese 
variety—a delightful task for the enthusiastic amateur 
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extremely rapid grower, and has the habit 
of holding its foliage until a late period in 
the autumn. 

Mr. Burbank has been unable to hybrid- 
ize the Japanese ivy and the Virginia 
creeper, but he says that he sees no reason 
why the two should not be crossed, and he 
believes that if the combination could be 
made it would result in the production of 
new vines of almost priceless value. The 
number of ornamental vines is compara- 
tively limited, and an addition to the list 
would be welcomed. Here is a field in which 
the amateur may advantageously work. 

A vine with which Mr. Burbank has at- 
tained exceptional success is the beautiful 
clematis. This vine not only rivals the 
ivies in its capacity to clamber over walls 
and arbors, but it has the added merit of 
producing remarkable flowers. Even the 
native wild species produce attractive blos- 
soms, and the hybrid species that Mr. Bur- 
bank has developed have a variety of flow- 
ers of extraordinary interest and beauty. 

The familiar wild form has single star- 
like flowers of comparatively small size. 
The hybrid varieties, produced by blending 
the strains of eight or ten species, show an 
extraordinary range of variation both as to 
form and color of flower. The petals of 
some varieties have a singular frosted ap- 
pearance. Some of them are bell-shaped, 
others have petals that are fluted and feath- 
ery, bearing a curious resemblance to os- 
trich plumes. 

Unfortunately some of the new varieties 
of clematis are somewhat lacking in hardi- 
ness. There are several wild species, how- 
ever, that grow in the regions of northern 
Canada where the mercury goes fifty or 
sixty degrees below zero. It is certain that 
further hybridizing experiments in which 
these hardy species were utilized would re- 
sult in giving new varieties that would 
combine the qualities of flower of Mr. Bur- 
bank’s beautiful clematis with the hardi- 
ness of the northern race. 

Other ornamental vines with which Mr. 
Burbank has worked extensively are the 
bignonia, the wistaria, and the bellflower. 
He points out that a good deal of work re- 
mains to be done by crossing the hardy 
bignonias with the tender ones, there being 
excellent prospects that new varieties of 
value will thus be produced. The wistarias, 
also, he says, offer interesting possibilities. 

Of course the covering of the lawn itself 
has come within the range of Mr. Burbank’s 
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experiments. He has worked extensively 
with many species of grasses, and in very 
recent years has devoted much attention to 
the development of substitutes for ordinary 
lawn grass. For a number of years the cov- 
ering of the lawn about his own dwelling, 
though it had the appearance of a grass 
plot, has been made by one or another 
species of trailing vine being educated to 
serve as a substitute for blue grass. 

The vines first experimented with were 
species of trailing verbenas, known to the 
botanist as the Lippia. Several species of 
this plant were sent to Mr. Burbank from 
Chile, and he at once discovered a good deal 
of variation among the seedlings. In the 
second season he raised about ten thousand 
plants, each of which was given a little 
space in order that its individual peculiari- 
ties as to rapidity of growth, tendency to 
spread, and color of foliage might be ade- 
quately tested. 

From among these ten thousand plants 
about half a dozen were saved, and the de- 
scendants of these constitute several varie- 
ties of lippias that have striking peculiari- 
ties. One of these will spread, on an ordi- 
nary soil, over a circle about ten feet in 
diameter. This form, Mr. Burbank points 
out, would be very valuable for growing in 
sunny places, and in particular along irri- 
g@ating ditches or river banks where the soil 
is subject to wash. Other varieties grow 
less rapidly, but have small leaves that lie 
very close to the ground, making a most 
beautiful velvety lawn. 

In addition to their rapid and compact 
growth, Mr. Burbank’s perfected lippias 
are adapted to dry soil, requiring not. one- 
tenth the water that blue grass or other ordi- 
nary lawn grass requires, and keeping in good 
condition with a fraction of the care that 
must be bestowed on lawns of blue grass or 
clover. And, curiously enough, the lippia 
lawn makes the best appearance where it is 
frequently trod upon and subjected to 
rough treatment. There is also a marked 
difference in color in the different varieties, 
so that charming contrasts may be pro- 
duced by planting different portions of the 
lawn with different varieties. 

All in all, then, the developed lippia con- 
stitutes a remarkable lawn cover, and one 
that must increase in popularity in all cli- 
mates to which it is adapted. Unfortu- 
nately the plant is rather tender, and is 
likely to winter-kill in the northern parts of 
the United States. But it is expected that 
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hardy varieties will be developed by fur- 
ther experiments in selective breeding, and 
the lippia will then become a formidable rival 
of the blue grass for lawns everywhere, and 
in particular in regions where there are long 
periods of summer drought. 

Mr. Burbank has recently experimented 
successfully with several other substitutes 
for grass, and has found two plants that are 
superior to the lippias for growth in soil sub- 
ject to washing. One of these plants is a 
species of mesembryanthemum, which grows 
along most seacoasts. This produces an 
enormous amount of dense foliage, which is 
not moved even by a very heavy stream of 
water. The other plant is a selected variety 
of the trailing myrtle (Vinca minor). This 
forms a great mass of long white roots, and 
its long vines with their abundant ever- 
green foliage resist stream-wash by shingling 
the whole surface so that the water can 
scarcely reach the soil. 

Among the most interesting experiments 
thus far conducted are those having to do 
with the trailing species of hypericum from 
the mountains of eastern Chile. At the pres- 
ent moment this plant has taken the place 
of the lippias on the lawn in front of Mr. 
Burbank’s dwelling. It makes a close mat 
of green, and it does not turn brown in win- 
ter. It grows somewhat less rapidly than 
the lippia, but there is good promise that 
selected varieties will make an excellent 
lawn cover. 

Somewhat similar species of hypericum 
have recently been introduced by Mr. Bur- 
bank from Russia and from other parts of 
central and nothern Europe. These show 
the same creeping habit, and no doubt will 
be hardy everywhere. Even in the first 
generation from the wild native plants, 
these hypericums show a wonderful varia- 
tion as to rapidity and compactness of 
growth. There is every reason to expect, 
then, that a few years of selective breeding, 
under Mr. Burbank’s skilful supervision, 
will supply a lawn plant for all climates in 
many ways superior to anything hitherto 
known. Mr. Burbank makes this prediction 
withsome confidence; adding, however, that 
the new plant may be a little more difficult 
to establish than ordinary lawn grass. 

All the hypericums will stand a great 
amount of drought and ill treatment. 
Trampling does not injure them, and they 
may be mowed like ordinary lawn grass. 
Observation of the varieties already under 


cultivation at Santa Rosa gives assurance 
that here is material from which a valuable 
new type of lawn cover will be developed. 

Other grasses with which any one may 
work, and which give promise of results of 
vast economic importance, are the familiar 
cereals, wheat, oats, and rye. Here fertili- 
zation is difficult, as the flowergsare borne 
in closed receptacles; but, on the other 
hand, there is little danger of vitiation of the 
experiments through accidental crossing. 

As an instance of what may be done, it 
may be noted that Professor Biffin, at Cam- 
bridge University, England, recently suc- 
ceeded in developing a variety of wheat 
that promises to revolutionize the wheat- 
growing industry in England, by combining 
the strains of a hardy wheat of poor quality 
with a weak-stalked wheat having a good 
head. The experiment was carried out 
along Mendelian lines, and perfected in 
three generations, giving the farmers of 
England a wheat of good quality, immune 
to the rust that had devastated their fields. 

Mr. Burbank has under way a series of 
experiments in which he has crossed all avail- 
able varieties of wheat. In his experiment 
garden the present season, one row of these 
hybrid wheats had vitality that enabled it to 
stand up under drought and wind when 
all the companion rows (representing dif- 
ferent combinations) had wilted. 

It is easily within the range of the experi- 
ments of any amateur to conduct similar 
tests in cross-breeding and selection, start- 
ing with standard varieties of wheat or oats 
or rye, and working with an eye to the de- 
velopment of hardy and unusually produc- 
tive varieties. It has been pointed out that 
any one who succeeded in developing a race 
of wheat that bore on the average one kernel 
more to the head, would thereby add mil- 
lions of bushels to the annual product, and 
confer a magnificent benefaction on the race. 

Bear in mind that the experiments neces- 
sary for the development of new varieties 
of cereals may be made in a plot of ground a 
few feet square. There is no better use to 
which you could put one or two of the plots 
set aside on your lawn for ornamental 
plants. The cereal grasses are graceful 
plants, which, properly placed, would con- 
stitute a pleasing and novel feature of lawn 
decoration. And experiments with them 
might result in developments vastly sur- 
passing in importance all other possibilities 
of your flower- or vegetable-garden. 


The next Burbank article, dealing with Nut-Bearing Trees, wi!l appear in October 
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With Preserve Pot and Saucepan 


Bordeaux Sauce 


Wash and chop a half-peck of green to- 
matoes and one hard head of cabbage; put 
these in a large bowl, sprinkle over two tea- 
spoonfuls of black pepper, three-quarters 
of a pound of brown sugar, a half-cupful of 
salt, one ounce each of turmeric, ground 
ginger and crushed celery seed, a level tea- 
spoonful of ground cloves, and a quarter- 
pound of white mustard seed; mix thor- 
oughly, and pour over one gallon of cider 
vinegar. Cook, in a porcelain or granite 
kettle, twenty minutes, stirring once or 
twice. Have ready, thoroughly cleansed, 
pint or quart jars, fill them to overflowing, 
adjust the rubbers, and fasten the tops. 
This will keep all winter. 


Sweet Cucumber Pickles 


Wash and wipe carefully, without bruis- 
ing, one hundred tiny cucumbers; arrange 
them in a stone jar or porcelain kettle. 
Make a gallon of brine that will float an 
egg; begin by dissolving three cupfuls of 
salt in the water. If the egg does not float 
add salt until it does. Pour the brine over 
the cucumbers and let them stand twenty- 
four hours; then take them out carefully, 
plunge them quickly into cold water, wipe 
each one, and arrange them neatly in glass 
jars. Put four pounds of brown sugar, one 
quart of vinegar, one ounce of mustard 
seed, a half ounce of stick cinnamon and 
a quarter ounce of whole mace into a 
granite or porcelain kettle, stir to the boil- 
ing point, and pour, while hot, over the 
pickles; adjust the rubbers and seal the 
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tops. These will be ready to use in two 
weeks. For sour cucumber pickles, omit 
the sugar, and add to the hot vinegar one 
sliced onion. 


Cucumber Catsup 


Pare large ripe cucumbers, then cut them 
into halves, scrape out the seeds, and grate 
the flesh of the cucumbers onto a sieve. 
When it has thoroughly drained, measure 
the pulp and put it ina bowl. To each pint 
allow twenty drops of tabasco, two level 
teaspoonfuls of salt, four tablespoonfuls of 
grated horseradish, and sufficient cider 
vinegar, about two-thirds of a cupful, to 
make it the proper consistency. Mix, bot- 
tle in clean bottles, cork with sterilized 
corks, and dip at once into sealing-wax. If 
the bottles and corks are clean, this will 
keep all winter. 


Tomato Catsup 


The brilliant red catsup sold in the mar- 
ket is often flavored with liquid spices and 
frequently colored. Nature never made a 
tomato just that color, so home-made spiced 
tomato catsup is always dark. 

Select, stem, and wash a bushel of toma- 
toes, cut them into bits without peeling; 
cook gently, stirring every now and then, 
for forty-five minutes, and press them 
through a sieve. Return this pulp to the 
kettle and boil slowly, stirring frequently, 
until it is reduced to one and a half gallons; 
add a half-gallon of cider vinegar and boil 
slowly until you have reduced it again to 
one and a half gallons. Add a half-pound 
each of granulated sugar and salt, an ounce 
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of ground allspice or a teaspoonful of es- 
sence of .allspice, two ounces of ground 
mustard, one ounce of ground ginger, one 
teaspoonful of tabasco or a level teaspoon- 
ful of cayenne, and six cloves of garlic, 
thoroughly mashed, or add two grains of 
powdered asafetida; stir until thoroughly 
mixed. Put the asafetida in a cup, add a 
tablespoonful of warm 
water and stir until it is 
moistened, and stir it in 
at last. Boil and stir the 
catsup thirty minutes, 


EPTEMBER is the month 
for making marmalades, 
apple, crab-apple, and 


ful of salt, and a dash of cayenne; stuff this 
mixture into the peaches, and put them into 
glass jars. Dissolve one pound of brown 
sugar in two quarts of cider vinegar; do not 
heat it; when the sugar is dissolved add a 
half-bottle of Worcestershire sauce, stir this 
over the fire until it reaches boiling point, 
ladle it over the peaches, let them stand 
uncovered until cold, 
then adjust the rubbers 
and fasten the jars. They 
will be ready for use in 
ten days, and will keep 


take from the fire and 
add one pint of pure 
grain alcohol. Bottle and 
seal while hot. 
Chili Sauce 

Peel a half-peck of 
ripe, sound tomatoes, cut 
them into halves, and 


quince jelly, and for putting up 
peaches. Grapes are beginning 
to ripen, but for grape jam it is 
better to wait until the latter 
part of the month or the begin- 


ning of October. Young canta- 
loups and watermelons for man- 
goes will be in good condition 
at the end of the month, also 
cucumbers. Tomatoes are a 
little more watery than they 
were last month, but will answer 


all winter. 
Oiled Pickles 


Pare and cut full- 
grown cucumbers into 
quarter-inch slices. Peel 
one quart of very small 
onions. Put a layer of 
cucumbers, then a layer 


squeeze out the seeds. 
Chop the flesh of the 
tomato in an ordinary 
chopping bowl until very 
fine; turn it into an earthen or granite bowl, 


and sauces. 


add a half-cupful each of grated horseradish — 


and salt, one teaspoonful of ground black 
pepper, two red peppers, chopped fine, two 
teaspoonfuls of celery seed, crushed, one 
cupful of nasturtiums, chopped fine, one 
cupful of brown sugar, two drops of oil 
of cloves, a half-teaspoonful of tabasco, 
twenty drops of essence of allspice, the 
same of essence of cinnamon, a half-tea- 
spoonful of ground mace, and five cloves of 
garlic, mashed to a pulp. Mix thoroughly, 
add one medium-sized onion, grated, and 
one quart of cider vinegar. Mix, bottle, and 
seal. This will keep all winter. 


Peach Mangoes 


Select fine, large, freestone peaches, wash 
and wipe them carefully, put them in a 
stone or granite vessel, cover with brine 
strong enough to bear an egg, and stand 
aside for twenty-four hours; then drain, 
cover them with cold water, soak for an 
hour, and wipe each one carefully, without 
breaking the skin. If you have a peach- 
stoner, press out the seeds; if not, cut 
around the seeds and press them out with 
the handle of a knife or fork. Dust the in- 
side of the peach with celery seed. Mix a 
pint of grated horseradish with a half-cupful 
of white mustard seed, add a quarter-cup- 
ful of good cider vinegar, a level teaspoon- 


very well for catsups, soups, 





of onions, then a sprink- 
ling of salt, then an- 
other layer of cucum- 
bers, into a good-sized 
stone jar. When all the ingredients are 
in, turn a dinner plate upside down on 
top, and put on top of this a heavy weight; 
stand them aside overnight. Next morn- 
ing, drain and cover with cold vinegar, 
and stand aside for another twenty-four 
hours, then drain again. This vinegar may 
be saved for other purposes, but cannot be 
used again for the cucumbers. Arrange the 
cucumbers and onions in ordinary glass 
fruit jars. Mix a quarter-pound each of 
ground mustard and yellow mustard seeds, 
a teaspoonful of ground black pepper, an 
ounce of turmeric and crushed. celery seed 
with two quarts of cider vinegar; boil and 
stir for five minutes. Take from the fire, 
and when cool add one pint of good olive 
oil; ladle this over the cucumbers, being 
careful not to get all the oil in the first ladle; 
fasten the jars; in two weeks they are ready. 
French Preserved Peaches 

Peel sufficient white peaches to fill two 
pint jars; weigh them, and to each pound 
of fruit allow one pint of sugar. Crack six 
stones, take out the kernels, blanch them, 
and put them, with the sugar and one pint 
of water, into a granite kettle, stir until the 
sugar is dissolved, add the juice of half a 
lemon, and boil slowly, without stirring, to 
a rather thick syrup. Put one layer of the 
peaches in the bottom of the kettle, stone 
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side up, and cook very slowly until the 
peaches are transparent but still perfectly 
whole. Lift one piece at a time with a 
skimmer, and arrange them neatly in the 
jars. When the last have been cooked, boil 
the syrup rapidly, ladle it over the peaches 
in the jars, adjust the rubbers, screw on the 
tops, and stand them aside to cool. 


Peach Marmalade 


Use for this the peaches that have been a 
little too soft for canning or preserving, and 
all the peach peelings. Put them into a 
porcelain-lined kettle, add just enough 
water to prevent scorching, and cook 
and stir until they are reduced to a 
pulp. Measure, and to each pint allow a 
half-pint of sugar; cook twenty minutes, 
stirring constantly. Fill into small jars 
and seal. > 


Crab-Apple Jelly 


Wash, quarter, and core the crab-apples; 
do not pare them. To each four pounds 
allow one quart of water. Put them in the 
preserving kettle, add the water, cover the 
kettle, and cook slowly until the apples are 
tender; drain in a jelly bag, but do not 
squeeze. To each pint allow one pound of 
granulated sugar. Put the juice in the pre- 
serving kettle, bring to boiling point, boil 
ten minutes, add the sugar, stir until the 
sugar is dissolved, and boil rapidly and con- 
tinuously until it jellies; twenty minutes 
is usually sufficient. It is wise to commence 
testing after fifteen minutes. Roll the clean 
tumblers in boiling water, stand them on a 
tray, fill them with the boiling jelly, and 
stand aside until cold and firm. Put a half- 
teaspoonful of formaldehyde into a quart of 
water, take a clean piece of cheesecloth, 
moisten it in this water and wipe quickly 
the top of the jelly and the inside of the 


Mock Charlotte 
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glass at the top; cover at once with melted 
paraffin, put on the lids or fasten with 
paper, and stand in a light, cool place 
to keep. Apple jelly may be made by this 
recipe. 
Quince Honey 

Wash, wipe, pare and grate five quinces. 
Put five pounds of granulated sugar and one 
quart of water into the preserving kettle, 
add a saltspoonful of cream-of-tartar, stir 
until the sugar is dissolved, boil ten min- 
utes, add the grated quince, boil ten min- 
utes, and put at once into jelly tumblers. 
Cool before covering. Pear honey may be 
made this way. 


Quince Jelly 


Cover the parings with cold water, bring 
to boiling point, boil twenty minutes and 
drain. Measure, and to each pint allow a 
half pound of sugar. Put the liquor in the 
preserving kettle, boil twenty minutes, add 
the sugar, boil five minutes, and begin to 
try. In six or eight minutes you should 
have a perfectly clear, stiff, brittle jelly. 
Put a teaspoonful in a saucer and stand on 
ice; if it is jelly-like, not ropy, take it from 


’ the fire and pour into jelly tumblers. 


Fruits that combine well for Jellies 


Crab-apples and elderberries, or very 
ripe blackberries, or peaches, or pears; 
green grapes and elderberries, or huckle- 
berries; peaches and blush apples. 


Fruits that combine well in Marmalades 


Yellow tomatoes and grated pineapple; 
apples and quinces, or ripe tomatoes; citron 
melon and orange or lemon; currants and 
raspberries; blackberries and _ huckleber- 
ries; green grape and sweet apple, or 
citron melon; sweet and sour apples. 








Recipe on page 425 
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Cheese Fingers—Recipe on page 422 


The Many Possibilities of 
Ordinary Cheese 


HE soft American cheese, though 
I rather unpalatable if eaten un- 
cooked, has great possibilities when 
mixed with other materials and heated. 
Frequently it is too soft to be grated on 
an ordinary grater, when it must be 
chopped fine or rasped. To keep it in sum- 
mer, wrap it in waxed paper, then in tissue 
paper, and put it in a tin box in a cool 
place. If the house is damp, wipe the 
cheese all over with pure grain alcohol and 
then wrap it up. 


Cheese Pudding 


In England and Switzerland this pudding 
forms the night meal for the laboring classes. 
It is very nutritious and more easily di- 
gested than a Welsh rarebit. Grate or chop 
half a pound of soft American cheese. 
Toast and butter four slices of bread; put 
two slices in the bottom of a baking-dish, 
cover with half the cheese, dust lightly with 
salt and pepper, put over the other two 
slices and the remaining cheese. Pour over 
one pint of milk, let it stand five minutes, 
and bake in a quick oven twenty minutes. 
This will serve four people. 

Six slices of bread may be used instead of 
four, with the same amount of cheese, add- 
ing an extra cupful of milk. 


Cheese Ramekin 


Grate or chop a quarter-pound of soft 
cheese, put it in a saucepan with one cupful 
of stale bread-crumbs, one pint of milk, 
a half-teaspoonful of salt, and a dash of 
cayenne. Stir and cook until the ingredi- 
ents are well mixed, take from the fire, drop 
in the yolks of three eggs, mix, and then 
fold in carefully the well-beaten whites. 





Turn into a baking dish or into ramekin 
dishes, and bake in a quick oven, in single 
dishes ten minutes, in a baking-dish twenty. 


Cheese Puff 


Rub three level tablespoonfuls of flour 
and two of butter together in a saucepan, 
add a half-pint of milk, stir over the fire 
until you have a smooth sauce, and add 
hastily a quarter-pound of grated cheese. 
Take from the fire, drop in the yolks of four 
eggs, add a half-teaspoonful of salt and a 
dash of cayenne, mix thoroughly, fold in 
the well-beaten whites of the eggs, turn 
into a casserole or baking-dish, and bake in 
a quick oven twenty minutes. 


Swiss Fondue 


Cover one cupful of stale bread-crumbs 
with one pint of milk and let it stand fif- 
teen minutes. Beat two eggs, without 
separating, add them to the milk and 
bread, add a half-pound of chopped cheese, 
a half-teaspoonful of salt, a dash of cay- 
enne, a saltspoonful of baking-soda dis- 
solved in a tablespoonful of water, and a 
tablespoonful of melted butter. Beat 
thoroughly, turn into a baking-dish, and 
bake in a quick oven until a delicate 
brown. 


Cheese Timbale 


Rub together two level tablespoonfuls of 
butter and two of flour, add a half-pint of 
milk, stir and cook until smooth, add a 
half-teaspoonful of salt, a dash of pepper, 
a half-cupful of soft bread-crumbs and eight 
tablespoonfuls of soft American cheese; 
mix and add carefully three eggs, well 
beaten. Grease twelve small timbale cups, 
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Cheese Straws—Recipe on this page 


decorate the bottoms with cress leaves, 
pour in the mixture, stand.the cups in a pan 
of hot water, and cook in a hot oven ten min- 
utes. Serve hot with cheese or tomato sauce. 


Cheese Sandwich 


Rub to a paste a quarter-pound of soft 
American cheese, adding gradually a quar- 
ter-cupful of thick cream. Season with a 
half-teaspoonful of salt, a saltspoonful of 
white pepper, a dash of red pepper, anda half- 
teaspoonful of Worcestershire sauce. Mix 
and spread on thin slices of unbuttered bread. 


The Ideal Cheese Dish 


Boil a half-pound of macaroni or spa- 
ghetti in salt water or stock. Drain and 
cover with a pint of strained tomato, add a 
teaspoonful of salt and a dash of pepper; 
stir slowly for thirty minutes. Ada two 
large tablespoonfuls of butter and a quar- 
ter-pound of soft American cheese rubbed 
smooth with a half-cup of good milk or 
cream. Heat carefully and serve at once 
on a large platter. 

Luncheon Tomatoes 

This dish takes the place of meat at 
luncheon or supper. Cut a slice from the 
stem end of nice ripe tomatoes, scoop out 
the centers, dust in a little salt and pepper 
and put in each a teaspoonful of soft Ameri- 
can cheese; bake ten minutes, and drop in 
a raw egg. Stand the tomatoes back in the 
oven, and bake slowly until the eggs are 
set. While they are cooking rub two table- 
spoonfuls of soft American cheese with four 
tablespoonfuls of cream; heat over hot 
water. Dish the tomatoes on squares of 
toast, put on top of each a teaspoonful of 
the hot creamed cheese and serve. 


A Swiss Paste 


To a quarter-pound of chopped soft 
American cheese add a tablespoonful of 
finety chopped parsley, a half-teaspoonful 
of powdered sage, one tablespoonful of 
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butter, one of olive oil, a half-teaspoonful 
of salt, a dash of paprika, and a suspicion of 
garlic. Form into a round cake, stand on 
ice for a few hours, and use the same as 
*Roquefort, with toasted crackers at dinner. 
This should be sufficiently solid to slice. 


Cheese Fingers, Number One 


Rub a quarter-pound of soft American 
cheese with a tablespoonful of tomato 
catsup, a dash of salt and cayenne, and a 
tablespoonful of butter. Spread this over 
slices of bread, cut each slice in strips an 
inch wide and toast quickly in a hot oven. 
Serve hot with salad. 


Cheese Fingers, Number Two 


Spread soft American cheese on slices of 
bread, dust with paprika and salt, baste over 
a little melted butter, and toast ina hot oven. 


Cheese Salad Dressing 


Rub to a paste two tablespoonfuls of 
soft American cheese and four tablespoon- 
fuls of olive oil, add a half-teaspoonful of 
salt, a dash of pepper, and two tablespoon- 
fuls of vinegar. Use on lettuce or cress, or 
a mixture of both. 


Dressing Number Two 


Rub two tablespoonfuls of soft American 
cheese with six tablespoonfuls of thick 
cream, add two tablespoonfuls of. vinegar, 
a dash of pepper, and a saltspoonful of salt. 
Use on lettuce or cress, or finely shaved 
cabbage. 


Cheese Straws 


Put a half-cupful of flour in the center 
of a large platter or dinner-plate, make a 
well in the center and put into it two table- 
spoonfuls of grated cheese, the yolk of an 
egg, a saltspoonful of salt, a dash of cayenne, 
and two tablespoonfuls of ice-water; mix, 
working the flour gradually in. Knead the 
dough until smooth and hard, roll it into a 
very thin sheet, cut it into strips five inches 
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long and the width of a straw, put them 
on paper in the bottom of a baking pan, and 
bake in a very slow oven until crisp. Cut 
rings from the paste and bake them at the 
same tirae. Serve three or four straws held 
together by the paste rings. Pass with 
salads. 


Swiss Patties 


Save the trimmings of puff or plain paste, 
and when very cold roll them out and use 
them for these little patties. Line small 
patty pans, prick the bottom with a fork 
if it is puff paste, to prevent it from bulging 
up, or you may fill them with flour. Bake 
the shells until they are crisp and light. 
At serving time put a cupful of milk, one 
bay-leaf, a sprig of parsley, a slice of onion, 
and a clove in a double boiler; cover and 
cook two or three minutes. Rub together 
two level tablespoonfuls each of butter and 
flour, strain the milk slowly into this, stir 
and cook until smooth, take from the fire 
and add three heaping tablespoonfuls of 
grated cheese; add the yolks of two well- 
beaten eggs, a saltspoonful of salt, and a 
dash of cayenne. Fill this into the baked 
patty shells, dust the top thickly with 
cheese, and run into a hot oven just a mo- 
ment to melt the surface cheese. Serve on 
a napkin or a lace paper at once. 

These are nice as a savory at luncheon or 
dinner, and may be passed with the salad 
course or served just before the dessert. 


Batons of Cheese 


Heat one tablespoonful of butter and a 
half-cupful of milk in a saucepan; when it 
reaches boiling point add hastily halfacupful 
of dry flour; stir vigorously until the paste 
is smooth and leaves the sides and bottom 
of the pan. Stand aside a moment to cool, 
and then beat in, one at a time, three small 
eggs, just as you would make cream pufis. 
Add two tablespoonfuls of grated cheese, 
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a grating of nutmeg, a saltspoonful of salt, 
and a dash of cayenne. Put this mixture 
into two greased layer-cake pans, sprinkle 
the top thickly with grated parmesan or 
ordinary cheese, and bake in a moderate 
oven until light and brown. Cut quickly 
into pieces the shape of a piece of pie, and 
serve hot, on a napkin. These may be 
served with coffee, or with a salad course. 


A Club Rarebit 


Rub together two level tablespoonfuls 
each of butter and flour, add a half-pint of 
cold milk, stir until boiling, take from the 
fire and stir in a half-pound of grated soft 
American cheese. Reheat, beating all the 
while, add a half-teaspoonful of salt, a dash 
of cayenne, a teaspoonful of Worcester- 
shire sauce or a teaspoonful of grated horse- 
radish; add hastily the yolks of two eggs, 
pour at once on crisp brown toast, cap each 
piece of toast with a poached egg, dust 
lightly with salt and black pepper, and send 
to the table. 


German Cheese Dressing 


Rub two tablespoonfuls of soft American 
cheese with six tablespoonfuls of thick sour 
cream, add two tablespoonfuls of vinegar, 
a teaspoonful of onion juice, a saltspoonful 
of salt, a dust of pepper, and a teaspoonful 
of Worcestershire sauce. Mix and use on 
cold sauerkraut or finely shaved cabbage. 
Use the sauerkraut raw, well washed, and 
soaked in cold water for several hours. 


Cheese Balls 


Mix a quarter-pound of soft American 
cheese with one beaten egg, add a half- 
teaspoonful of salt, a dash of cayenne, and 
sufficient stale bread-crumbs to make a 
stiff paste. Form in balls the size of English 
walnuts, dip in beaten egg, roll in dry 
crumbs, and fry in hot fat. Serve hot with 
lettuce or cress salad. 
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Cheese Timbale—Recipe on page 421 
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TUESDAY, September Ist 
BREAKFAST 


Cantaloup 


Ready Cooked Cereal Cream 
Broiled Bacon Eggs 
Rolls Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Stuffed Peppers Tomato Sauce 
Milk Biscuits 
Fruit 
DINNER 


Cream of Corn Soup 
Roast Beef 
Rice Young Carrots 
String-Bean Salad 
Watermelon 


WEDNESDAY, September 2d 


BREAKFAST 


Fruit 
Oatmeal Milk 
Minced Beef on Toast 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Macaroni Croquettes 
Cheese Sauce 
Sliced Tomatoes Iced Tea 
Peaches 


DINNER 


Cream of Onion Soup Crottons 
Beef Pie 
Mashed and Browned Potatoes 
Corn on Cob 
Iced Tomato Salad Wafers 
Pudding 4 la Zouave 


THURSDAY, September 3rd 
BREAKFAST 
Sliced Peaches 
Farina Cream 
Toast Coffee 
LUNCHEON 


Hamburg Steaks (end of steak) 
Cream Horseradish Sauce 
Cucumber and Tomate Salad 
Rice Muffins Chocolate 


DINNER 
Vegetable Soup (no meat) 


Breaded Loin Chops 
Tomato Sauce 


Stuffed Potatoes Stewed Corn 
Lettuce and Cress Salad 
Wafers Cheese 


Frozen Peaches 
FRIDAY, September 4th 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit 
Eggs Norwegian Style Rolls 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Deviled Crabs or Fish Biscuits 
Lettuce Salad 
Stewed Pears Small Cakes 
DINNER 


Clam Soup 
Boiled Cod Cream Sauce 
Plain Boiled Potatoes 
Stewed Cucumbers 
Japanese Salad 
Apple Tart Coffee 


SATURDAY, September 5th 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit 
Ready Cooked Cereal Cream 
Gems Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Panned Tomatoes Cream Sauce 


Rice Gems Iced Tea 
Coddled Pears 
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DINNER 


Clear Tomato Soup Crottons 
Veal Cutlet Brown Sauce 
Rice String Beans 


Peach Salad Wafers 
Cheese Crackers 
Coffee 


SUNDAY, September 6th 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit 


Boiled Eggs Toast 
Coffee 


DINNER 


Clear Soup 
Roast Young Duck 
Walnut Stuffing 
Succotash 
Cantaloup Salad 
Ice-Cream Cakes 
Coffee 
SUPPER 
Cold Duck Tomato Salad 
Nut Sandwiches 
Stewed Peaches Sponge Cake 


MONDAY, September 7th 
BREAKFAST 


Fruit 
Ready to serve Cereal Cream 
Eggs Rolls 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Sardines Lemon Radishes 
Bread and Butter 
Fruit 
DINNER 
Brown Soup (Duck Bones) 
Steaks Stanley Potatoes 
String Beans 
Peach Dumplings Hard Sauce 


TUESDAY, September 8th 


BREAKFAST 


Fruit 
Farina Cream 
Fried Tomatoes Rolls 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Stuffed Eggs (hot) Cream Sauce 
Whole-Wheat Biscuits Iced Tea 
Fruit 


DINNER 
Soup Crécy 


Boiled Leg of Mutton 
Caper Sauce 


Rice Lima Beans 
Cold Slaw 
Peach Charlotte Lady-Fingers 


WEDNESDAY, September 9th 
BREAKFAST 


Fruit 
Farina Cream 
Omelet Rolls 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Cecils Tomato Sauce 
Bread and Butter 
Stewed Apples 
DINNER 
Barley Broth (mutton water) 
Panned Chicken Brown Sauce 


Rice Corn on Cob 
Watermelon 


THURSDAY, September 10th 
BREAKFAST 
Oatmeal with Chopped Peaches 
* Cream 
Minced Mutton on Toast 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Deviled Veal Kidney 
Panned Tomatoes 
= Bread and Butter 
Apple Compote 


DINNER 


Suet Ball Soup (shin, use meat 
for curry) 


Curry of Beef Rice 
Baked Bananas 
Tomato Salad Wafers 


Peach Sponge 
FRIDAY, September 11th 


BREAKFAST 


Broiled Salt Mackerel 
Corn Gems 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Fish Cutlets Cream Sauce 
Cucumber Salad 
Brown Bread Coffee 


DINNER 


Mock Oyster Soup 
Nut Loaf Baked Tomatoes 
Cantaloup Salad 
Peach Ice Cream 


SATURDAY, September 12th 


BREAKFAST 
Fruit 
Oatmeal Milk 


Broiled Bacon Gems 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Creamed Chipped Beef 
Corn Gems 
Sliced Peaches 


DINNER 


Cream of Lima Bean Soup 
Pot Roast Brown Sauce 
Potatoes Stewed Corn 
Tomato Salad 
Peaches in Jelly 


SUNDAY, September 13th 


BREAKFAST 


Sliced Peaches 
Gems Coffee 


DINNER 


Clear Soup 4 la Royal 
Roast Lamb Mint Sauce 
Potatoes Peas 
Corn 
Tomato Salad 
Chilled Watermelon 


SUPPER 
Cold Lamb Mint Jelly 
Watermelon Salad 
Cake Tea 


MONDAY, September 14th 


BREAKFAST 


Fruit 
Ready Cooked Cereal Cream 
Shirred Eggs Rolls 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Ragout of Lamb Brown Sauce 
Peppers stuffed with Rice 
Corn and Lima Beans 
Peach Tart 
Coffee 


DINNER 


Cream of Pea Soup 
Mock Sirloin Steak Brown Sauce 
Potatoes String-Beans 
Lettuce Salad Wafers 
Mock Charlotte Peach Sauce 
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Recipes for Fall Menus 


Tomato Sauce 


Rub together two level tablespoonfuls of 
butter and two of flour, add a half-pint of 
strained tomato, stir until boiling, take from 
the fire, and add a half-teaspoonful of salt 
and a dash of pepper. 


Milk Biscuits 


Add four level teaspoonfuls of baking- 
powder and a half-teaspoonful of salt to one 
quart of flour; sift. Rub in one tablespoon- 
ful of shortening, and add sufficient milk 
(about one and a half cupfuls) to moisten 
the dough; knead quickly, roll into a sheet, 
cut into biscuits, and bake in a quick oven 
twenty minutes. 


Macaroni Croquettes 


Boil four ounces of macaroni until tender, 
drain and cut it into pieces. Measure them, 
and to each pint allow four level tablespoon- 
fuls of flour and two of butter and two- 
thirds of a cupful of milk. Rub the butter 
and flour together, add the milk, stir until 
boiling, add the yolk of an egg, stir until 
the sauce is thick and smooth, take from the 
fire, add the macaroni and a teaspoonful of 
salt, and one of onion juice, a grating of nut- 
meg, a tablespoonful of chopped parsley, 
and a half-saltspoonful of black pepper; 
mix and stand away several hours to cool. 
Form into croquettes, dip in an egg beaten 
with a tablespoonful of water, roll in bread- 
crumbs, and fry in deep hot fat. 


Eggs Norwegian Style 


Butter rounds of nicely toasted bread, 
and cover them with anchovy paste; cap 
each with a neatly poached egg, pour around 
the toast anchovy sauce, and send to table. 


Anchovy Sauce 


Rub together two level tablespoonfuls of 
butter and two of flour; when smooth add 
slowly a half-pint of boiling water, stir over 
the fire until it boils, take from the fire, add 
two teaspoonfuls of anchovy essence, a dash of 
lemon, and a half-teaspoonful of salt; strain. 


Steaks Stanley 


To one pound of lean beef, chopped fine, 
add a level teaspoonful of salt and a salt- 
spoonful of pepper; form into good-sized 
cakes or steaks. Bake one banana for each 
cake; skin the bananas, put them in a bak- 


ing-dish, pour over a little olive oil, dust 
with sugar, and bake thirty minutes. 
When done, broil the steaks. While they 
are broiling, rub together two tablespoonfuls 
of butter and two of flour, add a half-pint 
of milk, stir until it reaches boiling point, 
add a half-teaspoonful of salt, take from the 
fire, add two tablespoonfuls of grated horse- 
radish. If the horseradish is in vinegar, 
press it dry. Pour the sauce into the dish, 
stand the steaks in it, put the bananas 
around them, and serve at once. 


Nut Loaf 

Boil a half-cupful of rice, drain and dry it, 
mix it with an equal quantity of dry bread- 
crumbs, add a level teaspoonful of salt and 
a half-saltspoonful of black pepper; stir in 
one cupful of chopped nuts—pecans or 
peanuts—add a tablespoonful of chopped 
parsley, and break in one whole egg. Mix 
thoroughly, pack into a bread pan to mold it, 
turn it from the pan intoa baking-pan, baste 
with melted butter, and bake slowly for 
about three-quarters of an hour. Serve on 
a heated platter, with cream sauce. 


Pudding a la Zouave 


Pare four good-sized apples and grate 
them into a pint of milk, add a quarter- 
pound of almonds, blanched and chopped, 
a quarter of a grated nutmeg, and the yolks 
of three eggs beaten with a half-cupful of 
sugar. Stir until the sugar is dissolved, and 
bake in a mild oven until the custard is 
“set.”” Beat the whites of the eggs to a 
stiff froth, add three tablespoonfuls of pow- 
dered sugar, beat again until fine and dry. 
Spread this over the top of the pudding, 
dust thickly with powdered sugar, and put 
in oven a few minutes to brown. Serve cold. 


Mock Charlotte 


Moisten four level tablespoonfuls of corn- 
starch with a half-cup of water, add one 
pint of boiling water, and stir until it 
reaches the boiling point. Add one half- 
cup of sugar, and pour slowly, while hot, 
into the well-beaten whites of four eggs. 
Add a teaspoonful of vanilla, and turn at 
once into a mold. Serve with a soft cus- 
tard sauce, made from a pint of milk and 
the yolks of the eggs. If the yolks are 
needed for other dishes, this pudding may 
be garnished with fruit and served with 
fruit sauce. 
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Some More Uses for Peaches 


Baked Peaches 


Pare six nice peaches and push out the 
stones, keeping the peaches whole. Stand 
them in a granite or china baking-dish; fill 
the core-spaces with chopped nuts; put a 
half-cupful of water in the dish, dust with 
four tablespoonfuls of sugar, and bake in a 
quick oven for twenty minutes, until the 
peaches are soft, but whole. 


A Peach Parfait 

Peel and stone six mellow peaches; press 
them through a colander. Crack three 
stones, mash the kernels, and put them in a 
saucepan with a half-pound of sugar and one 
pint of water; boil five minutes and strain. 
When cold, add the peaches and freeze. 
When frozen, remove the dasher from the 
freezing-can, and stir in a half-pint of cream 
that has been whipped to a stiff froth; 
cover the freezer but do not return the 
dasher; repack, and stand it aside for two 
hours. Serve in tall parfait-glasses, garnish 
the top with chopped candied cherries; or 
it may be served plain—for eight people. 
Biscotines of Peaches 

Pare and stone six nice peaches, put them 
in a saucepan, add a half-cupful of g:anu- 
lated sugar, and just enough water to pre- 
vent scorching; cover the saucepan, and 
cook carefully until tender. Blanch, dry 
and grind a quarter-pound of Jordan al- 
monds, add to them two tablespoonfuls of 
cream, two tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar 
and two tablespoonfuls of orange juice; work 
this to a smooth paste. At serving-time 
put half a peach, stone-side up, in the cen- 


ter of a round of sponge cake, fill the stone- 
spaces with the nut mixture, cover the cake 
with whipped cream, and serve. 


Frozen Peaches 


Pare and stone six peaches; crack half 
the stones, take out the kernels, and put 
them into a saucepan with half a pound of 
sugar, one pint of water and the juice of a 
lemon; when the sugar is dissolved boil for 
five minutes; strain and stand aside until 
cold. When cold add the mashed peaches, 
and freeze the same asice-cream. Serve for 
five in punch cups or stem ice-cream dishes. 


Peaches a la Pompadour 

Separate two eggs, beat the yolks with 
four tablespoonfuls of sugar, add one cup- 
ful of hot milk, turn the mixture into a 
double-boiler, and cook like a soft custard, 
until it coats a knife blade. Take from the 
fire, add a teaspoonful of vanilla and pour, 
while hot, into the well-beaten whites of 
the eggs; stand aside to cool. Pare and 
stone six mellow peaches, and press them 
through a colander. Line the bottom of a 
pretty glass dish with lady-fingers, spread 
the peach pulp over these, and pour over the 
cold custard. Dust the top thickly with 
blanched, dried and chopped almonds. 


Peaches a l|’Imperatrice 


A nice supper-dish for children. Wash 
and boil one cupful of rice; turn it onto a 
platter, make it into a pyramid or mound, 
cover with halves of pared peaches, dust with 
granulated sugar and place it in the oven just 
a moment, to melt the sugar and glaze the 
peaches. Serve with a pitcher of cream. 





Who Is Dr. Wiley? 


E is the author of ‘‘1001 Tests of Foods, Beverages and Toilet Accessories,” a book which makes it 
possible for you to know just what you are getting whenever you buy any of the numberless things 
necessary in good housekeeping—whether it be to eat or to drink or to make merry with your complexion. 
It is the last word in reference books for the woman who keeps house, and is the result of over two years 
of careful testing of samples in Goop HouseKEEPING’s Bureau of Foods, Sanitation, and Health. Dr. 
Wiley directed this work; every test was fair and honest, and the conclusions are tabulated and indexed 


for ready reference. 


Here you have plain statements of facts and definite information as to just what is safe for you to use. 


The sheep among food products are plainly labeled; the goats are called goats. 


Practically everything 


you will have occasion to use is listed, and with this book as a guide you will not go wrong in your selection. 


You will not buy for your baby food that is good only for little pigs. 
You will be that which all the experts are seeking—a 


that is doped, or beverages that are habit-forming. 
woman who is an efficient spender. 


You will not buy for yourself food 


“‘toor Tests” is strongly bound, well illustrated, contains nearly 300 money-saving, health-guarding 


pages, and will be sent postpaid for $1.25. 
AZINE, 119 West 4oth Street, New York City. 
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Tahara Automatic Silver - Burnishing 


Process 
A silver, which yet makes use of an old principle, 

has recently been inspected by the Institute. 
While especially adapted for the use of hotels, it 
has possibilities in it for household use, especially 
where the household is a large one in which much 
silver is used. 

The equipment inspected was installed in the Hotel 
Biltmore, one of many New York hotels to use 
the Tahara Automatic Silver-Burnishing machines. 
The machines themselves look very like cylinder- 
type washing-machines, but the size and shape of 
the cylinders vary to suit the kind of silver which is 
to be cleaned in each. The wooden cylinders are 
three-quarters filled with smooth, highly polished 
steel balls, varying in size from the tiniest of pin- 
head balls to a ball about one-quarter inch in diam- 
eter. Besides these balls there are a number of 
smooth, blunt, steel slugs. Mixed with the balls 
and slugs are pure soapsuds (finely 
chipped white soap being used). 

Steel plates divide the cylin- 
der into several compartments. 
The silver to be cleaned is 
placed in the cylinder, buried, 
in fact, among the steel balls 
and slugs, the machine is closed, 
and the cylinder slowly revolved 
by electric motor for a few minutes 
only, ten is usually sufficient. 

The result is astonishing. By 
centrifugal force merely, the pieces 
of silver, be they knives and forks, 
coffee-pots or candelabra, are 
moved to the center, and the 
steel balls roll over and around 
them, while the steel slugs pene- 
trate fret-work and crevices 
that even the smallest ball may 
notenter. Thesilver is cleaned, 
burnished, and sterilized. In- 
deed, it was difficult to tell that 
the platters, table silver, coffee 
services, etc., of the Hotel Bilt- 
more had seen some five months’ 
constant service, so nearly free 
from scratches and so perfectly burnished were they. 
It is extremely difficult to keep silver pitchers and 
tea-, coffee-, and chocolate-pots in an absolutely 
sterile condition. It is a simple matter to polish the 


NEW and interesting method of cleaning 
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washed the stopper is removed, the screen draw sifts 
out all small particles, and the dishes may be rinsed 
in the same pan. 
feet, so that there is no possibility of staining a 
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and of the manufacturers who ask 
for tests to offer to the consumer only 
appliances and materials of honest worth. 
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outside of these, but spouts and interiors generally 
are more difficult, and there is often an unmistakable 
and disagreeable odor to such utensils. The Tahara 
Process excels in just this particular, for the spouts 
of coffee-, chocolate-, and tea-pots and the milk- 
pitcher were as highly burnished as the outsides, 
and there was no trace of the odor that persists in 
clinging to pitchers and hollow ware that have 
seen even one month of constant hotel service, 
and been cleaned by the old hand method. Indeed, 
the guest of any hotel in which this system is in- 
stalled may be assured of real cleanliness, so far as 
the silver is concerned. 

It is not claimed that the process will remove 
deep tarnish. When necessary this is done by 
usual methods, but this necessity is made far more 
infrequent by the consistent use of the cylinder 
machines. 

Principally because of the care with which the 
steel balls and slugs must be made, the Tahara 
Process machines are comparatively expensive in 
first cost, though little more so than many other 

appliances that are now considered ne- 

cessities in every well-run home. The 
operating cost is low, and 
the equipment will last 

a lifetime. The ma- 

chines are not made for 

operation by hand pow- 
er. However, in size and 
shape, they can be set up to suit 
individual requirements. Made by 
the Tahara Company of Amer- 
ica, Incorporated, Philadelphia, and 
220 West 42nd St., N. Y. City. 


Amico Sink - Protecting 
Dishpan 


This is a radically new departure 
in dishpans. Instead of being 
round, it is rectangular. In the center 
is a hole, with rubber stopper fastened 
loosely by a chain attached to the under 
side of the pan so that it need never 
get in the way of dishes or the hands 
of the dish washer. A sliding draw of 
coarse mesh screening is fitted beneath 
the dishpan. When the dishes are 
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y aperture 
leaned 


The dishpan is built upon rubber 
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white-lined sink. The pan is made by Ammidon 
and Company, 31 South Frederick St., Baltimore, 
Md. Price $1.50. 


Copeman Automatic Electric Toaster 


An electric toaster has recently been put on the 
market that automatically turns the toast when the 
rack is let down by the handle. It is fascinating to 
watch the slice of bread slide down and take the 
necessary “‘somersault’’ before presenting its un- 
toasted side to the radiant coil of the toaster. The 
bread is toasted evenly and in the usual time. The 
toaster is made by the Copeman Electric Stove 
Company, Flint, Michigan. Price $4.00 without 
the switch near the toaster, and $4.50 with the 
switch. 


Two-Pole Magnetized Tack Hammer 


A tack-hammer in which one side of the head is 
magnetized will prevent many a bruised finger in 
unskilled hands. With this magnetized end the 
tack is picked up, and pushed into place. It is 
then driven home with the 
unmagnetized end. For rapid 
work in home upholstering 
and for innumerable uses 
the Two-Pole Magnetic 
Tack Hammer will be 
useful. It is made by 
Sargent and Company, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 
Price 50 cents. 







R. U. V. Water 
Sterilizer 










Pure drinking wa- 
ter in abundance 
is a private as 
well as a public 
necessity. But 
few public wa- 
tersystems are 
always above 
suspicion, €s - 
pecially in the 
smaller towns 
and cities, and the 
average ultimate con- 
sumer can neither run 
the risk of using the 
water from his own 
well nor bear the ex- 
pense of using bottled spring waters. Some artificial 
means must therefore be devised for purifying the 
water that is supplied through the public mains. 
The common method of doing this is by filtration, 
and the stores are filled with 
cheap devices to be screwed 

onto the water-faucet—there 

to stay indefinitely, retaining 
any organisms which they 
may intercept, and finally 
becoming dangerous. 

The Institute has tested 
many filters, but has ap- 
proved only two: The 
Berkefeld-Upward House- 


Hands off'the toast! When the 
rack is let down the toast auto- 
matically turns over 





Harras Folding Iron- 
ing-Board 


When not in use this ironing- 
board can be rolled up and 
tucked into a linen case, which 
is shaped like a cylinder, then 
packed into small space in one’s 
trunk or closet. The board is 
made of strips of wood, is thoroughly padded, and 
when stretched out occupies the length of the aver- 
age kitchen table. It will be found useful in the 
sewing-room, in the cramped quarters of the “‘ bach- 
elor maid,” and for all household purposes except 
for ironing large pieces. It is distributed by the 
Stoll Importing Co., 44-60 East 23rd St., New 
York City. Price $2.50, for this, the largest 
size. The board is also made in two 
smaller sizes. 








In this rectan- 
instead of 


Here is a convenience—a ready- 

covered ironing-board of fair size. 

which may be rolled up, fitted into 

its case and stood in a corner— 
or packed in a trunk 






water you let it escape through a rubber-stop- 
pered hole in the bottom of the pan. A coarse 
net underneath catches small particles, and rub- 
ber feet keep the pan from scratching the sink 















hold Filter made _ by 
Berkefeld Filter Co., 4 Cedar 
St., N. Y., price $6.00, and the 
Noxall Filter No.1, made by the 
American Filter Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, price $5.00. 
Both these are so-called stone 
filters, but even they are only as 
efficient as they are clean. A 
stone filter, carefully cleaned and sterilized by boiling 
every day, is efficient in cleansing the water from un- 
desirable impurities of an organic nature, and is fairly 
efficient in removing bacteria from the water. But 
if the filter is not kept as nearly sterile as possible it 
not only fails as a filter but adds its own quota of 
bacteria, which develop in appalling numbers and in 
a comparatively short space of time. Hence a neg- 
lected filter is far more of a menace than 
no filter at all. An apparatus recently 
tested by the Institute removes the usual 
objection to sterilized water, while provid- 
ing all its safety for drinking purposes. 

The R. U. V. Water Sterilizer makes use 
of an utterly new principle. Before it was 
accorded the approval of the Institute, 
rigid bacteriological tests were made with 
the device installed in the Lederle Bacteri- 
ological Laboratory, New York City. It 
has long been known that 
certain properties and pow- 
ers resided within certain 
colors and kinds of lights. 
Science is now beginning to 
understand a little more of 
these matters, and in par- 
ticular it has made a study 
of the well-known irritating 
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effect of ultra- 
violet rays. This 
peculiar property 
of these rays is 
made use of in the 
R. U. V. Steril- 
izer to destroy any 
bacteria which may 
be present in the 
water. It was found 
that a quartz-mer- 
cury-vapor lamp 
operated by elec- 
tricity produced an 
abundance of con- 
centrated ultra- 
violet rays. This 
lamp is composed of 
a mercury-vapor-ar¢ 
enclosed in a fused 
rock-crystal or quartz 
glass. This particular 
glass allows the violet rays to radi- 
ate freely, where- as ordi- 
nary glass would hold them back. The lamp 
is so installed that by means of baffle 
plates the water is agitated and 
made to pass several times so near the 
source that the ultra-violet rays thoroughly 
penetrate it. The rapidity with which 
the water passes through the ma- 
chine can be changed at will, while 
twenty gallons or 200,000 gallons 
per hour can be successfully treat- 
ed. In other words, a single unit 
of the machine is adapted to house- 
hold use while a series of units will 
purify the water supply of a whole 
town or city. The United States 
Government is now testing the sys- 
tem for use in Army camps, in the 
belief that the spread of infectious 
fevers may be thus prevented. 
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The R. U. V. 
sterilizer, in 
which ultra-violet 
rays sterilize the 
water, through 
which the rays are 
reflected. as it runs 
from the faucet 
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the sterilized water were then examined for bacteria. 
While a few bacteria were found in the raw water, 
not one was present in the sterilized samples. In 
the second test, the rate of water flow was the same, 
but the water after filtering was deliberately con- 
taminated with an injection of colon bacilli, which 
are very similar in type to the typhoid bacillus; hence 
if they were destroyed any typhoid bacilli present 
would also be destroyed. 

The water was examined in three stages: the 
polluted water; after one exposure to the lamp; and 
the completely exposed, final product. As a result 
the water containing one million bacteria per cubic 
centimeter (a small teaspoonful) contained only one 
hundred after one exposure and only ten in the final, 
completely exposed water. 

This test was repeated twice, running the water 
through at a rate of 60 gallons and at 100 gallons. 
These tests show that practically all the organisms 
even in heavily polluted water would be killed. 

The importance of this discovery can hardly be 
overestimated. Even when impractical for house- 
hold use, it offers an economical solution of the 
pure-water problem that the smallest town may 
make use of, while factories, stores, and gymnasiums 
have already found it practical, efficient, and eco- 
nomical. The temperature of the water is not 

affected by the process. 

Made by the R. U. V. Company, Incorpor- 
ated, 50 Broad St., New York City. 


Universal Cake-Mixer 


A cake-mixer for household use 
is a practical investment, espe- 
cially when cake is made often. 
Such an apparatus insures a uni- 
form texture of the dough, and 
distinctly improves the quality of 
the cake. It also lightens the labor 
involved in cake-making. How- 
ever, it is adapted only to cakes 
made with butter, and should not 





cooks may fail 


A small machine intended for 
household use is illustrated. It 
takes up but little wall space, and 
is simple to use, merely turning on 
the current and tilting the lamp 





Even expert 






when a cake has been hasti- 
ly or care- lessly mixed. 
This mixer has capacity for one large 
cake, and its use will insure a successful 
blending of the materials 


be used for sponge or angel cakes. 

In using a cake-mixer care 
should be taken always to place all 
the wet ingredients in the mixer 
first; add the butter and then the 


itself starting the operation. 

When the water circulates through the sterilizer 
a violet light in the dome indicates that the appa- 
ratus is working. The cost is not prohibitive; 
this household size, including lamp and installation, 
costing $110—less than a doctor’s bill for one case 
of typhoid fever. The lamp is guaranteed for tooo 
hours, and often yields from 3000 to 4000 hours of 
service. Aside from this lamp replacement, there 
is practically no upkeep expense, so small an amount 
of current is required. An extra lamp should be 
purchased to insure continuous operation in case of 
any accident to the original lamp. The first cost 
for this extra lamp will be $27.50, but the lamps, 
even. when unfit for use, have a value of $12.50, 
hence the replacing cost is $15 when an unbroken 
lamp is returned. Even a broken lamp has value, 
and should be returned for rebate. On an average 
the cost of purifying the household water supply 
will be around $1.00 per month. 

In the first test to demonstrate the efficiency of 
the machine ordinary New York City water was 
passed through the sterilizer at a rate of 120 gallons 
an hour. Samples of the raw, unfiltered water and 

* 


dry ingredients; mix only until the 
batter is smooth, then pour it into the cake pans and 
bake as usual. The Institute has approved two cake- 
mixers. One, the Combination Bread- and Cake- 
mixer,is adapted for comparatively large quantities of 
materials. It is made by the Superior Sales Co., Box 
4523, Philadelphia, Pa. Price, $3.50. The other, the 
Universal Cake-Mixer, is smaller, but with a capacity 
for one large cake. It is made by Landers, Frary and 
Clark, New Britain, Connecticut. Price, $2 and $3. 


Fit-All Dish-Cover 





Cups, jars. pitchers, wide- 
mouthed bottles, and such ; 4 
receptacles, may all be closed over with these glass Fit-All Dish- 
Covers. which have a series of concentric ridges making each cover 
adaptable to many sizes. Made by Essmuller and Baker, 995 
East 167th Street. New York City. Prices, 10 and 15 cents 
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Fuzzy Blankets 


# Never wrap a tiny baby in a fuzzy quilt or blanket. 
For twenty-four hours the week-old baby of a friend 
of mine experienced great difficulty in breathing, 
and gave every indication of having taken a severe 
cold. Finally the mother remembered that a soft 
fuzz had come from the bassinet blankets when she 
was making them. This fuzz turned out to have 
been the cause of all the trouble; the baby had in- 
haled the particles through its nose into its throat, 
thus causing congestion. 
Mrs. M. W. P., Massachusetts. 


Ventilating a Kitchen 


My kitchen faces the street, and how to ventilate 
it was a great problem until we had an opening 
about the size of an ordinary register cut in the 
ceiling, directly over the kitchen range. From this 
a galvanized-iron pipe leads to the roof. The open- 
ing may be opened or closed, by means of a stiff 
wire or two chains on a pulley. With this device 
the kitchen can be cleared of smoke, heat, and odors 
in a remarkably short time. agrs. wf. S., Minnesota. 


Making Wash-Day a Picnic 


# Monday being wash-day, luncheon is a thing to be 
hurried over. This summer I have spent fifteen 
minutes in the morning making a large plateful of 
sandwiches and cookies and a pitcherful of lemon- 
ade, and I keep on hand wooden plates and paper 
napkins. Then the children invite a few friends, 
and picnic in the back yard, and the clearing up 
they do themselves. Result—a party instead of 
hardship. Mrs. J. M. D., Iltnots. 


Guide-Card for Curtain-Hems 


#A friend who offered to lay the hems of my cur- 
tains astounded me by calling for mucilage. Cut- 
ting a guide-card the width desired for the hem, she 
pasted it to her left thumb. ‘No picking up and 
putting down of the guide,” she said, and her needle 
flew after the card at an astonishing rate of speed. 
It was a discovery to me, and has since proved a 
great time-saver. B. R. L., New York. 
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Straws for Cake-Testers 


# As is well known, a straw from the kitchen broom 
makes an ideal cake-tester—but don’t wait until 
you need it before plucking it from the broom. 
Then you have to stop and wash the straw when 
time, probably, is precious. It is much quicker, 
better, and more sanitary to take a number of 
straws from different parts of each new broom, 
sterilize them in boiling water, dry them, and put 
them away in a labeled box—a biscuit-box will do— 
where they will be ready for instant use when wanted. 
Mrs. G. S. K., New York. 


When Your Copy Arrives 


#Every month when my copy of Goop HouseE- 
KEEPING comes, I save much time by clipping a 
triangle from the upper corner of the pages immedi- 
ately preceding the general index, and from the 
lower corner of those preceding the list of classified 
advertisers. Thus I always have a ready-to-use 
thumb index not only to the articles and stories, 
but also to the list of advertisers—which is con- 
stantly consulted in my household. 
F. D. V., South Carolina. 


For Candlesticks 


#A recent Discovery suggested putting brass 
candlesticks in the oven for a few minutes to melt 
off wax or grease. This is a splendid scheme, but 
to save work one should first put an old newspaper 
in the bottom of the pan in which the candlesticks 
are to be “‘cooked.”’ This will catch all the melting 
grease, and can be thrown away afterward. Unless 
some such precaution is taken, one simply has to 
clean the grease off the pan instead of off the candle- 
stick. J. D. B., Massachusetts. 


Keeping Baby Covered 


#Mothers who find difficulty in keeping their 
small children covered at night, even with the aid 
of crib pins and tapes, will find that a summer 
blanket, double-bed size, will solve this problem for 
them. Put this blanket over the sheets and tuck 
it in as far as it will go—then put the usual width 
blankets on top. The slipping surface is thus done 
away with, and no matter how restless the little 
one is, he cannot kick the covers off. 
A. B. H., New York. 
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To Take Shine-from Cloth 


#The fine steel brushes used on suede shoes are 
much better to remove the shine from worn cloth 
than is pumice-stone. These small brushes cost 
twenty-five cents and can be conveniently carried 
when traveling. Use a circular motion when 
brushing. H. W. B., Bucyrus, O. 


To Deaden the Ticking of Clocks 


#A glass “bell” such as bakers use to cover small 
cakes may be advantageously used when it is de- 
sirable to deaden the “tick” of a clock. Just cover 
the clock with the glass bell; the ticking is rendered 
inaudible, but the face of the clock is as plainly seen 
as before. I. S., Cherokee, Iowa. 


To Easily Adjust Snap Fasteners 


#Sew the ball sections on first, and then cover the 
tops of them with chalk. A slight pressure will 
mark the exact spot where the socket section should 
be placed. R. W. G., New York City. 


Soap Tablets 


#I wonder how many people, especially those en- 
gaged in shopping or traveling, frequently feel the 
want of soap when in places where none has been 
provided. I have remedied this by always carrying 
in my small hand-bag a box of soap tablets. There 
are two dozen of these packed in a box small enough 
to go into a purse. The kind I buy cost twenty- 
five cents a box, and one tablet is sufficient for 
thoroughly cleansing the hands. To me they are 
indispensable. E. J. H., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A Seven Ages Bazar 


#1 recently attended a novel Bazar showing “‘The 
Seven Ages of Woman.” First came the Baby 
Table, with everything for the little tots; second 
came the Childhood Table, with dolls and aprons; 
third came the Sweetheart Table, with candy, etc., 
and various engagement souvenirs; fourth came 
the Bride’s Table, all in white, with linen and house- 
hold articles; fifth came Mother’s Table, with all 
sorts of good things to eat; sixth came the Spin- 
ster’s Table, with all sorts of bags and teapots for 
sale; seventh was the Grandmother’s Table, with 
slippers, shawls, knitted things, and spectacle cases! 
E. W., Chicago, 1. 


To Tag the Plants for Keeps 


#This is a borrowed “discovery.” While visiting in 
California I saw on the rose bushes of a friend little 
glass bottles inside of which were strips of stiff paper 
on which were written the names of the roses. The 
bottles were wired to the bushes just as tags usually are, 
and the name could always be seen. I shall write the 
name on both sides of the slips of paper or pasteboard 
—and we are saving all our homeopathic medicine 
bottles for that purpose! asrs. H. H. W., Portland, Ore. 


Colored Lawns 


#To protect fine colored lawns from the fading- 
effect of a bright sun, I hang them inside of long 
nightgowns. They dry just as well, and they do 
not fade. 


A. D. W., New Jersey. 
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Drying Fruit 


# Dwellers in the country who are fortunate enough 
to have hot-water heat, can dry all fruits and vege- 
tables by placing them on plates or wire screens on 
top of the radiators. We made a frame a little 
larger than the top of the radiator and tacked quar- 
ter-inch poultry-wire on it. In such a frame the 
fruit dries very quickly and cleanly. Our apples, 
pumpkins, and lima beans are excellent. 
S. C. C., Bay Shore, L. I., N. Y. 


At Toast Time 


#The electric toaster has spoiled my family for 
toast that has stood; we all want our toast right off 
the toaster. To give the Toast Mistress (that’s me) 
a chance to eat breakfast with the others, I toast the 
required slices on one side only just before the bell 
rings, stack them up and fold a napkin around them. 
It then takes, of course, just half the time at the 
table to complete the toasting, and the toast is hot 
and crisp and has that this-instant-toasted taste 
which every one prefers. 
M. W. C., Hinton, W. Va. 


Crocheted Doily-Edges 


#To finish neatly the round linen doilies with cro- 
cheted edge so much in vogue just now, cut a circu- 
lar piece of the desired size from white linen, put it 
under the sewing-machine presser-foot, and, with 
needle unthreaded, stitch around the outside of the 
doily about an eighth of an inch from the edge. 
This will leave a row of perforations large enough to 
admit the crochet needle and, being regularly spaced, 
will give the work a very neat finish. 
Mrs. F. P. P., Plainview, Teras. 


When the Layers Slide 


Almost everyone has the experience, when filling 
and icing a layer cake, of the layers slipping and 
sliding, thereby causing an _ unattractive-looking 
cake when dry. If you will stick two or even three 
of the skewers used by butchers down through the 
layers they will hold the cake beautifully in place 
until set. L. G. F., Denver, Colo. 


A Linoleum Discovery 


# Waxing linoleum is much better than varnishing 
it. Wax makes the linoleum soft and pliable, while 
varnish tends to harden it and make it crack. Se- 
lect any good floor wax and apply it in rather gener- 
ous quantities to the linoleum, which is porous and 
will absorb a good deal. Let it dry for about ten min- 
utes, then polish with a clean soft cloth. If the lin- 
oleum is an imitation of hardwood a most pleasing 
surface is obtained by waxing. After linoleum has 
once been waxed it is easily cared for, requiring no 
more attention than a hardwood floor; and its days 
of service are doubled. G. E. E., Norwalk, Ct. 


Darning-Silks 


#As I am the “official darner” in our ‘amily and 
must needs keep a large variety of colored silks 
and cottons to match the stockings and socks, I 
took a string and ran through each of the spools, 
and tied the ends together. Now when I begin 
my darning I take the ring of spools out first, 
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hang them over the arm of the chair, where they 
are in sight, handy to reach, and will not get snarled 
up or mixed with the stockings. 

I. S., Briarcligg9 Golf Club, N. Y. 


For More Comfort in the Pullman Berth 


#<A journey which included several nights in a Pull- 
man sleeper taught me the convenience of the fol- 
lowing simple contrivance: A strip of ribbon three 
inches wide and about three quarters of a yard long, 
to either end of which is sewed a large safety-pin, is 
fitted with similar pins placed along the lower edge 
of the ribbon at intervals of four or five inches. The 
ribbon strip is secured to the curtain of the berth by 
means of the safety-pins at the ends, and numerous 
small articles of clothing may be suspended from the 
pins along the edge. This is an effective and orderly 
means of eking out the inadequate provisions of a 
Pullman section for the bestowal of one’s belongings. 
FB8. 


A Tea-Wagon Nursery Table 


We converted a wicker tea-wagon into a nursery 
table most successfully. The lower shelf held fresh 
supplies of clothing, the side shelves, being easily 
washed, held bottles of vaseline, oil, and the like, 
and the trimmed basket stood on top. This was 
removed at night, when the glass tray-top held 
thermos-bottle, watch, and matches for Mother’s 
use, and everything needed for the babe. The table 
was wheeled close by for bedtime or bathtime, and 
pushed aside when not in use. 
Mrs. T. F. B., Port Washington, L. J. 


For Stringing Beads 


Children love to string beads or buttons. One of 
the nicest things for them to use, for this, is the pat- 
ent-pointed thread for sewing on shoe buttons. The 
point is of metal, but not too sharp, and as it is fas- 
tened to the string, it is always ready. As the string 
is strong it can be used again and again before it 
wears out. I have purchased these in the five-and- 
ten-cent stores, but doubtless they can be bought 
elsewhere. A. H. C., Readfield, Maine. 


For Church or School Fair 


#Apron sales, old as the idea is, continue to hold 
their popularity as a means of raising money, but 
they are all the more successful when novel features 
are introduced. At one sale arranged by a Fresh- 
Air Guild, there was given with each apron sold the 
pattern for making it, while in the pocket of the 
large gingham service aprons was found a piece of 
the material with which to mend a rent. 
M. D., Baltimore, Md. 


Housekeeping Hint 


When I asked the best and happiest housekeeper 
that I know to tell me the secret of her speed in 
housework she replied: “I never iron with a cold 
iron, cut with a dull knife, or go to my kitchen to 
prepare a meal without a clean small hand-towel 
pinned to my apron belt on one side, and a similar 
tea-towel pinned on the other. Try it, and you will 
be surprised to see how much time and how many 
extra steps you will save.” 
E. H. B., Webb City, Mo. 
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Dining-Room Table for Cards 


For impromptu card games one’s dining-room 
table may be quickly converted into a card-table by 
protecting it with a cover of denim or any preferred 
material. Cut a circle four or five inches larger 
than the diameter of the table-top, hem, and insert 
a draw-string. By tying the cloth firmly under the 
edge of the table the cover will be held in place and 
the table spared many scratches. 
R. G., New York Ctty. 


To Sew Back the Buttons 


After removing the many buttons on white skirts 
to be washed it is a very simple matter, instead of 
sewing them back with thread, to use a darning 
needle threaded with a thin, inexpensive baby- 
ribbon, and sew them all on without cutting the 
ribbon. This is good with waists and sport-coats, 
too, for the new celluloid buttons cannot be washed. 
I found this out to my sorrow, and paid dearly for 
new ones for my sport-coat. 
Mrs. A. V. B., New York. 


Staircase Boxes 


#In planning the staircase of a house where 
hall space is limited, arrange to have the treads 
of the two lower steps of the stairs fitted with 
hinges. The space within makes an admirable 
receptacle for children’s overshoes, skates, etc. 
The hinges may be of the spring variety which 
shut when released, so there will be no danger 
of the “box cover” being left open. 
J. B. H., Clearfield, Pa. 


Ripening Tomatoes for Winter Use 


If there are still green tomatoes on the vines when 
the first frost seems imminent, instead of taking the 
tomatoes off pull up vine and all, and store it in the 
basement. The tomatoes will continue to derive 
nourishment from the plant, and will ripen uni- 
formly for several weeks. At least they do so in 
this climate. We tried the above experiment last 
winter and had tomatoes ripened in this way for 
Thanksgiving Day’s dinner. 
Mrs. F. P. P., Plainctew, Tezas. 


For the Bride-to-Be 


#A bride’s shower which will not cost the guests 
anything and which will prove both useful and de- 
lightful is hard to imagine, but I have discovered 
one! I bought, for $1.75, a card catalog recipe box 
containing one hundred and twenty recipes each 
printed on a separate card; then I bought a thirty- 
cent package of blank cards to fit the box. I en- 
closed one of these blank cards with each invitation, 
telling the guest to write her favorite recipe on 
it and to paste a snap-shot of herself on the back, 
accompanied by some rhyme or squib. I secured a 
good picture of the bride-to-be, and, cutting out the 
head, I fitted it onto a colored figure of a house-dress 
and cap which I had cut out of a magazine. These 
I pasted on the top of the oak box, varnishing the 
whole with two coats of white varnish. The effect 
was exceedingly attractive. The pictures and rhymes 
were entertaining to the guests, and the recipes have 
proved useful and reminiscent to the bride. 
A Seattle Reader, Seattle, Wash. 
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white-lined sink. The pan is made by Ammidon 
and Company, 31 South Frederick St., Baltimore, 
Md. Price $1.50 


Copeman Automatic Electric Toaster 


An electric toaster has recently been put on the 
market that automatically turns the toast when the 
rack is let down by the handle. It is fascinating to 
watch the slice of bread slide down and take the 
necessary “somersault™ before presenting its un 
toasted side to the radiant coil of the toaster. The 
bread is toasted evenly and in the usual time rhe 
toaster is made by the Copeman Electric Stove 
Company, Flint, Michigan. Price $4.co without 
the switch near the toaster, and $4.90 with the 
switch 


Two-Pole Magnetized Tack Hammer 


A tack-hammer in which one side of the head is 
magnetized will prevent many a bruised finger in 
unskilled hands. With this magnetized end the 
tack is picked up, and pushed into place. It is 
then driven home with the 
unmagnetized end. For rapid 
work in home upholstering 
and for innumerable uses 
the Two-Pole Magnetk 
rack Hammer will be 
useful. It is made by 
Sargent and Company, 
New Haven, Connecticut 
Price so cents 


Harras Folding Iron- 
ing-Board 


When not in use this ironing ln this rectan- 
board can be rolled up and = instead of 
tucked into a linen case, which 
is shaped like a cylinder, then 





trunk or closet. The board is 
made of strips of wood, is thoroughly padded, and 
when stretched out occupies the length of the aver- 
age kitchen table. It will be found useful in the 
sewing-room, in the cramped quarters of the “ bach- 
elor maid,” and for all household purposes except 
for ironing large pieces. It is distributed by the 
Stoll Importing Co., 44-60 East 23rd St., New 
York City. Price $2.50, for this, the largest 
size. The board is also made in two 
smaller sizes. 





Here is a convenience—a ready- 

covered ironing-board of fair size. 

which may be rolled up, fitted into 

its case and stood in a corner— 
or’ packed in a trunk 























R. U. V. Water 
Sterilizer 


Pure drinking wa- 
ter an avunadine 
is a private as 
well as a public 
necessity. But 
few public wa- 
tersystems are 
always above 






suapHCiOn, ¢8 
pecially in the 
smaller towns 
and cities, and the 
average ultimate con 
sumercan neither TUN — pigads off the toast! When the 
the risk of waing the vack ic let down the toast eute 
water from his own matically turns over 
well nor bear the ex 
pense of using bottled spring waters. Some artificial 
means must therefore be devised for purifying the 
water that is supplied through the public mains 
The common method of doing this is by filtration 
and the stores are filled with 
cheap devices to be screwed 
onto the water-faucet—therc 
to stay indefinitely, retaining 
any organisms which they 
may intercept, and finally 
becoming dangerous. 

The Institute has tested 
many filters, but has ap- 
proved only two: The 
Berkefeld-Upward House- 

hold Filter made _ by 

Berkefeld Filter Co., 4 Cedar 
St., N. Y., price $6.00, and the 
gulardishpan Noxall Filter No.1, made by the 
dumping the American Filter Company, Mil- 






water you let it escape through a rubber-stop- F .e. Wisconsin, price $5.00 
pered hole inthe bottom of the pan. A coarse waukee, Wisconsin, price $5.00. 


sacked into small space in one’s _"** Uaderaceth eatehes omall particles. and rub- filters, but ever. they are only as 
pe sma spe . ber feet keep the pan from scratching the sink UCTS, 1 Sf y as 


Both these are so-called stone 


efficient as they are clean. A 
stone filter, carefully cleaned and sterilized by boiling 
every day, is efficient in cleansing the water from un- 
desirable impurities of an organic nature, and is fairly 
efficient in removing bacteria from the water. But 
if the filter is not kept as nearly sterile as possible it 
not only fails as a filter but adds its own quota of 
bacteria, which develop in appalling numbers and in 
a comparatively short space of time. Hence a neg- 
lected filter is far more of a menace than 
no filter at all. An apparatus recently 
tested by the Institute removes the usual 
objection to sterilized water, while provid- 
ing all its safety for drinking purposes. 
The R. U. V. Water Sterilizer makes use 
of an utterly new principle. Before it was 
accorded the approval of the Institute, 
rigid bacteriological tests were made with 
the device installed in the Lederle Bacteri- 
ological Laboratory, New York City. It 
has long been known that 
certain properties and pow- 
ers resided within certain 
colors and kinds of lights. 
Science is now beginning to 
understand a little more of 
these matters, and in par- 
ticular it has made a study 
of the well-known irritating 
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effect of ultra- 
violet rays. This 
peculiar property 
of those rayo wi 
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made use of tn the 
R. U. V. Steril 
izer to destroy any 
bacteria which may 
be present in the 
water. It was found 
that a quarts-mer 
cury~ vapor lamp 
operated by 
tricity produced an 
abundance of con 
centrated ultra 
violet rays his 
lamp is composed ol 
a& mercury-Vvapor-ar 


cles 
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whieh the reve ave rock-crystal or quarts 
reflected, os it rune glass. This particular 
from the faucet glass allows the violet rays to radi 
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ate freely, where- 
nary glass would hold them back. 
is so installed that by means 
plates the water is agitated and 
made to pass several times so near the 
source that the ultra-violet rays thoroughly 
penetrate it. The rapidity with which 
the water passes through the ma- 
chine can be changed at will, while 
twenty gallons or 200,000 gallons 
per hour can be successfully treat- 
ed. In other words, a single unit 
of the machine is adapted to house- 
hold use while a series of units will 
purify the water supply of a whole 
town or city. The United States 
Government is now testing the sys- 
tem for use in Army camps, in the 
belief that the spread of infectious 
fevers may be thus prevented. 

A small machine intended for 
household use is illustrated.. It 
takes up but little wall space, and 
is simple to use, merely turning on 
the current and tilting the lamp 
itself starting the operation. 
When the water circulates through the sterilizer 
a violet light in the dome indicates that the appa- 
ratus is working. The cost is not prohibitive; 
this household size, including lamp and installation, 
costing $110—less than a doctor’s bill for one case 
of typhoid fever. The lamp is guaranteed for 1000 
hours, and often yields from 3000 to 4000 hours of 
service. Aside from this lamp replacement, there 
is practically no upkeep expense, so small an amount 
of current is required. An extra lamp should be 
purchased to insure continuous operation in case of 
any accident to the original lamp. The first cost 
for this extra lamp will be $27.50, but the lamps, 
even when unfit for use, have a value of $12.50, 
hence the replacing cost is $15 when an unbroken 
lamp is returned. Even a broken lamp has value, 
and should be returned for rebate. On an average 
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the cost of purifying the household water supply 
will be around $1.00 per month. 

In the first test to demonstrate the efficiency of 
the machine ordinary New York City water was 
passed through the sterilizer at a rate of 120 gallons 
an hour. 


Samples of the raw, unfiltered water and 
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This mixer has capacity for one large 
cake, and its use will insure a successful 
blending of the materials 
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the sterilized water were then examined for bacteria. 
While a few bacteria were found in the raw water, 
not one was present in the sterilized samples. In 
the second test, Lhe rate ol water flow was the same, 
but the water after filtering was deliberately con 
taminated with an injection of colon bacilli, which 
are very similar in type to the typhoid bacillus; hence 
if they were destroyed any typhoid bacilli present 
would also be destroyed 

The water was examined in three stages: the 
polluted water; after one exposure to the lamp; and 
the compl tely « x pone d, final product As a result 
the water containing one million bacteria per cubic 
centimeter (a small teaspoonful) contained only one 
hundred after one exposure and only ten in the final, 
comple tely « xposed water 

This test was repeated twice, running the water 
through at a rate of 60 gallons and at 100 gallons 
These tests show that practically all the organisms 
even in heavily polluted water would be killed. 

Che importance of this discovery can hardly be 
overestimated. Even when impractical for house- 
hold use, it offers an economical solution of the 
pure-water problem that the smallest town may 
make use of, while factories, stores, and gymnasiums 
have already found it practical, efficient, and eco- 
nomical. The temperature of the water is not 

affected by the process. 

Made by the R. U. V. Company, Incorpor- 
ated, 50 Broad St., New York City. 


Universal Cake-Mixer 


A cake-mixer for household use 
is a practical investment, espe- 
cially when cake is made often. 
Such an apparatus insures a uni- 
form texture of the dough, and 
distinctly improves the quality of 
the cake. It also lightens the labor 
involved in cake-making. How- 
ever, it is adapted only to cakes 
made with butter, and should not 
be used for sponge or angel cakes. 

In using a cake-mixer care 
should be taken always to place all 
the wet ingredients in the mixer 
first; add the butter and then the 
dry ingredients; mix only until the 
batter is smooth, then pour it into the cake pans and 
bake as usual. The Institute has approved two cake- 
mixers. One, the Combination Bread- and Cake- 
mixer,isadapted for comparatively large quantities of 
materials. It is made by the Superior Sales Co., Box 
4523, Philadelphia, Pa. Price, $3.50. The other, the 
Universal Cake-Mixer, is smaller, but with a capacity 
for one large cake. It is made by Landers, Frary and 
Clark, New Britain, Connecticut. Price, $2 and $3. 





cooks may fail 
has been hasti- 
lessly mixed. 


Fit-All Dish-Cover 
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Cups, jars. pitchers. wide- 
mouthed bottles, and such ; : 
receptacles, may ali be closed over with these glass Fit-All Dish- 
Covers. which have a series of concentric ridges making each cover 
adaptable to many sizes. Made by Essmuller and Baker, 995 
East 167th Street. New York City. Prices, 10 and 15 cents 
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Fuzzy Blankets 


# Never wrap a tiny baby in a fuzzy quilt or blanket. 
For twenty-four hours the week-old baby of a friend 
of mine experienced great difficulty in breathing; 
and gave every indication of having taken a severe 
cold. Finally the mother remembered that a soft 
fuzz had come from the bassinet blankets when she 
was making them. This fuzz turned out to have 
been the cause of all the trouble; the baby had in- 
haled the particles through its nose into its throat, 
thus causing congestion. 
Mrs. M. W. P., Massachusetis. 


Ventilating a Kitchen 


My kitchen faces the street, and how to ventilate 
it was a great problem until we had an opening 
about the size of an ordinary register cut in the 
ceiling, directly over the kitchen range. From this 
a galvanized-iron pipe leads to the roof. The open- 
ing may be opened or closed, by means of a stiff 
wire or two chains on a pulley. With this device 
the kitchen can be cleared of smoke, heat, and odors 
in a remarkably short time. srs. M. S., Minnesota. 


Making Wash-Day a Picnic 


# Monday being wash-day, luncheon is a thing to be 
hurried over. This summer I have spent fifteen 
minutes in the morning making a large plateful of 
sandwiches and cookies and a pitcherful of lemon- 
ade, and I keep on hand wooden plates and paper 
napkins. Then the children invite a few friends, 
and picnic in the back yard, and the clearing up 
they do themselves. Result—a party instead of 
hardship. Mrs. J. M. D., Mlinois. 


Guide-Card for Curtain-Hems 


#A friend who offered to lay the hems of my cur- 
tains astounded me by calling for mucilage. Cut- 
ting a guide-card the width desired for the hem, she 
pasted it to her left thumb. ‘No picking up and 
putting down of the guide,” she said, and her needle 
flew after the card at an astonishing rate of speed. 
It was a discovery to me, and has since proved a 
great time-saver. B. R. L., New York. 
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Straws for Cake-Testers 


# As is well known, a straw from the kitchen broom 
makes an ideal cake-tester—but don’t wait until 
you need it before plucking it from the broom. 
Then you have to stop and wash the straw when 
time, probably, is precious. It is much quicker, 
better, and more sanitary to take a number of 
straws from different parts of each new broom, 
sterilize them in boiling water, dry them, and put 
them away in a labeled box—a biscuit-box will do— 
where they will be ready for instant use when wanted. 
Mrs. G. S. K., New York. 


When Your Copy Arrives 


#Every month when my copy of Goop Hovuse- 
KEEPING comes, I save much time by clipping a 
triangle from the upper corner of the pages immedi- 
ately preceding the general index, and from the 
lower corner of those preceding the list of classified 
advertisers. Thus I always have a ready-to-use 
thumb index not only to the articles and stories, 
but also to the list of advertisers—which is con- 
stantly consulted in my household. 
F. D. V., South Carolina. 


For Candlesticks 


#A recent Discovery suggested putting brass 
candlesticks in the oven for a few minutes to melt 
off wax or grease. This is a splendid scheme, but 
to save work one should first put an old newspaper 
in the bottom of the pan in which the candlesticks 
are to be “cooked.” This will catch all the melting 
grease, and can be thrown away afterward. Unless 
some such precaution is taken, one simply has to 
clean the grease off the pan instead of off the candle- 
stick. J. D. B., Massachuseits. 


Keeping Baby Covered 


#Mothers who find difficulty in keeping their 
small children covered at night, even with the aid 
of crib pins and tapes, will find that a summer 
blanket, double-bed size, will solve this problem for 
them. Put this blanket over the sheets and tuck 
it in as far as it will go—then put the usual width 
blankets on top. The slipping surface is thus done 
away with, and no matter how restless the little 
one is, he cannot kick the covers off. 
A. B. H., New York. 
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To Take Shine from Cloth 


#The fine steel brushes used on suede shoes are 
much better to remove the shine from worn cloth 
than is pumice-stone. These small brushes cost 
“wenty-five cents and can be conveniently carried 
when traveling. Use a circular motion when 
brushing. H. W. B., Bucyrus, O. 


To Deaden the Ticking of Clocks 


#A glass “bell” such as bakers use to cover small 
cakes may be advantageously used when it is de- 
sirable to deaden the “tick” of a clock. Just cover 
the clock with the glass bell; the ticking is rendered 
inaudible, but the face of the clock is as plainly seen 
as before. I. S., Cherokee, Iowa. 


To Easily Adjust Snap Fasteners 


Sew the ball sections on first, and then cover the 
tops of them with chalk. A slight pressure will 
mark the exact spot where the socket section should 
be placed. R. W. G., New York City. 


Soap Tablets 


#I wonder how many people, especially those en- 
gaged in shopping or traveling, frequently feel the 
want of soap when in places where none has been 
provided. I have remedied this by always carrying 
in my small hand-bag a box of soap tablets. There 
are two dozen of these packed in a box small enough 
to go into a purse. The kind I buy cost twenty- 
five cents a box, and one tablet is sufficient for 
thoroughly cleansing the hands. To me they are 
indispensable. E. J. H., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A Seven Ages Bazar 


#1 recently attended a novel Bazar showing ‘The 
Seven Ages of Woman.” First came the Baby 
Table, with everything for the little tots; second 
came the Childhood Table, with dolls and aprons; 
third came the Sweetheart Table, with candy, etc., 
and various engagement souvenirs; fourth came 
the Bride’s Table, all in white, with linen and house- 
hold articles; fifth came Mother’s Table, with all 
sorts of good things to eat; sixth came the Spin- 
ster’s Table, with all sorts of bags and teapots for 
sale; seventh was the Grandmother’s Table, with 
slippers, shawls, knitted things, and spectacle cases! 
EB. W., Chicago, Il. 


To Tag the Plants for Keeps 


#This is a borrowed “discovery.” While visiting in 
California I saw on the rose bushes of a friend little 
glass bottles inside of which were strips of stiff paper 
on which were written the names of the roses. The 
bottles were wired to the bushes just as tags usually are, 
and the name could always beseen. I shall write the 
name on both sides of the slips of paper or pasteboard 
—and we are saving all our homeopathic medicine 
bottles for that purpose! s¢rs. #. H. W., Portland, Ore. 


Colored Lawns 


#To protect fine colored lawns from the fading- 
effect of a bright sun, I hang them inside of long 
nightgowns. They dry just as well, and they do 
not fade. 


A. D. W., New Jersey. 
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Drying Fruit 
Dwellers in the country who are fortunate enough 


to have hot-water heat, can dry all fruits and vege- 
tables by placing them on plates or wire screens on 


‘top of the radiators. We made a frame a little 


larger than the top of the radiator and tacked quar- 
ter-inch poultry-wire on it. In such a frame the 
fruit dries very quickly and cleanly. Our apples, 
pumpkins, and lima beans are excellent. 

S. C. C., Bay Shore, L. I., N.Y. 


At Toast Time 


@The electric toaster has spoiled my family for 
toast that has stood; we all want our toast right off 
the toaster. To give the Toast Mistress (that’s me) 
a chance to eat breakfast with the others, I toast the 
required slices on one side only just before the bell 
rings, stack them up and fold a napkin around them. 
It then takes, of course, just half the time at the 
table to complete the toasting, and the toast is hot 
and crisp and has that this-instant-toasted taste 
which every one prefers. 
M. W. C., Hinton, W. Va. 


Crocheted Doily-Edges 


#To finish neatly the round linen doilies with cro- 
cheted edge so much in vogue just now, cut a circu- 
lar piece of the desired size from white linen, put it 
under the sewing-machine presser-foot, and, with 
needle unthreaded, stitch around the outside of the 
doily about an eighth of an inch from the edge. 
This will leave a row of perforations large enough to 
admit the crochet needle and, being regularly spaced, 
will give the work a very neat finish. 
Mrs. F. P. P., Plainview, Tezas. 


When the Layers Slide 


#Almost everyone has the experience, when filling 
and icing a layer cake, of the layers slipping and 
sliding, thereby causing an unattractive-looking 
cake when dry. If you will stick two or even three 
of the skewers used by butchers down through the 
layers they will hold the cake beautifully in place 
until set. L. G. F., Denver, Colo. 


A Linoleum Discovery 


# Waxing linoleum is much better than varnishing 
it. Wax makes the linoleum soft and pliable, while 
varnish tends to harden it and make it crack. Se- 
lect any good floor wax and apply it in rather gener- 
ous quantities to the linoleum, which is porous and 
will absorb a good deal. Let it dry for about ten min- 
utes, then polish with a clean soft cloth. If the lin- 
oleum is an imitation of hardwood a most pleasing 
surface is obtained by waxing. After linoleum has 
once been waxed it is easily cared for, requiring no 
more attention than a hardwood floor; and its days 
of service are doubled. G. EB. E., Norwalk, Ct. 


Darning-Silks 


#As I am the “official darner” in our ‘amily and 
must needs keep a large variety of colored silks 
and cottons to match the stockings and socks, I 
took a string and ran through each of the spools, 
and tied the ends together. Now when I begin 
my darning I take the ring of spools out first, 
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hang them over the arm of the chair, where they 
are in sight, handy to reach, and will not get snarled 
up or mixed with the stockings. 

I. S., Briarcliff’ Golf Club, N. Y. 


For More Comfort in the Pullman Berth 


#A journey which included several nights in a Pull- 
man sleéper taught me the convenience of the fol- 
lowing simple contrivance: A strip of ribbon three 
inches wide and about three quarters of a yard long, 
to either end of which is sewed a large safety-pin, is 
fitted with similar pins placed along the lower edge 
of the ribbon at intervals of four or five inches. The 
ribbon strip is secured to the curtain of the berth by 
means of the safety-pins at the ends, and numerous 
small articles of clothing may be suspended from the 
pins along the edge. This is an effective and orderly 
means of eking out the inadequate provisions of a 
Pullman section for the bestowal of one’s belongings. 
J: Bat. 


A Tea-Wagon Nursery Table 


We converted a wicker tea-wagon into a nursery 
table most successfully. The lower shelf held fresh 
supplies of clothing, the side shelves, being easily 
washed, held bottles of vaseline, oil, and the like, 
and the trimmed basket stood on top. This was 
removed at night, when the glass tray-top held 
thermos-bottle, watch, and matches for Mother’s 
use, and everything needed for the babe. The table 
was wheeled close by for bedtime or bathtime, and 
pushed aside when not in use. 
Mrs. T. F. B., Port Washington, L. I. 


For Stringing Beads 


Children love to string beads or buttons. One of 
the nicest things for them to use, for this, is the pat- 
ent-pointed thread for sewing on shoe buttons. The 
point is of metal, but not too sharp, and as it is fas- 
tened to the string, it is alwaysready. As the string 
is strong it can be used again and again before it 
wears out. JI have purchased these in the five-and- 
ten-cent stores, but doubtless they can be bought 
elsewhere. A. H. C., Readfield, Maine. 


For Church or School Fair 


#Apron sales, old as the idea is, continue to hold 
their popularity as a means of raising money, but 
they are all the more successful when novel features 
are introduced. At one sale arranged by a Fresh- 
Air Guild, there was given with each apron sold the 
pattern for making it, while in the pocket of the 
large gingham service aprons was found a piece of 
the material with which to mend a rent. 
M. D., Baltimore, Md. 


Housekeeping Hint 


When I asked the best and happiest housekeeper 
that I know to tell me the secret of her speed in 
housework she replied: “I never iron with a cold 
iron, cut with a dull knife, or go to my kitchen to 
prepare a meal without a clean small hand-towel 
pinned to my apron belt on one side, and a similar 
tea-towel pinned on the other. Try it, and you will 
be surprised to see how much time and how many 
extra steps you will save.” 
E. H. B., Webb City, Mo. 
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Dining-Room Table for Cards 


#For impromptu card games one’s dining-room 
table may be quickly converted into‘a card-table by 
protecting it with a cover of denim or any preferred 
material. Cut a circle four or five inches larger 
than the diameter of the table-top, hem, and insert 
a draw-string. By tying the cloth firmly under the 
edge of the table the cover will be held in place and 
the table spared many scratches. 
R. G., New York City. 


To Sew Back the Buttons 


After removing the many buttons on white skirts 
to be washed it is a very simple matter, instead of 
sewing them back with thread, to use a darning 
needle threaded with a thin, inexpensive - baby- 
ribbon, and sew them all on without cutting the 
ribbon. This is good with waists and sport-coats, 
too, for the new celluloid buttons cannot be washed. 
I found this out to my sorrow, and paid dearly for 
new ones for my sport-coat. 
Mrs. A. V. B., New York, 


Staircase Boxes 


#In planning the staircase of a house where 
hall space is limited, arrange to have the treads 
of the two lower steps of the stairs fitted with 
hinges. The space within makes an admirable 
receptacle for children’s overshoes, skates, etc. 
The hinges may be of the spring variety which 
shut when released, so there will be no danger 
of the “box cover” being left open. 
J. B. H., Clearfield, Pa. 


Ripening Tomatoes for Winter Use 


#If there are still green tomatoes on the vines when 
the first frost seems imminent, instead of taking the 
tomatoes off pull up vine and all, and store it in the 
basement. The tomatoes will continue to derive 
nourishment from the plant, and will ripen uni- 
formly for several weeks. At least they do so in 
this climate. We tried the above experiment last 
winter and had tomatoes ripened in this way for 
Thanksgiving Day’s dinner. 
Mrs. F. P. P., Plainotew, Tezas. 


For the Bride-to-Be 


#A bride’s shower which will not cost the guests 
anything and which will prove both useful and de- 
lightful is hard to imagine, but I have discovered 
one! I bought, for $1.75, a card catalog recipe box 
containing one hundred and twenty recipes each 
printed on a separate card; then I bought a thirty- 
cent package of blank cards to fit the box. I en- 
closed one of these blank cards with each invitation, 
telling the guest to write her favorite recipe on 
it and to paste a snap-shot of herself on the back, 
accompanied by some rhyme or squib. I secured a 
good picture of the bride-to-be, and, cutting out the 
head, I fitted it onto a colored figure of a house-dress 
and cap which I had cut out ofa magazine. These 
I pasted on the top of the oak box, varnishing the 
whole with two coats of white varnish. The effect 
was exceedingly attractive. The pictures and rhymes 
were entertaining to the guests, and the recipes have 
proved useful and reminiscent to the bride. 
A Seattle Reader, Seattle, Wash. 








